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EXPEDITUS. 


BY ST JOHN LUCAS, 


OONCERNING the fatness of 
abbesses ecclesiastical history 
has much to tell us, and legend 
has been busy with the same 
theme. Tertullian, in his mel- 
ancholy treatise, ‘De Jejuniis,’ 
has a terrible description of 
the anguish endured by a 
saintly female of Philadelphia, 
whose girth was too great to 
permit her to pass the door of 
heaven until St Peter rolled 
back his sleeves and tugged 
her in as he would have hauled 
an overweighted net at Galilee ; 
the learned and severe Aldhelm 
devotes a page of his ‘De 
Laudibus Virginitatis’ to the 
peculiar temptations that beset 
or are caused by plump per- 
sons, with examples that are 
unquotable; and the strange 
case of the prioress of the Tor 
de’ Specchi oblates, who flew 
into a passion and stamped on 
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I, 


the floor, which straightway 
opened (either by act of God or 
because she was of prodigious 
bulk) and admitted her with 
great rapidity to the cellar, is 
well known to the wise. That 
her fall was broken and her 
death averted by the body of 
the cellarer, who had observed 
the feast of St Martin of Tours 
by eating the greater part of a 
goose and drinking much crude 
wine, has afferded argument 
to many jolly schoolmen and 
sophistical topers, from the 
grand Rabelais to the long- 
winded Redi, and it is rum- 
oured that the curious and 
erudite author of ‘The Path to 
Rome’ has written a mono- 
graph on the affair. It were, 
indeed, a nice theme for the 
speculative, whether fatness in 
women have not some eternal 
co-relation with holiness, In- 
2F 
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stances to the contrary are not 
lacking, such as the wives of 
some Methodists and Calvin- 
istic men, who are commonly 
gaunt and bleak, and a certain 
notable fat nun of Caen, who 
of pure malice and devilry did 
immure the present writer for 
the space of two hours in a 
nasty and filthy subterranean 
cell, whither he had descended 
to gaze on an antique sar- 
cophagus. And it is true that 
no one can think of St Agnes 
or the Beatrice of Dante as 
gross in body, and that to the 
early painters lantern-jaws 
and attenuated shanks were 
the very symbols of virtue. 





Now of all fat women who 
ever brought honour to a Holy 
Church and to a profane sex, 
the abbess of Saint-Ernoul was 
the most enormous. She moved 
with the gestures of a hobbled 
elephant, and her nose and eyes 
were almost lost behind two 
vast and rosy cheeks. Yet she 
was an active woman, observ- 
ant, and fond of snuff, and she 
worked with vigour and success 
amongst the poor. She was 
greatly beloved by the orthodox 
and also by many amiable sin- 
ners: of the former, the Arch- 
bishop of P—— presented her 
with a snuffbox, and of the lat- 
ter, the Bishop of C—— sent her 
snuff, and Madame la Vieom- 
tesse de N——— kept her sup- 
plied with perfumed essence for 
the bath, which essence all found 
its way into the house of Master 
Peter the woodcutter, who had 
never washed himself in his life, 
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Yet the holy women of Raphael 
were of a type that in middle 
age attains to an honourable 
and matronly plumpness, and 
the prophets and saints of 
Michelangelo were no bare- 
bones. But these latter, being 
for the most part men, are 
outside the argument, and so 
for the same reason are the 
bishops and certain other 
officers of the Church of Eng. 
land, whose costume is de. 
signed to cover that part 
whereof ample men are most 
ashamed, namely, the belly, 
and to display that part 
wherein they most find glory, 
namely, the calf of the leg. 


IL, 


Pope Leo XIII. sent her an 
extraordinary blessing, and the 
atheistical and disputatious 
folk regarded her as a too, 
too solid pillar of the Church, 
She had great celebrity. There- 
fore when the crash came, and 
all the poor little nuns were 
driven out of their homes by 
order of a beneficent and pro- 
gressive Government, the abbess 
of Saint-Ernoul was marked 
down as one of the first victims. 
She was denounced as a danger- 
ously influential woman, a sup- 
porter of ancient ideas, a wily 
schemer who could extract 
large sums of money from the 
rieh by methods and for pur- 
poses best known to herself. 
All of which was perfectly 
true: she had immense influ- 
ence, for her smile was more 
persuasive than fifty sermons; 
she supported the ideas of 
gentleness and cheerful self- 
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sacrifice, which, as all the world 
knows, are terribly rococo ; she 
was always scheming to make 
new and nourishing bouillons 
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for the sick, and she was a 
merciless plunderer of the 
rich for the sake of the 
poor. 


III, 


There was a large town near 
her convent with a lace-in- 
dustry. The mayor of this 
town called himself an advanced 
free-thinker, but he was really 
a very ignorant and vulgar 
erson who was suffering from 
a surfeit of the ideas of certain 
people cleverer than himself. 
He was a meagre man with a 
double chin (this is always a 
dangerous combination), and he 
hated the good abbess with all 
the capacity of his stupid soul. 
He accused her before various 
high officials of obtaining an 
influence over the girls in the 
lace-factories, and of persuad- 
ing some of them to enter the 
convent as lay sisters and to 
continue their work within its 
walls, which was true. He 
also accused her of selling the 
lace which they made to certain 
establishments in Paris which 
supplied the less virtuous Paris- 
ians with extremely ornamental 
underclothing, and of thus en- 
couraging immorality and the 
lusts of the flesh, which was a 
lie, as he knew right well. He 
succeeded in obtaining a writ 
of ejectment, or some such 
document, from the Minister of 
the Interior, and he made a 
speech in the city which al- 
luded to the Rights of Man, to 
Liberty, and to several other 
abstract affairs, concluding it 
with an impassioned demand 
that all pure-minded reformers 


and moral progressivists should 
help him in the noble; task of 
turning a colony of dangerous 
women neck and crop out of 
their lair. The pure-minded 
reformers obeyed him to a man. 
There were about three dozen 
of them. The mayor put on 
his tricolor scarf, added a few 
policemen to the band of dis- 
ciples, and set off for the con- 
vent, amid the consternation of 
the honest market-women and 
the satirical ululations of many 
small boys. 

When the procession reached 
the convent gate it found the 
abbess waiting to receive it. 
The mayor struck a majestic 
attitude, inflated his chest, read 
the lucid prose of the Minister 
of the Interior, and wound up 
with some original remarks of 
a triumphant and _ hectoring 
nature. To this the abbess, 
whose blood was up to a height 
most dangerous for anyone of 
her habit of body, replied that 
he was a miserable liar, and 
that she intended to stay in the 
convent for as long as she 
chose to do so. The mayor 
indicated the policeman (who 
looked remarkably sheepish, for 
the abbess had known them all 
ever since they were born), and 
regretted that he should be com- 
pelled to use force, The abbess, 
with a magnificent gesture, in- 
vited him to do his worst. At 
the same moment the under-gar- 
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dener, a poor, fond peasant who 
cared nothing for the dignity 
of mayors but worshipped the 
abbess, directed a powerful jet of 
water from the convent fire-hose 
full against the mayor's tri- 
color scarf, The mayor collapsed 
abruptly, and lay struggling in 
the flood like a stranded Levi- 
athan, and when the police 
advanced te arrest the under- 
gardener he bowled them over 
like ninepins, shouting joyously 
as he performed this horrid act. 
He then turned his attention to 


the thirty odd pure-minded 
reformers, who withdrew in 
disorder. Meanwhile the ab- 
bess, with an agility that was 
certainly lent her by Heaven, 
waded gallantly forth, snatched 
up the document, which had 
fallen with the mayor, tore it 
in half, and sent the fragments 
sailing down the wind that 
blew coldly on the saturated 
moralists. Then she returned 
te the convent, and the gar- 
dener remained on the watch 
with his hose at the window. 


IV. 


The infuriated and sodden 
mayor went back to the city 
and lay in bed for two days. 
During this period he was 
visited by the commandant of 
the garrison, and when he had 
recovered from his cold he set 
out for the convent accom- 
panied by twenty soldiers, half a 
dozen engineers, and a machine- 
gun. In justice to the mayor, 
we must add that the last 
dreadful item of the expedition 
was intended for the under- 
gardener. The soldiers were 
pelted by little boys with 
various missiles, both vegetable 
and mineral, and cheered by a 
vagrant imbecile, who was ar- 
rested. They approached the 
convent in good order, but 
when they had prepared the 
machine-gun for action they 
discovered that the front door 
was open and the abbess and 
nuns had disappeared, taking 
with them everything of any 
value. The soldiers smoked 
cigarettes in the chapel (by 
request of the mayor), broke 


a few windows with their 
bayonets, and marched back 
to barracks. In this way, 
after five hundred years of 
error, the foundation of Saint- 
Ernoul was finally abolished by 
the intrepid pioneers of a new 
age. 

The abbess, knowing well 
that she would be forcibly 
driven from the convent after 
her defiance of the mayor, had 
contrived to place most of her 
nuns in various communities 
which had not yet been dis- 
persed by the Government. 
She herself was the last to 
leave the convent, but when 
she had seen all its few valu- 
able possessions safely packed 
and sent to a great ecclesiastic 
in Paris who was an old friend, 
she departed late one afternoon, 
accompanied by three sisters 
whose names were three sweet 
symphonies. She did not for- 
get the under- gardener, but 
obtained employment for him 
in a place that was sufficiently 
distant from the revengeful 
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mayor. Finally, she drove 
with her three handmaidens 
to a small station about two 
miles distant from the convent, 
and took a slow train to the 
capital. 

The three handmaidens were 
called Ursula, Margaret, and 
Veronica. Ursula was plump 
and cheerful, with pink cheeks 
and large blue eyes; Margaret 
was dark, with a pensive and 
gentle face, although she was 
really extremely practical and 
could do book-keeping by double 
entry. Veronica was the eldest ; 
she was about forty-five, with 
sandy hair and a small mous- 
tache. She was sensible and 
faithful and slightly sarcas- 
tic. They were all intensely 
devoted to the abbess, and 
wept copiously when they 
left the convent. The abbess 
did not weep, but there was 
@ nervous tremor in her third 
chin. 

It was late in the evening 
when they reached the capital. 
The younger nuns were be- 
wildered by the noise of the 
station, but the abbess remained 
calm and majestic. When she 
became engaged in an alter- 
cation with a profane cabman 
who alleged her bulk as the 


The orphanage for some 
reason escaped the attention 
of the Minister of the Interior, 
so that the four good wemen 
abode there in peace for several 
weeks. The abbess had many 
visitors ; she was a member of 
an old aristocratic family, and 
had several relatives in the capi- 
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reason for his refusing her offer 
of employment, she spoke with 
such dignity and point that 
the cabman removed his hat 
and demanded her blessing. 
It is true that he adhered to 
his refusal, At length a driver 
who had an adventurous soul 
was discovered: the abbess, 
after a sharp struggle, entered 
his cab, taking Sister Veronica 
with her, whilst Ursula and 
Margaret followed in another 
vehicle. The latter pair were 
greatly alarmed by the brilliant 
streets, the crowds, and the 
strange exhortations of the 
driver to his horse; but the 
abbess waved a reassuring hand 
to them at every street corner. 
Eventually they were deposited 
at the garden-gate of a large 
orphanage on the outskirts of 
the city, where they received 
a most affectionate welcome 
from the Mother Superior and 
the sisters in charge. The 
three nuns -were tired and 
rather frightened, but the 
abbess had recovered her good 
spirits, talked and laughed in- 
cessantly, and simulated a keen 
anxiety as to whether she 
would be the largest orphan of 
the community. She was the 
largest orphan. 


tal. Amongst them was acer- 
tain Monsignor B——, an old 
gentleman with beautiful silver 
hair and a thin face that was 
always puckered into a humor- 
ous smile, He was a great ad- 
mirer of the abbess, who was 
his first cousin, and never 
missed an opportunity of com- 
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ing to seeher. Like the abbess, 
he had the fatal quality, so 
sanely detested by Ministers of 
Interiors, of inspiring affection 
wherever he went, and all the 
orphans adored him. He was 
@ monomaniac,—obsessed con- 
tinually with a wish to make 
everyone that he met as happy 
as possible, and he succeeded 
frequently. The anti-clerical 
papers denounced him every 
week as a dangerous intriguer ; 
he subscribed secretly to all of 
them, and read the denuncia- 
tions with immense delight to 
the abbess in the orphanage 
garden. 

It did not take this excellent 
Monsignor B very long to 
discover that the abbess, al- 
though she seemed to be in 
good spirits and was always 
making bad jokes, was really 
pining for the convent which 
she had been compelled to leave. 
She liked the orphanage, but 
of course she was only a guest 
within its walls, and therefore 
her capacity for wise govern- 
ment was rusting unused. He 
discovered also that she had a 
burning ambition—an ambition 
which she had flung aside 
whilst she was in her convent, 
but one which had returned 
with greater intensity now that 
she had leisure, She longed 
to see Rome. She admitted it 
herself in the course of their 
many conversations, and she 
stated frankly that the yearn- 
ing had its profane side. “Oh, 
of course I’m dying to see the 
Holy Father and St Peter’s 
and the house of the Blessed 
Cecilia and the Tre Fontane,” 
she explained to him. “I’ve a 
map and a Murray, and I know 
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all the churches as well as if 
I'd knelt in every one of them, 
But I’m not going to pretend 
that I should pass by all those 
terrible beautiful pagan things 
with my nose in the air. I 
should climb to the top of the 
Colosseum ” (Monsignor B—— 
looked ghastly), “and sit in 
Hadrian’s Villa and poke about 
those wonderful tombs in the 
Campagna for all the world as 
if my name was Washington 
and I came from Chicago. I’d 
go first to St Peter's, and then 
to the Scala Santa and the Ara 
Coli and San Clemente and 
the Catacombs, but I’d keep a 
whole day for the Palatine 
and ne one should come with 
me.” 

Monsignor B—— shook his 
head and smiled. 

“You would shock them all 
dreadfully,” he said. “You 
know what the attitude of the 
Holy Church has been for cen- 
turies with regard to all those 
very interesting relics of the 
pagans.” 

“Tf it had only been an atti- 
tude I wouldn’t have minded,” 
said the abbess with vigour. 
“ Heaven forgive me! I find 
it hard to forgive some of us 
for the things we did. The 
Holy Fathers, too! Urban the 
Fifth selling stones from the 
Colosseum, and the Farnese 
ruining the Arch of Titus, and 
Urban the Eighth melting 
down the Pantheon roof. 
Don’t shake your head; he 
did!” 

“Quod non fecerunt barbart 
fecere Barberini,” quoted Mon- 
signor B——._ “It is perfectly 
true. Also he issued a bull 
excommunicating those who 
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took snuff in the churches of 
Seville.” 

«Ah! In church that be- 


comes serious,” said the abbess. 
Monsignor B—— took a pinch 
from her box. “How would 

ou like,” he said very quietly, 
— how would you like to go 
to Rome this year?” 

The abbess glowed visibly at 
the suggestion. 

“How would I like it?” she 
repeated with rapture, and 
then she descended to reality. 
“My dear good man,” she said, 
“it’s about as likely as a flight 
to the moon.” 

“You have leisure this year 
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for the first time in your life,” 
said her friend. 

She shook her head. “I have 
leisure but I am not free,” she 
answered. ‘Ihave received my 
orders ; I must remain here.” 

“ Hum,” remarked Monsignor 
B , and he began to talk 
botany. He took leave of her 
shortly afterwards. She spent 
the afternoon making linseed 
poultices, but in spite of the 
engrossing nature of this self- 
inflicted penance she could not 
get the thought of Rome out of 
her head, and this made her 
almost angry with Monsignor 





VI. 


He came to see her three 
days later, and, as usual, they 
walked together in the garden. 
The intelligent face of Mon- 
signor B wore @ mys- 
terious expression, and he 
smiled frequently at nothing 
in particular. He seemed pre- 
occupied, too, for when they 
met one of the orphans he 
offered her, instead of his usual 
pat on the head, a pinch of 
snuff from the abbess’s box, 
which he happened to be hold- 
ing. The poor child was ter- 
ribly scandalised, and retired 
to report the matter to the 
Mother Superior. Even the 
tolerant abbess was surprised, 
and demanded why he was 
so oddly absent-minded. 

He did not answer, but after 
&@ moment he turned to her and 
asked an extraordinary question. 

“Did you ever,” he said, 
“when you were young, think 
of becoming an ambassadress ? ” 





“Do you mean did I ever 
contemplate marriage with an 
ambassador? Certainly not!” 
replied the abbess with asperity. 

Monsignor B smiled. 
“That was not qnite what I 
meant,” he explained. “Did 
you never feel that it might 
be your task—your duty—to 
run on errands for the Holy 
Church ? ” 

The abbess still stared at 
him. 

“T was taught to make 
myself generally useful,” she 
answered, “but I must confess 
that I never could run. At 
least, not since I was twenty- 
five. It was then that I ran 
after the burglar who broke 
into the refectory. But I didn’t 
overtake him. That was the 
last time I tried, and I hope 
you don’t want me to try 
now.” 

Monsignor B—— chuckled. 
“T don’t want you to try, but 
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the Holy Church does,” he 
said. 

“The Holy Church!” echoed 
the abbess. 

He nodded slowly. ‘The 
Holy Church knows that you 
are one of the best of her ser- 
vants, and she doesn’t like to 
see you pining for some good 
work to do. So she has ar- 
ranged for you to run on a 
little errand. The little errand 
is the organisation of a new 
convent for countrywomen of 
ours.” 

“Mercy!” cried the abbess, 
with an unmistakable thrill of 
joy in her voice. ‘And where 
is it?” 

Monsignor B—— held out 
his hand for the snuff-box, took 
a large pinch for each nostril, 
inhaled them slowly, and with 
equal deliberation wiped away 
the superfluous grains with a 
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huge rod cotton handkerchief. 
At last he spoke. 

“It is—let me see—to the 
best of my belief—if my memory 
is not deceiving me, it is in 
—what’s the name of the place? 
—somewhere in Italy—Rome. 
Yes, decidedly, it is in Rome.” 

The abbess stared at him 
keenly for at least half a 
minute, and then she threw up 
her hands and stood in an 
attitude of ecstasy, murmuring 
something which he could not 
hear. Afterwards she beamed 
at him like a tropic sunset. 

“Oh, you delicious man!” 
she said. 

“You'll go?” asked Mon- 
signor B with a wicked 
intonation of astonishment. 

“Won't I!” said the abbess. 
Her voice was the voice of a 
girl of twenty, but there were 
tears in her eyes as she spoke. 





VII. 


Now of the doings of the 
great and holy abbess in the 
great and holy city of Rome 
the diary kept by Sister 
Veronica contains the chronicle. 
For Sister Veronica was chosen 
to accompany her, being the 
senior of the three hand- 
maidens, and a wise and prac- 
tical woman who was not 
afraid of foreigners and tour- 
ists and all such trash. 


Arrived (says the first entry 
in the diary), June the Ist. It 
is very warm. A long jour- 
ney; the train went up and 
down mountains. The R.M. 
[Reverend Mother] pleased 
with the milk of Switzerland, 


and with two English children 
who conversed with her in her 
own language. *+« Mary, Mother 
of Heaven, have pity on all 
heretics. 4+ Drove in a carriage 
through streets to a hill called 
Aventine. The smell of Rome 
is strange. The new convent 
large and very dirty. The 
garden full of roses and little 
beasts, with a view over the 
city that is beautiful. 

June 2nd. Very sunny. There 
are little beasts in my bed, but 
not the worst kind. The R.M. 
at work all day with arrange- 
ments for the new convent. 
She regrets that she is ignorant 
of the Italian language, but it 
is of no consequence since all 
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who come here speak our own. 
His Eminence the Cardinal 
R—— visited the R.M. He 
langhs much. Bought six 
scrubbing-brushes from a man 
with a cart full of ironware 
and orockery. Twenty - five 
beggars slept in the cloister. 
Fed them in the morning ; they 
had bad manners. 

June 3. — Went with the 
R.M. to receive the Holy 
Father’s Blessing. — Almost 
too nervous to open my eyes. 
The Holy Father spoke much 
to the R.M. It is regrettable 
that on ne occasion can she 
refrain from laughter. + Mary, 
Mother of Heaven, implant the 
spirit of charity in my breast, 
so that, remembering my own 
weakness, I may not be censori- 
ous of the defects of others. 
All the bristles came out of all 
the scrubbing-brushes. 

June 4. The convent now 
cleaned and ready. Paid the 
eleaners, who afterwards made 
a riot in the oloister. Visit 
from the Papal Seoretary, 
Cardinal M . He laughs 
like a boy when the R.M. talks. 
His suggestions were practical, 
and I told him of the drains. 
The garden is shady, but 
the flies are a trouble to 
the R.M. The gardener, when 
paid, joined the riot in the 
cloister. 

June 5. Visited St Peter’s 
and most of the other churches 
in Rome, Very tired. The 
R.M. not tired. Two sisters 
arrived from Brittany. 

June 6. + Sunday. + 

June 7. Visited more 
churehes. 

June 8. More churches, Two 
sisters from Chambéry. 





June 9. Churches. 

Junel0. ,, 

June11. Extremely hot. The 
R.M. visited churches alone, 
Rebuked by R.M. for curiosity 
when I asked their names. 

June 12. Sister Sophia 
has jaundice. R.M. visiting 
churches alone. 


And so on. There is a gap 


in the diary between the 12th 
and 16th of June, when Ver- 
onica was probably nursing 
Sister Sophia. The entries 
after the latter date are for 
the most part very brief :— 


June 17th. Sophia able to sit 
in garden, but complained of 
flies and afraid of little beasts. 
Drove with R.M. to the Tre 
Fontane. + SS. Paul, Bernard, 
Vincent, and Anastasius, orate 
pro nobis. } 

June 18th, Much beset by 
beggars in the streets. R.M. 
told me to say avanti to them, 
which means go away, avaunt. 
When I say it they march in 
procession in front of me. Has 
R.M. mistaken the word? 

June 19th. Mother Superior 
arrived. Italian, but speaks 
our language. R.M. explained 
everything to her. Seems sen- 
sible, but rolls her eyes. Car- 
dinal R brought his sister, 
the Princess V. , te see the 
convent. A scented woman. 
Sophia sick again in the 
evening. 

June 20. Sunday. High 
Mass in St John Lateran. Our 
last Sunday in Rome. R.M. 
in low spirits. 

June 2\st. Very hot. Sophia 
very sick all day. R.M. visited 
churches, Letter came in the 
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evening from the Princess 
V offering R.M. the use 
of her villa on the hills for 
a fortnight. R.M. consulted 
with me whether it would be 
good for Sophia to have a 
change. 

June 22nd. Sophia very weak. 
R.M. accepted the offer of Prin- 
cess V. . 

June 23rd, Intensely hot. 








[April 


R.M. out all day. Returned 
exhausted. 

June 24th. Left Rome with 
R.M. and Sophia. 


At this point, unfortunately, 
the diary ceases, but the so- 
journ made by the three holy 
women at the Princess V——’s 
villa is a matter of ecclesiastical 
history. 


VIII. 


The villa, which stood on the 
slopes of the Alban Hills be- 
tween Frascati and Marino, 
was a square white edifice 
which had no particular pre- 
tensions to beauty. It pos- 
sessed, however, a delightful 
garden with a fine view of the 
Campagna and of Rome. The 
custodian, who lived in a tiny 
lodge near the gates, was a 
cheerful personage called Marc- 
antonio Beffi. He wore a red 
shirt and had princely manners. 
His wife, Gina, who equalled 
him in amiability though she 
was less picturesque, looked 
after the domestic economy of 
the villa and cooked simple 
and excellent meals for the nuns. 
Both Marcantonio and Gina 
had learnt French from the 
Princess’s maid. The air of 
the hills proved beneficial al- 
most instantly to the suffering 
Sophia, and the abbess, whom 
immense excursions into an- 
tiquity had greatly exhausted, 
became exuberant with energy. 
Veronica wrangled incessantly 
with Gina, whose culinary 


methods, though they were 
immensely successful in the 
result, were startling in process. 





It was a pleasant existence, 
but after about a week Sophia 
had recovered completely, and 
therefore the Abbess and Ver- 
onica had nothing to do, and 
found their time began to pass 
very slowly. The abbess gazed 
wistfully at Rome, and thought 
of all the interesting relics of 
the past which she had omitted 
to see; Veronica’s temper be- 
came uncertain, and she made 
sarcastic allusions te Sophia, 
who displayed the hearty appe- 
tite of convalescence. 

One morning, however, some- 
thing happened which. gave a 
new direction to their activity. 
The abbess, who by this time 
knew some Italian, was in the 
garden talking to Marcantonio 
when a small and ragged urchin 
entered. He wore a huge 
wide -awake hat which com- 
pletely hid his face from the 
sight of any one taller than 
himself, and he carried a flask 
of wine which was presum- 
ably destined for Marcantonio’s 
luncheon. 

The abbess spoke to the 
urchin, and the urchin took off 
his ridiculous hat with a flour- 
ish. At the sight of his face 
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the abbess started ; it was scar- 
let, vividly inflamed, and cov- 
ered with small protuberances. 
She examined him closely and 
found that her first suspicions 
were correct, The urchin was 
suffering from a hearty attack 
of measles. He admitted that 
his head was aching violently, 
and that, when he walked, the 
landscape and all its details 
danced a mad tarantella in 
front of him. Then he sat on 
a flower-pot and wept many 
self-pitying tears, whereat the 
ruthless Marcantonio grinned. 
“He can walk; he is not 
so ill as he believes,” he said, 
standing well to windward of 
the boy, however. ‘“ Down 
there, around Marino, they 
have all caught it—the rosolia, 
—and some of the people have 
died —even those of mature 
age. But what can you ex- 
pect, Blessed Lady? They herd 
together like pigs in the 
slush.” And he threw a self- 
satisfied glance towards his 
own neat abode, whence the 
voice of Gina arose in an out- 
burst of unmelodious song. 
The abbess looked thought- 
fully at the sufferer for a 
moment; then she took his 
hand, led him into the villa, 
and put him to bed. That after- 
noon she walked with Veronica 
te the village whence he had 
come, and found that Marc- 
antonio had scarcely exagger- 
ated the state of affairs. An 
epidemic of measles was raging, 
and also, there was a dan- 
gerous low fever which at- 
tacked the victims just when 
they seemed to be convales- 
cent. The two plagues were 
not confined to the village, 
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but had spread all through 
the district that lies about the 
lake of Albano. The inhabit- 
ants of this district were for 
the most part extremely poor, 
and had notions of hygiene 
which were worse than rudi- 
mentary. Sister Veronica made 
the acquaintance of several 
other species of little beasts. 
The good abbess, undaunted 
by such drawbacks and by 
her own scanty knowledge of 
Italian, at once set to work— 
alleviating the condition of 
those who were sick, and teach- 
ing those who were well to 
take the obvious precautions 
against infection. Sometimes 
she made Marcantonio come 
with her as interpreter: Marec- 
antonio hated the office, but 
nevertheless obeyed. Veronica 
became active and contented, 
and Sophia sulked because she 
was not allowed to share in 
the work, but might only 
nurse the small boy at the 
villa. 

“We have only a week,” 
said the abbess; “‘ but miracles 
may happen in a week.” 

A day or two later some- 
thing happened which, if not 
@ miracle, seemed at any rate 
an intervening of Providence 
on behalf of the good work. 
A letter came from the Mother 
Superior of the orphanage 
where the abbess and nuns 
had taken shelter after they 
had left Saint-Ernoul, bringing 
the news that the Minister of 
the Interior had swooped upon 
her domain, and that there- 
fore she was unable to offer 
any further hospitality to the 
abbess. The letter was for- 
warded to Cardinal R——, and 
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by return of post a note came 
from his sister begging the 
abbess to regard the villa as 
her own for so long as she 
wished. 

The abbess rejoiced, and 
pushed on her work with re- 
newed vigour. The Princess 
V. sent her doctor — a 
brilliant young man, who 
dressed very smartly and had 
no particular love for religious 
Orders or squalid peasants. 
But he promptly fell in love 
with the abbess, and it is 
rumoured that he neglected 
all kinds of rich and fashion- 
able neurotics in Rome for 
her sake. In spite of this 
eombination of energy and 
genius, the epidemic increased : 
there were more deaths, and 
the poor people grew despond- 
ent and gave themselves up 
for lost as soon as they felt 
slightly unwell. The abbess 
toiled and toiled until she 
grew perceptibly thinner, cur- 
tailing her sleep and tramping 
from cottage to cottage with 
food and medicine; Veronica 
was possessed by a devouring 
devil of energy, and the young 
doctor soiled innumerable speci- 
mens of exquisite linen in the 
dirt of plague-stricken hovels, 
But though the measles abated, 
the fever assumed a more 
severe form as the heat in- 
creased. At last, one evening 
when three children and an 
old woman had died, the 
doctor, who was in consulta- 
tion with the abbess at the 





villa, admitted that he be- 
gan to share the general 
despondency. 


““We should have an army 
of workers, madame,” he said, 
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an army in yourself. The 
poor people are becomin 

panic - stricken; they believe 
that the Madonna delle Grazie 
of Marino has frowned upon 
them. They are strangely 
superstitious —I demand par- 
don, —easily depressed. The 
procession of the Holy Picture 
has so far failed to reassure 
them.” 

“We must send for more 
quinine,” said the abbess. 

“All the quinine in the 
world can’t save people who 
are certain that they are on 
the brink of death,” said the 
doctor, “and imagine that their 
patron saints have forsaken 
them. Apropos, there is one 
thing that they are always 
demanding.” 

“What is it?” asked the 
abbess. 

The doctor laughed quickly 
and glanced at her with a tiny 
glint of malice in his full, in- 
tensely black eyes. He brushed 
the sleeve of his smart flannel 
suit with the back of his hand 
and twisted his wiry moustache. 

“ A relic of some holy person,” 
he answered. ‘Or, better still, 
several relics. It appears that 
there are few fin the district, 
and that these have not proved 
very—efficacious.” He smiled 
at the abbess, who looked 
solemn and nodded thought- 
fully. 

“As you know, dear madame,” 
he said, “I know nothing of 
such things. I am concerned 
only with the practical side 
of the healer’s art.” And 
he bowed half-ironically to 
her. 

The abbess regarded him 
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sternly, and then her face 
puckered into a reluctant smile. 

“You may be an infidel,” 
she said gruffly, “but at any 
rate you're a very kind infidel. 
I’ve seen you at work.” And 
when she had spoken the young 
doctor suddenly lost all his 

rkiness and ironical swagger 
and looked like an embarrassed 
boy. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said 
after a moment, “and I advise 
you to obtain some relics from 
Rome.” 

“T shall go there to-morrow,” 
said the abbess. 

And on the next day she 
went. Before departing she 
warned Veronica to expect a 
box containing relics and to 
make inquiries at the post 
office if it did not arrive within 
forty-eight hours. For she had 
determined to pass two days in 
Rome in order to enlist the 
sympathy of certain influential 
persons on behalf of her poor 
people. 

When she reached the city 
she drove at once to the Vatican 
and explained the whole affair 
to Cardinal R His Emin- 
ence was extremely sympathetic 
and despatched a messenger to 
some address which the abbess 
did not overhear. Whilst they 
were awaiting his return the 
Princess V—— was announced. 
This scented but kindly woman 
was delighted to see the abbess, 
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asked all sorts of questions 
about the poor contadini, and 
insisted that the holy woman 
was to sleep for two nights in 
her palace. The abbess had 
intended to stay at the convent, 
but eventually she accepted the 
princess’s invitation. Then the 
messenger returned, bearing a 
large wooden box which con- 
tained many holy bones, frag- 
ments of hair, and something 
in a bottle which proved to be 
a toe-nail. The Cardinal ex- 
patiated on the origin and the 
merit of the relics, and even 
whilst he did so the abbess 
nailed up the box, corded it, 
sealed it, and addressed it to 
Sister Verenica. She intended 
to send explanations and in- 
structions that evening. The 
messenger took the box to the 
post office, and the abbess 
departed on her round of visits. 
She had only paid three when 
a remarkable event happened. 
The day was very hot, the 
abbess was overwrought with 
nursing and late hours. As 
she was descending the steps 
of the Trinité de’ Monti she 
fainted. She recovered con- 
sciousness immediately, and was 
assisted into a carriage by some 
sympathetic passers-by. But 
when she reached the palace of 
Princess V. she was too ill 
to do anything but go to bed, 
and far too ill to write to 
Veronica. 





IX, 


At Grottaferrata, halfway 
between Frascati and Marino, 
dwelt an aged and very surly 
man named Angelo Grazioli. 


He was a professional beggar, 
and earned a decent income by 
making himself a nuisance to 
all the tourists who visited the 
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district. This venerable rogue 
existed in extreme squalor, but 
it was believed by his neigh- 
bours that he had a com- 
fortable sum invested in Gov- 
ernment securities. He lived 
with his daughter, a grim lady 
of some forty-five years; they 
quarrelled incessantly. 

Shortly before the arrival of 
the abbess, Angelo Grazioli fell 
sick of a fever, and took to his 
bed, where he alternately be- 
moaned his imminent demise 
and reviled his daughter, who 
did not believe that he was 
really ill, and called him a lazy 
old fool. He became rapidly 
worse, and when the abbess 
and the doctor visited him, 
they had scarcely the faintest 
hope of his recovery. Marcan- 
tonio shared their forebodings, 
but was resigned. “The old 
Angelo has orders to march,” 
he informed everyone whom 
he met. ‘He doesn’t like it, 
but it is the will of God, and 
certainly he was a very great 
rogue.” 

On the day after the abbess 
went to Rome, it seemed that 
Angelo was about to obey the 
orders mentioned by Marcan- 
tonio. Sister Veronica sat by 
his bedside all the morning, 
and his daughter, scared at 
last, wept copiously in the back- 
ground. About four o’clock 
in the afternoon, however, he 
rallied slightly, and when she 
had done everything that was 
possible, Veronica seized the 
opportunity of returning to 
the villa for some medicine. 
When she arrived, she found 
Sister Sophia drooping in 


ecstatic contemplation over a 
large box. 
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“ Dear Veronica,” said Sophia, 
“the holy relics have come, [I 
recognise the handwriting of 
the Reverend Mother, and al. 
ready a heavenly fragrance has 
spread through the house.” 

Veronica inspected the box. 
She, too, recognised the hand- 
writing of the abbess on the 
label. At the other end of 
the box was another label, and 
on it was printed in large 
letters the one word SPEDITO. 
Veronica’s experience of Italian 
parcels was small. She stared 
at the word and wondered what 
it meant. 

“We had better open it,” 
she said. They took off the 
lid. Inside they found the 
holy bones and the bottle con- 
taining a toe-nail. Kneeling, 
they touched the relics rever- 
ently. But though they 
searched in every corner of 
the box, they found nothing 
to tell them the names of the 
original owner or owners of 
these glorious fragments. 
Veronica was much perplexed ; 
she was convinced that the 
abbess would not have for- 
gotten such an _ important 
matter. Sophia was nearly 
sure that the object in the 
bottle belonged to a certain 
holy man of the fourth century 
who was famous for allowing 
his finger-nails and toe-nails 
to grow exceedingly long. But 
Veronica was scornful of her 
theories, and became, indeed, 
quite cross. 

“Tt’s impossible to go down 
to the sick people and tell 
them that these bones belong 
to so-and-so when really they 
belong to someone quite dif- 
ferent,” she said; “and if we 
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say that we don’t know whose 
bones any of them are, they 
won’t have any faith in them. 
They'll think they belong to 
some saint who takes no in- 
terest in the district.” 

“Then we must wait until 
the Reverend Mother returns,” 
said Sophia. 

“T don’t want to wait,” said 
Veronica. “I want to take 
them to Angelo Grazioli this 
very evening. There is a fine 
chance of a miracle. Oh! 
there must be a name some- 
where!” 

She turned over the lid of 
the box. Then she uttered 
an exclamation of surprise and 
joy. “Look!” she cried. 

She was pointing to the 
large label. 

“ How blind we were!” she 
said. “That is the name of 
the saint.” 

Sophia peered at the label. 
“Spedito,” she spelled slowly. 
“Ts that really the name?” 

“ No, of course it’s not, foolish 
one,” retorted Veronica. “S 
stands for saint. Pedito is his 
name. Saint Pedito, It’s clear 
enough.” 

“TI don’t seem to remember 
him,” murmured Sophia. 

“You are a very ignorant 
young woman, and I am a 
very ignorant old one,” said 
Veronica. ‘Who are we that 
we should presume to remember 
all the glorious names in the 
Calendar? And Pedito is with- 
out doubt the Italian way of 
pronouncing the name of some 
saint whom we know well 
under another title,—possibly 
the blessed Saint Peter him- 
self.” 

“Ah! I understand,” said 
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Sophia, looking hopelessly be- 
fogged. 

‘Whoever he is,” continued 
Veronica triumphantly, “he 
was very holy, or the Reverend 
Mother would never have sent 
his portions. And the wax is 
sealed with the seal of an 
Eminence,— you can see the 
Hat above the shield. And 
now pack up the bex for 
Marcantonio to carry. I am 
going te the dispensary to 
make medicine for the old 
Angelo.” 

Sophia obeyed, and as soon 
as the medicine was prepared 
they summoned Marcantonio. 
He entered with his hat in his 
hand, grinning cheerfully. 

“The holy relics have ar- 
rived,” said Veronica. 

Marcantonio dropped on one 
knee and crossed himself. 
Then he rose and gazed with 
great reverence at the box. 

“Ah!” he said. “And what 
may be the name of the glori- 
ous defunct ?” 

“Saint Pedito,” answered 
Veronica. 

Marcantonio repeated the 
words thoughtfully. ‘I can- 
not recall the name, but I am 
only a poor, ignorant sinner,” 
he confessed. ‘No doubt Gina 
will know it. Gina is very 
wise concerning saints, and is 
always rebuking me for a fool 
in such matters.” He went to 
the window, made a trumpet 
of his hands, and shouted 
“Gina!” There was an an- 
swering cry from the garden, 
and in another moment Gina 
appeared. Her bare arms 
smelt powerfully of onions. 

‘“‘ What do you desire, blessed 
ladies?” she asked. 
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“Gina, my beloved one,” said 
Marcantonio, “ do you know a 
saint called Saint Pedito?” 

Ginasurveyed him seornfully. 

“Saint Pedito!” she cried. 
“If I know him! Only a fool 
would be ignorant of so holy a 
man; a healer, a prophet, a 
martyr, a worker of miracles! 
Was he not the patron saint 
of my paternal aunt and of my 
mother’s mother! Know him, 
indeed !” 

Marcantonio beamed with 
pride. 

“You see, blessed ladies, she 
knows him. She knows them 
all. There is not a saint in 
the calendar of whom she is 
ignorant. In that box, my 
Gina,” he continued, “you see 
the bones of the blessed and 
glorious Saint Pedito. For 
whom be praise in swcula scecu- 
lorum, Amen.” Gina crossed 
herself and contemplated the 
relics. 


When they reached the hovel 
of Angelo Grazioli the daughter 
met them at the door and, with 
much wailing, informed them 
that the old man was already 
in extremis. They found him 
sitting up in bed, gasping for 
breath and rolling his eyes 
terribly. Sister Sophia sank 
to her knees and began to 
recite the prayers for the dying, 
but Marcantonio took a less 
despondent view, addressing 
the old man cheerfully and 
indeed gaily. 

“ Let us have no more of that 
groaning, you old rascal,” he 
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“You spoke of him as a 
healer, Gina,” said Veronica; 
“do you know what diseases 
he was especially fond of 
healing ?” 

“* Mumps, measles, toothache, 
malaria, typhoid, boils, rheu- 
matism, colic, and the itch,” 
answered Gina, enumerating, 
without a second’s hesitation, 
the ailments with which she 
was most familiar. Veronica 
and Sophia rejoiced greatly, 
and intimated to Marcantonio 
that they were ready to start. 
Marcantonio picked up the 
box, balanced it on his shoul- 
der and strode out. The liar 
went back to her onions. 

As they walked towards 
Grottaferrata Veronica noticed 
that a cool and healthful 
wind was blowing across the 
Campagna, and, later, that 
the air in the village seemed 
fresher than she had ever 
known it. 


said, “for here is a blessed saint 
come on purpose to give you 
one more chance of mending 
your ways and living in de- 
cency. Behold the relics of 
the ever-blessed and glorious 
San Pedito, prophet and 
martyr.” 

The old man’s gasps ceased. 
“T never heard of him,” he 
said sullenly, glaring at the 
relics. 

“Which only shows,” said 
the irrepressible Marcantonio, 
“ what a besotted old ignoramus 
you are. Any person of ordin- 
ary education and piety knows 
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that he was the patron saint of 
all holy women, that he was 
not only a prophet and martyr, 
but a healer, a worker of 
miracles, when called on to 
intervene in bad cases of 
mumps, measles, malaria, tooth- 
ache, typhoid, boils, colic, and 
the itch Am I not right, 
blessed ladies? So touch the 
relics and try to repent your 
long career of roguery.” 

And after this eloquent ex- 
ordium Sister Veronica brought 
the relics one by one to the 
bedside. 

Now whether the bones and 
the hair and the toe-nail which 
were attributed to the late 
Saint Pedito had really be- 
longed to some person of extra- 
ordinary and contagious virtue, 
or whether the cool wind that 
blew across the Campagna 
brought a healing influence,— 
on this vexed question it is not 
the province of the present his- 
torian to decide. The abbess 
had her opinion and the doctor 
had his, and they did not agree. 
It is sufficient to chronicle the 
hard fact that as soon as 
Angelo had touched the relics 
his condition began to improve. 
He slept, he was able to take 
nourishment, he ceased to an- 
ticipate death, and he swore 
more heartily than ever at his 
daughter. On the next day 
the doctor pronounced him out 
of danger, and in a week he 
was once more annoying tra- 
vellers on the Appian Way. 
He displayed no very marked 
symptoms of gratitude for the 
miracle that had been accom- 
plished by the relics; but his 
daughter, who was pious 
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though cantankerous, conceived 
a fervent admiration for Saint 
Pedito, and at once spread the 
news of his virtues throughout 
the district. During the three 
days when the abbess lay ill in 
the palace of Princess V: 
the relics were borne by Veron- 
ica and Sophia to every sick- 
bed that it was possible for 
them to reach, and in every 
case, whether it was one of 
fever or measles or any other 
of the unpleasant diseases en- 
umerated by Gina, the patient 
was soon onthe mend. The fame 
of Saint Pedito spread far and 
wide over the Campagna: pro- 
cessions of the devout came 
from Tivoli, Palestrina, Subiaco, 
and Segni; a lame beggar who 
dwelt on the sea-coast was 
brought on a litter, and sub- 
sequently walked all the way 
back to Ostia, singing and re- 
joicing. The drivers of oil- 
carts and wine-carts were vol- 
uble in praise of the saint and 
carried his fame to Rome, and 
very soon the priests in the 
churches of Trastevere were 
harassed with inquiries as to 
why there were no altars dedi- 
cated to so holy a martyr and 
healer. When the story reached 
the Vatican is unknown, but 
the abbess heard it forty-eight 
hours after the miracle of old 
Angelo, on the very day when 
she was packing her carpet- 
bag to return to the villa. She 
nttered a brief but emphatic 
exclamation and took the first 
train to Frascati. 

Veronica met her at the gates 
of the garden. One glance at 
her was enough to tell the 
abbess that she was in a state 
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of religious eostasy that bor- 
dered on delirium. The abbess 
assumed her sternest expression. 

“Veronica,” she said, “ you 
have done a dreadful thing.” 

Veronica stared at her. 

“TI, Reverend Mother?” she 
cried in amazement. Then her 
voice became inspired, rhapso- 
dical, ‘I have done a won- 
derful, wonderful thing,” she 
chanted, “a thing that shall 
never be forgotten, a deed of 
glory. I have brought back a 
saint to the earth, and he has 
healed the sick and caused the 
lame to walk. And I did it, I, 
poor Veronica! Not unto me 
be the glory.” She gathered 
breath for a new outburst, but 
the abbess cut her short. 

“Calm yourself,” she said, 
“don’t be hysterical. You know 
perfectly well that there is no 
such saint as Saint Pedito. 
He is an invention, a forgery. 
You made him up. What on 
earth possessed you?” 

Veronica’s face became ghast- 
ly. “No such saint?” she 
cried. “Is that true, Reverend 
Mother?” 

“Perfectly true,” said the 
abbess, taking snuff. “And 
you know it. I’m afraid that 
you are mad. What made you 
invent that particular name? 
Why didn’t you call the relics 
by the name of a real saint?” 


“T call Heaven—and Sister 
Sophia—to witness that the 
name is the name written 
by you on the box,” cried 
Veronica. ‘We could find 
nothing inside to tell us whom 
the holy relics belong to, but at 
last we remembered the cover. 
Ah, Reverend Mother, don’t 
look at me with such eyes! 
What has happened? What 
have I done?” 

The abbess sat down on a 
garden-seat. Her face was — 
seamed with wonderful lines. 
For a long while she could 
not speak. ‘You have done 
nothing, my dear Veronica, 
nothing,” she said, “except 
that you have created an active, 
miraculous saint out of a—a 
luggage-label.” And then she 
laughed so convulsively that 
Veronica thought she was about 
to die. 

Veronica did not laugh. She 
was pallid with dismay. “Then 
whose were the bones?” she 
cried. 

The abbess conquered her 
laughter and wiped her 
eyes. 

“They were nobody’s in 
particular,” she said. “They 
came from the catacombs, and 
certainly belonged to some very 
holy person. Oh dear, oh dear! 
And now let us think of what 
has to be done.” 


” XI 


It was a difficult question, for 
even as they sat there the fame 
of Saint Pedito was spreading 
like wildfire, and the good people 
of Marino and Grottaferrata 


were planning a jollification in 
his honour. There was a crowd 
of rejoicing peasants at the 
villa gate that evening, and 
Marcantonio, to its huge de- 
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light, fired salvoes to the glory 
of the saint from the small brass 
cannon on the terrace. To ex- 
plain to all these happy people 
that Pedito was a fraud—that 
he had never had any bones, 
never existed—seemed impos- 
sible: either they would refuse 
to believe the explanation, or 
there would be a grand riot 
and the Holy Church would be 
discredited. The abbess hesi- 
tated for several days, during 
which Saint Pedito accom- 
plished miracles of the utmost 
splendour,—not limiting his 
attention to human beings, but 
including oxen and horses in 
the fold of his beneficent influ- 
ence. Votive offerings to him 
were hung all about the ex- 
terior walls of the villa garden, 
and the local poet composed 
strambott: in his honour which 
every one sang. Meanwhile 
the healthful wind continued to 
blow and was acclaimed as the 
venticello di San Pedito,—a 
title which it bears to this 
day. 

At last the abbess could no 
longer bear the strain of con- 
scious duplicity and went to 
Rome, where she poured the 
whole story into the astonished 
ears of Cardinal R——. He 
listened gravely to her, and 
when she had ceased to speak 
he remained lost in thought 
for some moments. Then he 
looked up at her. 

“What do you propose to 
do, my sister?” he asked. 

The abbess made eloquent 
gestures with her fat hands. 
“TIT came to your Eminence for 
advice,” she said. “I’m at my 
wits’ end. If we take away 
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their saint we shall take away 
their faith in the holy relics; 
yet we can’t let him go on. 
He’s not a real saint, and all 
the honour that the real saints 
ought to have is bestowed on 
him. I give it up; I feel 
beaten. It’s the first time in 
my life.” 

The Cardinal was again deep 
in thought. 

“ After all,” he murmured, 
“why shouldn’t we let him go 
on—as you phrase it, my 
sister ?” 

The abbess looked scandal- 
ised. 

“ Eminence! ” she cried. 

He held up a long thin hand. 

‘‘Wait a moment,” he said. 
“Saint Pedito has worked mir- 
acles; how do we know that 
the invention of his name was 
not a miracle; that perhaps 
there really was some saint of 
that name—or something very 
like it— whose existence has 
unfortunately been forgotten ? 
Eh! there used to be so many 
good persons in this bad world, 
my sister!” 

The abbess stared at him. 

“Your Eminence really thinks 
it possible——” she said. 

The Cardinal smiled bril- 
liantly. “The whole affair is 
very wonderful and mysteri- 
ous,” he said. “If there is no 
saint of that name there cer- 
tainly ought to be. At any 
rate, it will be worth while to 
make inquiries. I will give 
instructions; meanwhile——” 
he paused. 

“Meanwhile?” echoed the 
abbess. 

“Meanwhile, say nothing,” 
said the Cardinal. “The whole 
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affair wears too divine an aspect 
to admit of human interference 
—for the present.” 

So the abbess said nothing. 

But how the Cardinal set a 
scholar to work in various 
libraries, and how the scholar 
discovered that a certain Ro- 
man soldier called Expeditus, 
who lived in the third century 
of our era, became a Christian 
and died a martyr in the Colos- 
seum, being slain of lions, and 
how an expert osteologist re- 
cognised the marks of lions’ 
teeth on the bones which had 
accomplished so many miracles 
—are not these things written 
in the official account of the 
saint’s canonisation ? He was 
established on such a Definitely 
Historical Basis that even the 
abbess ceased to have any doubt 
that Veronica’s misreading of 
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the label was divinely prompted, 
and Veronica is quite convinced 
that mystic fire burnt all about 
the word when she first beheld 
it. She gives herself tremend- 
ous airs over the whole business, 
But if the abbess had not been 
a very fat woman, and there- 
fore, as we proved at the out- 
set of this history, extremely 
holy and given to charitable 
works, who shall say if the 
contadint would have ever con- 
quered their epidemic, if the 
noses of the other saints would 
have been put so sadly out of 
joint, or if Saint Pedito or 
Spedito would have ever been 
rescued from the limbo of for- 
gotten virtue in order to send 
prayers to heaven so expedi- 
tiously that they overtook others 
which had started long before? 
Palmam que meruit ferat. 
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THE OXFORD BOOK OF ITALIAN VERSE. 


BY MOIRA O’NEILL. 


Most lovers of English poetry 
now possess the ‘Oxford Book 
of English Verse.’ A great 
many are fortunate enough to 
have also the ‘Oxford Book of 
French Verse. How many 
readers will be found, we 
wonder, for the ‘Oxford Book 
of Italian Verse,’ now chosen 
and edited by Mr St John 
Lucas ? 

One hopes the answer will 
be, “A great many, and of the 
most intelligent kind”; for, 
indeed, the collection deserves 
such. But English people, 
though lovers of poetry, are 
not so commonly lovers of 
foreign languages. Most of 
them have some conscientious 
knowledge of French, but com- 
paratively few have more than 
a travelling acquaintance with 
Italian. They think it a beauti- 
ful language—a point on which 
all but the deaf must agree ; 
but they usually prefer listen- 
ing to it to reading it. 

Perhaps a change for the 
better is beginning in this 
direction. During the last few 
years it has seemed to me that 
interest in Italian poetry is 
growing and spreading in 
England. The Dante societies 
are numerous, and if people 
care to read Dante they will 


probably care to read other 
poets, his eompatriots. We 
have heard it asserted lately 
that the Dante societies are 
content to read their poet in 
translations. It isa dark accus- 
ation, and one should not be too 
ready to believe the worst. I 
certainly know three Dante 
societies of which the members 
are diligent students of Italian. 
As one of them remarked, 
translations were so difficult 
it was simpler te learn the 
language. I suspect that this 
member had been struggling 
with Cary; but it would be 
easy to give the remark a 
wider application. 

The new “Oxford Book” 
should prove a great en- 
couragement to those sensible 
people who think it natural to 
learn a language. Here they 
will find five hundred pages of 
Italian poems ranging from 
the thirteenth to the nine- 
teenth century, long and 
short, religious and profane, 
sweet and sensitive, grave and 


ay. 
. The Anthology begins fitly 
with St Francis of Assisi’s 
well-known Psalm of Praise, 
that noble and childlike thanks- 
giving for all the fair Creation 
0 


“ for our lord brother the sun 
Who lighteth up the day for us... 
for sister moon and for the stars 
Which Thou hast made in heaven all precious, shining, fair, . . 


for sister water 


Who is most meek and serviceable, precious, pure. . . om 


for brother fire 


Who is beautiful and joyous, wayward and strong.” 
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There is nothing like the 
‘“‘Laudes Creaturarum” in the 
rest of the book; but that per- 
haps is saying no more than 
that there was never another 
St Francis of Assisi. 

The poem by Ciullo d’Alcamo 
which follows it is one of the 
kind called a Contrasto,—a 
dialogue between an ardent 
and very plain-spoken lover 
and a lady of the too-much- 
protesting order. It is no 
doubt given by Mr Lucas 
because of its interest, being, 
as was once supposed, the 
oldest piece of Italian poetry 
extant. There is only half of 
it before us here, with no inti- 
mation of the existence of the 
other half. A few notes might 
have been mercifully granted, 
as it is quite the most difficult 
piece of Italian in the - book, 
with words of Sicilian and 
Provengal origin, such as 
abento, perperi, and aritonno. 
What would the average 
reader make of this verse ?— 


“ Se i tuoi parenti trovanmi 
E che mi pozon fari ? 
Una difesa mettoci 
Di dumilia agostari ; 
Non mi tocara patreto 
Per quanto avere ha’ in Bari. 
Viva lo ’mperadore, graz’ a Deo ! 
Intendi, bella, questo ti dico eo.” 


Could he be expected to 
know that certain coins called 
“ Augustals” were struck in 
the year 1231, and that in the 
same year the Emperor Fred- 
erick II. instituted the system 
of the Defensa, which provided 
that an inferior unjustly at- 
tacked by a superior was 
allowed to invoke the sov- 
ereign’s name, and this was 
called a Defensa? 


We would refer the inquir. 
ing reader, who is perhaps not 
exactly the same person as the 
average reader, to ‘The Fore- 
runners of Dante,’ a perfect 
little book by that perfect 
scholar, Mr A. J. Butler, the 
loss of whom we still deplore, 
His editing of the early Italian 
peets is an example of what 
such a thing should be, for it 
combines the knowledge of the 
expert with the fine taste and 
sympathy of the born man of 
letters. The editing of Mr 
Lucas leaves something to be 
desired. It may be that he is 
@ little deficient in the love of 
perfection ; it may be that he 
does not interest himself in 
the complicated and scientific 
versification of Dante’s fore- 
runners and contemporaries. 
But for. whatever reason, it is a 
pity that he should have given 
a faulty version of the most 
beautiful thing written before 
the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ and not even 
by that surpassed. 

The lovely elegy of Gia- 
comino Pugliese (No. 8), 


**Morte, perché m’ hai fatto si gran 
guerra,” 


is one of the wonders of litera- 
ture. Comment is helpless ; it 
is too exquisitely simple and 
sweet. One might as well 
comment on the lament of the 
nightingale, 

One other poem of the same 
period, though not equal, may 
be compared with it—Rinaldo 
d’Aquino’s song of the for- 
saken girl whose lover has 
“taken the Cross” for his own 
salvation and to her very piti- 
ful loss. It is a song of sorrow, 
naive and pathetic. 
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‘¢ Gia mai non mi conforto, 
Né mi vo’ rallegrare : 
Le nave sono al porto, 
E vogliono collare. 
Vassene la pit gente 
In terra d’ oltra mare : 
Ed io, lassa dolente, 
Como deg’ io fare? 


La croce salva la gente, 
E me face disviare : 
La croce mi fa dolente, 
Non mi val Dio pregare. 
Oi croce pellegrina, 
Perché m’ hai si distrutta ? 
Oi me, lassa Tapina 
Ch’ i’ ardo e ’ncendo tutta ! ” 


Never can I forget my woe, 
And comfort naught avails. 
The ships are in the port below, 
Waiting to hoist their sails. 

The men are all for sailing 
To lands beyond the sea : 

And I alone am wailing 
What will become of me? 


The cross that saves all living 
Has set my steps astray : 
The cross such grief is giving, 

To God I cannot pray. 
Oh, cross of pilgrims faring, 
What of my lonely strife ! 
The grief my heart is bearing 
Will waste away my life. 


Many such a song went 
sighing down the wind that 
filled the sails of Crusaders’ 
ships, 

We do not often hear the 
maiden’s own voice in these 
early poems. But it sounds 
again clearly in the two sonnets 
(Nos. 16 and 17) in which a 
gentle girl refuses to rejoice 
with the rejoicing spring, be- 
cause of the evil apparently so 
triumphant around her, and 
because her father resolves to 
wed her to some unknown 
and probably villainous person, 
while she is bent on entering 
the cloister. That maiden has 
lived in all centuries and is 
living yet, though the world 
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has lately grown incredulous 
of her. And the fierce and 
cruel spirit in men that made 
life terrible to her, breathes 
with savage eloquence in the 
two sonnets of Cecco Angio- 
lieri (Nos. 30 and 31):— 


‘* S’ i fosse foco, arderei ’1 mondo; 
S’ i fosse vento, lo tempesterei ; 
8’ i fosse acqua, io l’ annegherei ; 
8’ i fosse Dio, mandereil in profondo.” 


If I were fire, this world ’'d make a 
burning heap ; 

If I were wind, I’d blow it down ; 

If I were water, it should drown ; 

If I were God, I’d hurl it to the 
deep. 


Mr Lucas places these two 
sonnets with dramatic effect 
between the stately amenities 
of Guido Cavalcante and other 
lesser singers of his century. 
And then we come to the ‘Vita 
Nuova ’ itself. 

Eleven of the lovely sonnets 
and six canzoni are given from 
it, breathing the wonderful 
young love of Dante for Beat- 
rice, the most famous passion 
known to poetry. With their 
pure flame of adoration and 
the mystic quality that lifts 
them always just above the 
level of earthly love, even when 
the young heart’s beating is 
felt along the lines, as in the 
incomparable (No. 49), 


‘* Negli occhi porta la miadonna Amore,” 


they waken in us a feeling 
that no other love - poetry 
wakens, a tender awe like their 
own before the spiritual mystery 
of beauty. One canzone ends 
with lines that seem to fore- 
shadow the place of Beatrice 
in the ‘ Divina Commedia ’:— 
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‘* Perché il piacere della sua beltate 
Partendo sé dalla nostra veduta 
Divenne spirital bellezza grande, 
Che per lo cielo spande 
Luce d’ amor che gli angeli saluta, 

E lo intelletto loro alto e sottile 
Face maravigliar ; tanto é gentile !” 


Wherefore the pleasure of her loveliness 

Departing from this region of our sight 

Became a spirit-beauty great and high, 

That spreads through all the sky 

A ray of love greeting the angels bright 

Till their deep minds and keen do 
marvel much ; 


-The wonder of her gentleness is such ! 


Beautiful as these early poems 
of Dante’s are, they are only 
the work of his youth. We 
cannot from what is included 
in this Anthology form the 
remotest conception of his 
genius at its full strength. 
The amazing scope of the 
‘Divina Commedia,’ its heights 
and depths, its bitterness, its 
exaltation, its dramatic inten- 
sity, its prophetic vision,—all 
these are what we think of 
when we name Dante, and 
none of these are here. An 
Anthology of English poems 
which should include a dozen 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets, his 
“Venus and Adonis” and “The 
Rape of Lucrece,” would give 
an idea of Shakespeare about 
as adequate. 

Another great poet and glory 
of Italian literature is hardly 
represented at all. Mr Lucas 
gives us just ten pages of 
Ariosto’s trifling, ending with 
a sonnet of perfect and simple 
sincerity. But how, indeed, in 
a collection of lyrics, is the 
wonderful story-teller to find 
justice and a place? Ariosto 
is a poet of the rank of Chaucer, 
wide of vision, gay and musi- 
cal of tongue, amused, sympa- 


thetic, and ironical by turns, 
keeping his story swiftly 
moving with an art that looks 
like naiveté, and a superb 
variety of circumstance. He 
is not Chaucer’s equal in hu- 
manity and wit, but more than 
his equal in melody and force. 
The sonnet already alluded to 
we shall quote, not as char- 
acteristic of Ariosto, but for 
exactly the opposite reason. 
In literature as in life, people 
sometimes speak out of char- 
acter, and the result is invari- 
ably interesting (No. 155) :— 


‘* Come creder debb’ io che tu in ciel 
oda, 
Signor benigno, i miei non caldi 
preghi, 
Se gridando la lingua che mi sleghi, 
Tu vedi quanto il cor nel laccio 
goda? 
Tu ch’ il vero cognosci, me ne snoda, 
E non mirar ch’ ogni mio senso il 
nieghi : 
Ma prima il fa che di me carco 
pieghi 
Caronte il legno alla dannata proda. 
Iscusi 1’ error mio, Signore eterno, 
L’ usanza ria che par che si mi 
copra 
Gli occhi, che ’1 ben dal mal poco 
discerno. 
L’ aver pieta d’ un cor pentito, anch’ 
opra 
E di mortal: sol trarlo dall’ inferno 
Mal grado suo, puoi tu, Signor, 
di sopra.” 


Can I believe in Heaven they reach 
Thine ear, 
O Lord benign, my prayers that 
are so cold, 
When my tongue cries on Thee to 
loose the hold 
Which yet Thou see’st my secret 
heart holds dear ? 
Thou Who dost know the truth, re- 
lease me here, 
And heed not though my senses, 


rebels bold, 

Deny Thee: hasten! when my 
corpse is cold, 

Let me not in that barque with 
Charon steer, 
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Forgive me all, eternal Lord ! too well 
Hath evil custom blinded my clear 
sight 
Till good from ill I scarcely now 
can tell. 
A heart that’s penitent can ask with 
right 
A mortal’s pardon, but to draw 
hearts from hell 
Against their will Thou only hast 
the might. 


Now to turn back a century 
or so and to think upon a poet 
who is at least distinctly if not 
fully represented in the collec- 
tion, Francesco Petrarca. His 
very name brings gracious 
melody into the mind. There 
is an art that may reach per- 
fection, and that art was his. 
It would be impossible to over- 
estimate the influence of 
Petrarca upon Italian litera- 
ture. His work was studied, 
worshipped, and, alas! imitated, 
more or less consciously, by 
every man of poetic and am- 
bitious talent, for at least two 
centuries. No one ever imitated 
Dante. The reason is hardly 
worth pointing out. Dante is 
one of the universal poets, as 
Shakespeare is. Men read 
Shakespeare who read no other 
poet, and who believe that they 
care nothing for poetry. Men 
read Dante as if a spell were 
laid upon them to read him, 
as indeed it is,—the spell of 
an intellect so concentrated, a 
heart so ardent, a voice so 
vibrating with passion, that it 
arrests the listener’s mind and 
holds him prisoner. The men 
who read Petrarca are those 
whom the gods have made 
poetical. He is the poets’ poet, 
as Spenser was called, but for 
a different reason. All that 
he does is perfect, cleanly/out- 
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lined, full of melody, and 
finished to the limit of the 
possible, yet without a trace 
of effort. The ars celare artem 
had never a better exponent. 
He carried his learning lightly, 
he who was the most learned 
man {jin Italy, as well as the 
immortal lover of Laura. 

From the “Canzoniere” Mr 
Lucas has given us both songs 
and sonnets, chosen excellently 
well. It is difficult to make a 
selection from work so even in 
quality. The same kind of 
difficulty would be felt in 
making a selection from the 
works of Thomas Campion, 
who, though not nearly so 
great a man as Petrarca, was 
yet a lyric poet of exquisite 
quality, and whose work was 
similarly even in merit. There 
is not a more beautiful canzone 
in Italian than (No. 66)— 


‘*Chiare, fresche e dolci acque,”— 


or the one which Mr Lucas 
gives, following this (No. 67)— 


‘‘Di pensier in pensier, di monte in 
monte.” 


But we miss the radiant little 
poem— 


‘¢Giovane donna sott’ un verdé lauro,” 


and many a lovely sonnet 
beside; such as 


** Qual rosignuol, che si soave piagne,” 
and 


‘* Né per sereno ciel ir vaghe stelle,” 


for which we cannot but think 
space might have been found, 
as well as for that fervent 


‘* Cara la vita, e dopo lei mi pare.” 
Our special thanks are due, 
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however, for the inclusion of 
(No. 88)— 


“Italia mia, benché ‘1 parlar sia 
indarno.” 


There is no nobler patriotic 
peem, or more perfect, in the 
language. In one stanza alone, 
what a thrilling pathos is com- 
bined with a pride that sud- 
denly takes fire !— 


**Non @ questo il terren ch’ i’ toccai 

pria? 

Non é questo ’1 mio nido 

Ove nudrito fui si doleemente ? 

Non é questa la patria in ch’ io mi 
fido, : 

Madre benigna e pia, 

Che copre |’ uno e I altro mio 
parente ? 

Per Dio, questo la mente 

Talor vi mova; e con pietd guardate 

Le lagrime del popol doloroso, 

Che sol da voi riposo 

Dopo Dio spera ; e pur che voi mos- 
triate 

Segno alcun di pietate, 

Virti contra furore 

Prendera l arme, e fia ’1 combatter 
corto : 

Ché I antico valore 

Negl’ italici cor non ¢ ancor morto.” 


Is not this land the same where first I 

stood ? 

Is it not here, the nest 

Where I was nursed so sweetly day 
and night? 

Is not this fatherland my own wherein 
my faith I rest, 

Mother benign and good, 

That covers now both parents from 
my sight? 

Oh, that at last this might 

For God’s sake move your minds to 
feel 

Compassion for a people’s tears and 
woes, 

Who but for God can hope repose 

From none but you ! let their appeal 

Call forth your pity now to heal, 

Else men to stop this fury’s way 

Will take up arms, and short will be 
the strife : 

The valour of an ancient day 

Still in Italian hearts can wake to 
life. 


We are sometimes a little 
surprised at the things Mr 
Lucas thinks worth including, 
and at none more than the 
effusion by Andrea del Basso 
(No. 105)—a piece of mere 
cruelty and ugliness, eminently 
suitable for oblivion. He may 
have thought the dramatic 
contrast was worth some- 
thing, as he has placed it 
immediately before the poems 
by Boiardo,—delicate and jey- 
ous things, with an ineffable 
grace of their own. Of all 
the celebrations of Spring 
which this volume contains,— 
and they are upwards of fifty, 
—we should award the palm to 
the following “ Madrigale” by 
Boiardo (No. 107)—not for the 
flutter of wings in it, or the 
song of the little stream be- 
tween its flowery banks, but 
for that strange, earnest con- 
fession of a burden of joy teo 
heavy for the heart to lift 
alone. This has never been 
sung elsewhere, to our know- 
ledge :— 


‘*Cantate meco, innamorati angelli, 
Poi che vosco a cantare Amor me 
invita ; 
E vui, bei rivi e snelli, 
Per la piaggia fiorita 
Tenete a le mie rime el tuon soave. 
La belta, de ch’ io canto, é si in- 
finita, 
Che ’1 cor ardir non have 
Pigliar lo incarco solo ; 
Ché egli ¢ debole e stanco, e 'l peso 
é grave. 
Vaghi angelletti, vui ne gite a volo, 
Perché forsi credete 
Che il mio cor senta duolo, 
E la gioia ch’ io sento non sapete. 
Vaghi angelletti, odete ; 
Ché quanto gira in tondo 
Il mar, e quanto spira ciascun vento, 
Non é piacer nel mondo 
Che agguagliar si potesse a quel ch’ io 
sento.” 
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Sing now with me, ye wooing birds in 
bowers, 
Since Love has bidden me to join your 
singing, 
And all among the flowers 
That on your banks are springing, 
Fair streams, lend to my rhymes your 
own soft tone. 
Of beauty infinite my songs are ring- 
ing, 
No went that lives alone 
Could lift such load on high, 
For the tired heart is fainting and 
the weight like stone. 
Fair little song-birds, still before me 
flying, 
Is it that here below 
Ye think my heart is sighing, 
And the joy I have within me ye can 
never know ; 
Fair little song-birds, think ye so? 
Hearken ! the seas that bound us 
In all their circles have no treasure, 
Nor has the earth, nor have the winds 
around us 
One joy that’s equal to my deep 
heart’s pleasure. 


The ‘Canzone alla Morte,” 
by Collenuccio (No. 117), is 
fine in every way. It has 
great dignity, and a resonant 
music that rises and falls in 
noble cadences. 

The poems that follow it— 
by Lorenzo de Medici, Angelo 
Poliziano, and others of their 
century—are for the most part 
lacking in interest. They are 
gay, or witty, or clever, but 
they are not truly poetical. 
Mr Lucas thinks that Lorenzo 
de Medici was “almost a great 
poet.” He does not prove it 
by anything in this volume. 
Lorenzo was a man of extra- 
ordinary power in a _ great 
variety of ways, and deeply ap- 
preciative of all that was finest 
in art. He wrote verse like the 
able and accomplished person 
he was, not like a poet. His 
sonnets are echoes of Petrarca. 
Only in the “Trionfo di Bacco 
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ed Arianna” (No. 130) we feel- 
a touch of genuine inspiration. 
It has the vivid colouring of 
a picture: that sudden and 
reckless gaiety which we as- 
sociate with habitual melan- 
choly is in it. The refrain— 


‘* Quant’ é bella giovinezza 
Che si fugge tuttavia ! 
Chi vuol esser lieto, sia : 
Di doman non ¢’ é certezza,”— 


is almost translated, curiously 
enough, by the Clown’s Song 
in “ Twelfth Night ”— 


‘¢ What is love? ’tis not hereafter ; 
Present mirth hath present laughter ; 
What's to come is still unsure: 
In delay there lies no plenty ; 
Then come kiss me, sweet and 
twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure.” 


And now we have left the 
great period of Italian poetry. 
The clear beauty of the early 
singers, their freshness of heart, 
their high inspiration, these are 
behind us. 

The solitary glory of Dante, 
and the welling fountain of 
Petrarea’s pure melody, these 
are behind us too. During the 
latter half of the Cinquecento, 
during the whole of the Sei- 
cento and onwards, Italian 
poetry was declining, even as 
liberty was dying, and the 
sense of brotherhood was being 
lost among Italians. It is a 
very long and highly depress- 
ing period ; during the whole 
of it poetry of a sort was writ- 
ten in abundance,—the sort 
which, once read, can never be 
remembered. Facility in poetry 
is one of the chief hindrances 
to excellence; and it must be 
acknowledged that the Italian 
language lends itself to poetry 
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with a sometimes fatal facility, 
—it is so flowing and musical, 
full of softness and spirit. 
Sudden movement and sweet 
cadence betray the writer to a 
too easy confidence in his own 
emotional commonplaces, and 
nearly betray the reader into 
accepting rhetoric and senti- 
mentality for the true thing. 
It is unfortunate that Mr 
Lucas should have ineluded 
such a quantity of this merely 
facile verse in his Collection, 
for it suffers loss instead of 
gain thereby. A Collection 
may be made too represent- 
ative. It should have the best 
and not the second-best in it; 
and if there be a period in a 
country’s literature when fer- 
tile talent takes the place of 
poetic genius, that period were 
best represented by a blank. 
Of course there are people 
who think otherwise, and no 
one, therefore, should feel sur- 
prise at that most irritating 
phenomenon in every domain 
of art, the popularity of the 
second-best. Mr Lucas appar- 
ently sets quite a serious value 
on the second-best, and even 
extends his courtesy to work 
that cannot by any stretch 
rate as high as second-best. 
Could anything be duller than 
the ode by Celio Magno (No. 
202), a prolonged lamentation 
over himself?—or anything 
more commonplace than the 
“Serenata” by Fulvio Testi? 
(No. 321)—or more trivial than 
the effusion by Francesco di 
Lemene? (No. 235)—or more 
worthless than the clumsy 
satires of Berni? (Nos. 178, 
179). Mr Lucas finds space 


for all these, but accords only 
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four pages to Michelangiolo, 
while giving just twice as 
many to the learned trifier, 
Angelo Poliziano. We do not 
deny that Poliziano possessed 
all the accomplishments of 
verse, but Michelangiolo had the 
heart of a poet. It is sad to 
miss his most touching sonnet 
from the Collection, but we 
shall console ourselves by giv- 
ing it here :-— 


‘* Giunto é gid’1 corso della vita mia 
Con tempestoso mar per fragil 
barca 
Al comun porto, ov’ a render si 
varca 
Giusta ragion d’ ogni opra trista 


e pia ; 
Onde I’ affettuosa fantasia 
Che I’ arte si fece idolo e monarca 
Conosco ben quant’ era d’ error 
carca ; 
Ch’ errore é cid che |’ uom quag- 
git desia. 
I pensier miei gid de’ mie’ danni 
lieti, 
Che fian or s’ a due morti m’ 
avvicino ? 
L’una m’ é certa ’e I’ altra mi 
minaccia. 
Né pinger né scolpir fia pit che queti 
L’ anima vélta a quell’ amor 
divino, 
Ch’ aperse a prender noi in croce 
le braccia,” 


Over a stormy sea a fragile boat 
Has borne me to the port for which 


all steer, 

Since all must answer for their 
doings here: 

My course is nearly run, though 
still I float. 

My wild affections that would ever 

dote 

On Art their king and idol doubly 


dear, 

As false idolaters I now see clear ; 

For earthly love is blind, at last I 
note. 

My thoughts which once rejoiced at my 

own harm, 

How are they changed now that I 
come to die! 
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What if my soul too perish when I’m 
dead ? 
No painting more, no sculpture can 
bring calm 
Into my heart which turns to Love 
on high, 
Whose arms to take us on the Cross 
were spread. 
Here is no accomplished 


verse-making, but a cry from 
the heart. All his poems have 
the same directness and sin- 
cerity. There is no ornament, 
no studied melody, no super- 
fluous line; but a certain stern 
and spiritual beauty attained 
one scarcely knows how, save 
by intensity of feeling. Michel- 
angiolo’s nature was, like 
Dante’s, single - hearted and 
passionate, with the tragical 
bent which his lonely life 
among crowds and his coun- 
try’s fate had accentuated. 

Of the sonnets given by Mr 
Lucas, the first one (No. 156) 
contains a central idea which 
is difficult to seize, but it is 
splendid and profoundly orig- 
inal, The next sonnet is as 
simple as it is lovely. What a 
pity that we have not with 
these— 


‘* La vita del mio amor non é’1 cuor 
mio,” 
and 


‘*Non vider gli occhi miei cosa mor- 
tale,”— 


for there is something noble 
and touching in Michelangiolo’s 
religion of beauty, as it might 
be called. To that supreme 
artist beauty was the supreme 
reality. Instead of lamenting 
over its fleeting nature, he 
exalts it as eternal, because to 
him it was the language of the 
divine. As he says— 
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‘* Similemente la tua beltade, 
Ch’ esempio é di quel ben che ’1 ciel 
fa adorno 
Mostroci in terra dall’ artista eterno, 
Venendo men col tempo e con I’ 
etade 
Tanto avra pit nel mio desir soggiorno, 
Pensando al bel ch’ eta non cangia o 
verno.” 


Because to me thy beauty wondrous 
great 
Example true of what makes heaven 
fair 
By the Eternal Artist shown to earth, 
When it grows less with changing 
time and state 
Not less but greater love my heart will 
bear 
Nor time nor cold can change that 
beauty’s worth. 


A little more of Michel- 
angiolo’s manliness of heart 
and a good deal less of smaller 
men’s fluency of tongue would 
be a welcome exchange. 

After these complaints, which 
we consider just, we must not 
omit to thank Mr Lucas for 
introducing us to a really de- 
lightful poem by an unknown 
writer (No. 140). Here we 
meet with a fascinating hero, 
@ young cavalier probably not 
twenty years of age, and long- 
ing for death. His enjoyment 
of life is vivid enough while fair 
maidens, apparently numerous, 
hold his stirrup, gird on his 
sword, and watch him away to 
Avignon. But all the while he 
is looking forward to dying 
triumphantly and pathetically 
in battle, and being brought 
back to Florence to be wept 
over by all the women, young 
andold. He hears their lamen- 
tations, he sees their hands 
dropping flowers on his corpse, 
and nothing in life could be 
half so satisfying. Itis a most 
delightful song, so spirited, so 
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E de I auro e del lauro e de’ be’ 
fiori 

Sparga 1’ aura nell’ aria i dolei 
odori.”’ 


young/—and its music is 


irresistible. 


** La mi tenne la staffa, 
Et io montai in arcione : 
La mi porse la lancia, 
Et io imbracciai la targa.” 


Poets are not often the sons 
of poets, and one finds there- 
fore a point of interest in the 
pastoral ode by Bernardo 
Tasso, father of the great 
Torquato. It is a fine ode (No. 
172), and full of all the good 
old sentiments about the beauty, 
harmlessness, and untroubled 
peace of the pastoral life. The 
younger Tasso is necessarily 
represented by his less im- 
portant work; but to form an 
idea of Tasso without the 
‘Gerusalemme Liberata’ is 
not quite so impossible as to 
realise Ariosto without his 
‘Orlande Furioso.’ Tasso is, 
of course, an epic poet, but 
though not nearly so great an 
epic poet as Ariosto, he has 
lyrical qualities of a very high 
order indeed. Here is the 
opening of his lovely song to 
the river-nymphs (No. 204)— 
‘* Vaghe Ninfe del Po, Ninfe sorelle, 

E voi dei boschi e voi d’ onda 
marina 

E voi de’ fonti e de!’ alpestri cime, 

Tessiam or care ghirlandette e belle 

A questa giovinetta peregrina : 

Voi di fronde e di fiori ed io di 
rime ; 

E mentre io sua belta lodo ed 
onoro, 

Cingete a Laura voi le trecce d’ oro. 


Cingete a Laura voi la trecce d’ oro 
De I’ arboscello onde s’ ha preso il 
nome, 
O pur de’ fiori a’ quali il pregio ha 
tolto ; 


E le vermiglie rose e ’l verde alloro 

Le faccian ombra a |’ odorate 
chiome 

Ed a le rose del fiorito volto ; 


Lovely Nymphs, ye sister Nymphs of 

the river Po, 

And ye from out the greenwood, 
and where the sea-waves beat, 

And ye who live by fountains and 
on hill-tops high, 

Let us weave dear garlands of the 
fairest flowers that blow 

All for this wandering maiden, 
young and sweet. 

Ye shall weave the buds and 
leaves, the rhymes will I ; 

And while I sing her beauty and 
praise it to the height, 

Crown ye the locks of Laura’s hair 
so golden-bright. 


Crown ye the locks of Laura’s hair so 

golden-bright 

With leaves from off the slender 
tree whose name she still doth 
bear, 

Or else with flowers that seem less 
rare now she is in this place, 

And let the crimson roses and 
green-leaved laurel light 

Make shade above the sweetness 
of her flower-scented hair, 

And shade her cheek rose-tinted 
and all her flower-like face 

Until the fragrant laurel and the 
breath of blossoms spread 

Are lifted on the gentle air and 
wafted overhead. 


It is a good example of 
Tasso’s peculiar, silvery melody, 
the quality by which he so 
fascinated Spenser. But it is 
not equal to his “Song of the 
Rose,” as the magical bird sang 
it in the garden of Armida— 


** Deh mira, egli canto, spuntar la rosa 
Dal verde suo modesta e verginella, 
Che mezzo aperta ancora, e mezzo 
ascosa, 

Quanto si mostra men, tanto é pid 
bella ! 

Ecco poi nudo il sen, gid baldan- 
ZO8a, 

Dispiega ; ecco poi langue, e non 
par quella, 

Quella non par, che desiata avanti 

Fu da mille donzelle e mille amanti. 
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Cos} trapassa al trapassar d’ un 

giorno 

Della vita mortale il fiore e ’1 verde ; 

Ne, perché faccia indietro april 
ritorno, 

Si rinfiora ella mai, né si rinverde. 

Cogliam la rosa in sul mattino 
adorno 

Di questo di, che tosto il seren 
perde ; 

Cogliam d@’ amor la rosa; amiamo 
or quando 

Esser si puote riamato amando.” 


Spenser, in the ardour of his 
admiration for Tasso, translated 
exquisitely his whole descrip- 
tion of the garden of Armida ; 
and substituting Sir Guyon 
and the false Acrasia for 
Rinaldo and Armida, he made 
it one of the most beautiful 
incidents in the ‘ Faéry Queene.’ 
Here is his translation of the 
“Song of the Rose” :— 


‘“‘ The whiles some one did chaunt this 

lovely lay ; 

Ah ! see, whoso fayre thing doest 
faine to see, 

In springing flowre the image of 
thy day ! 

Ah! see the virgin rose, how 
sweetly shee 

Doth first peepe foorth with bash- 
full modestee, 

That fairer seemes the lesse ye see 
her may ! 

Lo ! see, soone after how more bold 
and free 

Her baréd bosome she doth broad 
display ; 

Lo! see soone after how she fades 
and falls away ! 


So passeth, in the passing of a day, 

Of mortall life the leafe, the bud, 
the flowre ; 

Ne more doth flourish after first 
decay, 

That earst was sought to deck both 
bed and bowre 

Of many a lady, and many a para- 
mowre ! 

Gather therefore the rose whilest 
yet is prime, 

For soone comes age that will 
her pride deflowre ; 
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Gather the rose of love whilest yet 
is time, 

Whilest loving thou mayst loved 
be with equall crime.” 


When the poets translate one 
another, we get the only trans- 
lations really worth having. 
Surrey’s translations of Pet- 
rarca’s sonnets, which may be 
read in ‘Tottel’s Miscellany,’ 
deserve to be much better 
known than they are. One has 
often heard the version of 
Spenser given above praised as 
far exceeding its original—un- 
justly, we think. But at least 
it proves that the English lan- 
guage on the lips of a master 
can equal the Italian in melody. 

The life ef Tasso was so 
tragical, and there is so much 
mystery connected with the 
tragedy, that his name sounds 
mournfully to us even yet. 
Whether it were really 
through the heartlessness of 
Leonora d’ Este, or through 
the mental disease that dark- 
ened his life, his long imprison- 
ment in Ferrara is a piteous 
thing to reflect on. Some of 
the poems Mr Lucas gives were 
written in the asylum of St — 
Anna; one to Leonora d’ Este 
(No. 214), and another, in a 
pathetic sort of jest, to the cats 
which kept him company in his 
loneliness (No. 216). 

‘To the lover of lyric poetry 
the seventeenth century in Italy 
is almost destitute of interest.” 
To this saying we accede, and 
regretfully add that the eigh- 
teenth century is very nearly 
as destitute, at least during 
two-thirds of its course. All 
this while numbers of people 
were writing, and mistaking 
themselves for poets. They had 
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a passion for versification, they 
were ingenious, sentimental, 
and eloquent toa degree. Why 
is it that the mass of their 
productions makes such tiring 
reading? Why does it seem 
to have so little connection 
with reality? Was anyone 
ever really moved by Chia- 
brera ?—by Fulvio Testi?—by 
Vincenzo Monti? For all their 
excitable rhetoric, the root of 
the matter seems wanting in 
them. Their work is light. 
It rings in the ear, but it never 
reaches the heart. 

The dithyrambs of Francesco 
Redi, the anacreontics of Vitto- 
relli, how perfectly accom- 
plished they are, and how 
chilling! The music of Metas- 
tasio is like water gliding over 
stones, it is so smooth and 
unbroken. We long for some- 
thing more deeply felt, more 
vital, even if less admirably 
expressed. This gift of ex- 
pression was in fact a snare 
to the men who were so poverty- 
stricken in matter for expres- 
sion. A sense of humour would 
have proved a saving grace and 
a light to their path; but it 
was denied them. The gift of 
humour was not at any time a 
characteristic of Italians, even 
in the greatest period of their 
literature. Goldoni may be 
regarded as a very useful ex- 
ception to prove this rule. The 
Italians have gaiety in plenty, 
they have wit, and a certain 
fine power of mockery. In 
Ariosto they had a past-master 
of irony. But none of these 
will take the place of humour, 
for they are not founded on the 
deep and broad bases of life, 
as humour is. Neither is the 


Italian poetry, during the cen. 
turies of which we are speak- 
ing, founded on anything deep 
and broad in life, except the 
one vital instinct of patriotism, 

Through all vicissitudes that 
instinct lives in the hearts of 
Italians, and no literature is 
so rich in patriotic poetry as 
theirs, From the days of 
Dante and Petrarca, to the 
days of Filicaia, Alfieri, and 
Leopardi, love and grief for 
their country inspired her poets 
to heights beyond their reach 
on any other theme. It is grief 
which gives poignancy to such 
love as Filicaia’s, in his famous 


** Ttalia, Italia, o tu cui feo la sorte 
Dono infelice di’ bellezza, ond’ hai 
Funesta dote d’ infiniti guai, 

Che in fronte scritti per gran 
doglia porte ; 
Deh, fossi tu men bella, o almen pit 
forte, 
Onde assai pit ti paventasse, o 
assai 
T’ amasse men chi del tuo bello 
ai rai 
Par che si strugga, e pur ti sfida 
a morte ! 
Ch’ or git dall’ Alpi non vedrei 
torrenti 
Scender d’ armati, e del tuo sangue 
tinta 
Bever I’ onda del Po gallici armenti. 
Né te vedrei del non tuo ferro cinta 
Pugnar col braccio di straniere 
genti, 
Per servir sempre o vincitrice 0 
vinta.” 


Since we can have a poet’s 
translation here, let us re- 
member Byron’s :— 


“Ttalia, oh Italia! thou who hast 

The fatal gift of beauty, which 
became 

A funeral dower of present woes 
and past, 

On thy sweet brow is sorrow 
plough’d by shame 

And annals graved in characters 
of flame. 
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Oh, God! that thou wert in thy 
nakedness 

Less lovely or more powerful, and 
couldst claim 

Thy right, and awe the robbers 
back, who press 

To shed thy blood, and drink the 

tears of thy distress : 


Then mightst thou more appal ; or, 
less desired 
Be homely and be peaceful, un- 
deplored 
For thy destructive charms ; then, 
still untired 
Would not be seen the armed 
torrents pour’d 
Down the deep Alps; nor would 
the hostile horde 
Of many-nation’d spoilers from 
the Po 
Quaff blood and water; nor the 
stranger’s sword 
Be thy sad weapon of defence, 
and so, 
Victor or vanquish’d, thou the slave 
of friend or foe.” 


It is not only poets of the 
rank of Filicaia and that fiery 
patriot Alfieri to whom we 
would refer. The sacred flame 
of patriotism burns in poems 
like Pastorini’s on the bom- 
bardment of Genoa (No. 244), 
in Manzoni’s on the Carbonari 
rising in Piedmont (No. 306), 
in the popular songs of Fran- 
cesco dell’ Ongaro (Nos. 324, 
&c.), and in a pathetic ballad 
by Mercantini (No. 334)— 


‘* Eran trecento e non voller fuggire, 
Parean tre mila e vollero morire ; 
Ma vollero morir col ferro in mano 
E avanti a loro correa sangue il 

piano ; 
Fin che pugnar vid’ io, per lor 
pregai, 
Ma un tratto venni men, né pid 
guardai : 
To non vedeva pit fra mezzo a loro 
Quegli occhi azzurri e quei capelli 
MW... 
Eran trecento, eran giovani e 
forti, 
E sono morti !” 
VOL, CLXXXIX.—NO, MCXLVI. 
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Here again a translation by 
one less than a poet must serve: 


They were three hundred and they 
would not fly, 
They seemed three thousand and 
they chose to die; 
But they chose to die each with 
his sword in his hand, 
And the blood ran before them, 
drenching the land ; 
While I could see the fight, I knelt 
for them to pray, 
But all at once I fainted, and saw 
no more that day ; 
Twas when I missed suddenly out 
of the fight 
The head with the golden hair and 
blue eyes bright . . . 
They were three hundred, they 
were young and strong, 
And they are dead ! 


These popular songs speak 
the love of her poorest sons 
and daughters for Italy. The 
devotion of the noble and gifted 
equalled but could not exceed 
theirs. Leopardi’s ode, “ All’ 
Italia ” (No. 312), is a fine proof 
of this. 

In Giacomo Leopardi we have 
an extraordinary genius. As a 
poet he is head and shoulders 
above any modern Italian. He 
has a place of his own in the 
language, as Shelley has in 
English; and except Shelley 
we hardly know with whom 
to compare him. He was born, 
like Shelley, of an old family of 
importance in the country, an 
eldest son, with a constitution 
physically delicate, and a men- 
tal outlook radically unlike that 
of any one around him. Like 
Shelley, he was a hard worker, 
a classical scholar, and a phil- 
ologist. But his health gave 
way in early life from over- 
study ; and whether from this 
or some other cause, he lost the 
natural joy and spring of hope 
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which are the rightful heritage 
of a human soul; and he lost 
besides all faith in human 
goodness or divine love, and 
all aspiration after immortal- 
ity. The result was a melan- 
choly so deep that it seems 
strange his reason survived, 
and stranger yet that with a 
spirit so darkened in despair 
he wrote poetry of marvellous 
beauty, clearness, and perfec- 
tion of form. Leopardi was a 
true descendant of the great 
classical poets of his country. 
His work has always a propor- 
tion, a justness, a purity of 
outline, that we know no word 
to describe except “ classical.” 
If we read what is perhaps his 
greatest and certainly his best- 
known poem, “La Ginestra” 
(No. 321), while its melody 
absolutely fills the ear, and its 
beauty conquers the mind, there 
is a desolation, a hoplessness in 
it that causes a constriction 
of the heart. Here are no 
tears, no loud lamentations, 
but a mortal frost and the 
shadow of death. 

Beside this Italian pessimist, 
such pessimism as Byron’s or 
Matthew Arnold’s seems a light 
thing. Arnold with his gentle- 
spoken scepticism, Byron with 
his glooms and his petulance, 
might serve to remind Leopardi, 
as Prince Arthur in prison was 
reminded, that 


‘*in France 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as 
night 
Only for wantonness.” 


It is not easy to characterise 
poetry of which the chief ex- 
cellence lies in a fine balance 
of qualities. In Leopardi there 


is nothing sacrificed, nothing 
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exaggerated ; his style is virile 
and noble, perfectly free of 
adornment, and beautiful in itg 
closeness to truth and harmony, 
His blank verse has that dyn- 
amic quality which is the most 
indispensable attribute of blank 
verse, and the one in which all 
but the greatest poets fail, 
How satisfying it is in this 
short poem, “ L’ Infinito!” (No, 
313) :— 


‘*Sempre caro mi fu quest’ ermo colle, 

E questa siepe, che da tanta parte 

Dell’ ultimo orizzonte il guardo esclude, 

Ma sedendo e mirando, interminati 

Spazi di 14 da quella, e sovrumani 

Silenzi, e profondissima quiete 

Io nel pensier mi fingo ; ove per poco 

Il cor non si spaura. E come il vento 

Odo stormir tra queste piante, io quello 

Infinito silenzio a questa voce 

Vo comparando : e mi sovvien I’ eterno, 

E le morte stagioni, e la presente 

E viva, e il suon di lei. Cosi tra 
questa 

Immensita s’ annega il pensier mio: 

E il naufragar m’ é@ dolce in questo 
mare.” 


This lonely hill was ever dear to me, 

With this one hedgerow, shutting out 
of sight 

So great a part of all the far horizon. 

But when I sit and gaze, interminable 

Spaces beyond that bound, and super- 
human 

Silences, and quietude profoundest 

I fancy in my thought ; till by degrees 

My heart forgets its awe. And as the 
wind 

Rises and storms among the trees, this 
voice ; 

I hear contrasting with that infinite 
silence, 

And it reminds me of eternity, of 
seasons dead and gone, 

And of this present living time, with 
all its noise. J 

Thus lies my thought, drown’d in 
immensity, 

And shipwreck in that sea is sweet 
to me. 


Here is beauty unadorned ; 
language as simple as Words- 
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worth’s, conveying an idea of 


the utmost sublimity. As he 
describes the wind rising in the 
trees, his voice seems to swell 
and sink like the wind; and 
the last two lines are perfect in 
their haunting melody. 

All his descriptions of nature 
have the same restraint and 
power. There is no word- 
ainting; the impression is 
rather on the mind than on the 
eyes, and therefore indelible. 
It is not the shadow and 
shine of moonlight that he 
dwells on, but the pensive 
remoteness of the pilgrim moon 
sailing on high across the 
desert :-— 


“ Pur tu, solinga, eterna peregrina, 
Che si pensosa sei, tu forse intendi 
Questo viver terreno, 

Il patir nostro, il sospirar, che sia ; 
Che sia questo morir, questo supremo 
Scolorar del sembiante, 

E perir dalla terra, e venir meno 

Ad ogni usata, amante compagnia,” 


But thou, eternal pilgrim of the sky, 

Lonely and pensive, haply thou dost 
know 

This earthly life, 

Our suffering and our sighing what 
it is; 

What is this dying, this supreme 

Fading of form and colour, 

Perishing from the earth, and vanishing 

From all familiar loving company. 


By the lake-side no alluring 
colours or soft reflections does 
he nctice, but the deep and 
motionless quiet of a lonely 
place where still water is; a 
quiet that can communicate 
itself to the mind till sense and 
motion are forgotten, and the 
limbs slacken and lie as if in 
death :— 


“Talor m’ assido in solitaria parte, 
Sovra un rialto, al margine d’ un lago 
Di taciturne piante incoronato. 
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Ivi, quando il meriggio in ciel si volve, 

La sua tranquilla imago il Sol dipinge 

Ed erba e foglia non si crolla al vento, 

E non onda incresparsi, e non cicala 

Strider, né batter penna augello in 
ramo, 

Né farfalla ronzar, né voce o moto 

Da presso né da lunge odi né vedi, 

Tien quelle rive altissima quiete : 

Ond’ io quasi me stesso e il mondo 
oblio 

Sedendo immoto; e gid mi par che 
sciolte 

Giaccian le membra mie, né spirto o 
senso 

Pit le commova, e lor quiete antica 

Co’ silenzi del loco si confonda,” 


Sometimes I choose a solitary place 

Above a slope that borders on a lake, 

Set round with silent trees as with a 
crown. 

Here when the noon is past the wester- 
ing sun 

Paints his own tranquil image in the 
lake, 

Nor blade nor leaf stirs in the passing 
breeze, 

And never ripple breaks, no grass- 
hopper 

Shrills, no bird-wing stirs on bough, 

No butterfly wanders, nor any voice or 
motion 

Is either heard or seen, from near or 
far. 

In deepest quiet all those shores are 
held ; 

Till I forget the world, almost forget 
myself 

Sitting unmoved, until at last it seems 

That freed in death these limbs of 
mine are lying, 

That neither sense nor spirit can move 
them more, 

That they are back in their primeval 
quiet, 

Mingling with all the silences around. 


This is a wonderful passage 
from “La Vita Solitaria,” a 
poem not given by Mr Lucas: 
the sound of the limpid Italian 
conveys an effect like stillness, 
—truly a poetical paradox. 
The delicate idyll, “A Silvia ” 
(No. 318), and the faithful 
picture of Saturday evening in 
an Italian village, “Il Sabato 
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del Villaggio” (No. 315), are 
poems in which there is less 
bitterness, though the music is 
always mournful. “ Le Ricord- 
anze” (No. 314) begins with a 
lovely recollection of night in 
his father’s garden at Recan- 
ati, the golden stars overhead, 
the whispering, flower-scented 
breeze, tall cypresses in the 
wood, and fire-flies flickering 
among shadows. Suddenly the 
thought of what this long- 
familiar beauty had meant to 
him in boyhood seizes his heart 
with the sharp pang of dis- 
illusion and wild regret for 
that lost youth :— 


** O speranze, speranze ; ameni inganni 
Della mia prima eta! sempre, parlando, 
Ritorno a voi; ché per andar di tempo, 
Per variar d’ affetti e di pensieri, 
Obbliarvi non so. Fantasmi, intendo, 
Son la gloria e 1’ onor ; diletti e beni 
Mero desio; non ha la vita un frutto, 
Inutile miseria.” 


Oh hopes, my hopes! illusions false 
and sweet 

Of my first youth, how do I still return 

Ever to these ; for spite of time gone 


y 

And changed affections and an altered 
mind, 

These I must still remember. Well I 
know 

Glory and honour are but phantasms ; 
all joys and goods 

Are mere desire ; never a fruit has life, 

’Tis useless misery. 


It must not be denied that 
Leopardi’s poetry makes very 
sad reading, the saddest per- 
haps in the world. But there 
is nothing ignoble or supine in 
his attitude of mind. His 
scepticism is complete, his 
scorn of life determined. But 
his intellectual force was that 
of a giant. Had he not been 


a poet at all, as a classical 
scholar and a philologist he 
surpassed all his contempo. 
raries, and when he was but 
twenty-two his learning 
amazed the learned Niebuhr, 
It is well that Mr Lucas has 
given us an ample and repre- 
sentative selection from his 
poems ; for with their perfec- 
tion of form, their finish and 
purity of diction, they should 
be a peculiarly valuable study 
to English-speaking people. 

It is impossible to compare 
Leopardi with any of his guc- 
cessors: they are happier and 
smaller men. But one other 
poet must be mentioned, whom 
Italy has but recently lost, 
Giosué Carducci. He is no 
mediocrity, but a poet of full 
stature: serious, original, deep- 
ly enthusiastic and learned in 
his country’s literature, with a 
fine sensibility to beauty, and 
@ manner and message of his 
own. No, 342 is his tribute to 
the memory of Shelley. “La 
Chiesa di Polenta” (No. 344) 
is a singularly touching poem, 
revealing a romance of history 
and the perennial spell of 
Dante over the spirits of his 
countrymen. 

Here we close our notice of a 
most interesting book, Anun- 
pretending review requires no 
peroration or ornamental last 
paragraph. It closes more fitly 
with thanks; and we offer our 
sincere thanks to Mr St John 
Lucas for his ‘Oxford Book of 
Italian Verse.’ It cannot fail 
to be welcomed by all lovers of 
literature on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 














WuHeNn a South American, 
having made a promise, adds 
the formula “ palabra inglesa,” 
he says, in the outward and 
dictionary sense, “This is an 
English promise.” In the in- 
ward and spiritual sense, he 
means “honour bright.” He 
has given the word of an 
Englishman, which is to be 
trusted because it will be ful- 
filled in action. Now this 
belief of the South American 
that our trading ways are 
honourable is a great asset 
for our countrymen who do 
business in the continent, and 
is valued as such by the better 
sort of them, who also are the 
large majority. 

Let us begin by giving a 
proof proper to our present 
undertaking, that this reliance 
on our regard for truth is not 
misplaced. A wise candour is 
not incompatible with patriot- 
ism. All the representatives 
of our race who are to be found 
between the Isthmus of Darien 
and the Straits of Magellan 
are not men of their word. 
We cannot jump off our 
shadow. The ugly caricature 
of adventurous British enter- 
prise which is British vaga- 
bondage is so far from un- 
known in South America, that 
it is pretty general. The 
traveller may be, and indeed 
often is, stopped on the quays 
of Rio, or in the streets of 

Sao Paulo, by a creature with 
& watery eye, a bulbous nose, 
and a shaky hand, who has 
spotted him as coming from 
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the old country. He is just 
the undiluted British vagabond 
as he is to be met on the great 
North Road, or loafing outside a 
public. Of course he is fluent, 
patriotic, and thanks Heaven 
that he has at last met a 
gentleman. It is in the nature 
of things that he has a tale to 
pitch—a tale of a cock and a 
bull, of undeserved misfortunes, 
of a bag of tools pawned under 
the pressure of necessity; of a 
good job offered, but only to 
be obtained if that bag is 
released, and of the peremptory 
need for five milreis. You 
know that the milreis will 
be spent on “cachacha,” com- 
monly pronounced ‘“ cashash,” 
which is a sweet and heady 
cane spirit, very cheap when 
new. If you are wise you 
firmly refuse the money. 
Commonly you give something, 
and probably you try to help 
that plausible, wordy, shifty 
tramp to get work to keep 
him steady—or at any rate, 
to go away, and so remove & 
disgrace to his country. In 
the higher lines the superior 
swindler turns up from time 
to time with a scheme to 
induce somebody to cash a 
cheque. The “new premises” 
of the Beachcomber’s Club at 
Barracas, on the sea front of 
Buenos Ayres, are nothing we 
can be proud of. Two “horses,” 
such as house-painters use, 
support a damaged sheet of 
corrugated-iron roofing. Un- 
der its shadow the beachcomb- 
ers sleep and idle, and eat, 
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smoke, and drink whatever they 
can get by cadging on the 
crews of British ships. They 
have their “Mumpers’ King” 
called a chairman, and he 
makes rules which are said to 
be well obeyed. He decides, 
for instance, that whoever on 
any British ship gives them 
food is under a moral obliga- 
tion to give them money to 
buy drink also. Every incom- 
ing ship is visited by a deputa- 
tion of two from the Beach- 
comber’s Club, and it rarely 
happens that they come back 
empty-handed. The open- 
handed sailor and the charit- 
able resident are the providence 
of these men, who are not al- 
ways mere common sailors and 
stokers. Some of them hold 
mates’ andengineers’ certificates. 
One of these top-sawyer beach- 
combers recently caused great 
hilarityin Barracas. Heboarded 
a steam-trawler which serves 
the Buenos Ayres market—an 
Aberdeen built and manned 
boat,—and naturally he came 
at the dinner-hour. The trawler 
was at the wharf and the crew 
were busy. Dinner had been 
prepared by the cook. The 
beachcomber who came for 
broken meats grew impatient 
when kept waiting, and lifted 
the whole savoury mess. He 
got safe away with his booty. 
Everybody laughed except the 
Aberdeen men, and even they 
saw the joke in time. Where 
do these irreclaimable vaga- 
bonds come from? From the 
same sources as their like at 
home—the failures of all classes. 
Seamen and stokers who have 
deserted, mates and engineers 
who have gone down by idle- 


ness, by drink, and by violence, 
workmen debauched by “ cash- 
ash,” with here and there a 
man trained in a great English 
public school who was once a 
gentleman,—they and others 
make up the army of beach- 
combers. 

Yet perhaps in part because 
they are unlike the southern 
Italian who swells the prison 
population of South America, 
and do not murder, these 
‘“‘wasters” do strangely little 
harm to our national reputa- 
tion. The chief reason why 
they do not is, however, that 
there is over against them and 
above them the great English 
business community which is 
“muy honrada,” very honour- 
able. We would avoid all ap- 
pearance of pretending that the 
Englishman is the only honest 
manin South America. France 
does not send her best abroad, 
but French probity in money 
matters is known and trusted. 
The Germans, who are largely 
replacing us in the retail trade 
because they are more com- 
placent to native ways, are 
the less respected for the 
very flattery which pleases; 
but they are good men of 
business, which implies that 
they do not cheat. The Italian 
in trade is suspected of giving 
short weight, and of being too 
ready to take money for serv- 
ices which no honourable man 
renders. Yet the northern 
Italian is an admirable “colono” 
or tiller of the soil. The coffee 
plantations of Sao Paulo and 
the agriculture of the Argen- 
tine flourish on his labour. 
The southern Italian is feared, 
and employed chiefly when no- 
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body else can be found; but 
the South American saying, 
that God made the Neapol- 
itans and the Neapolitans 
made the railways, has truth. 
The Spaniard is a close-fisted 
shopkeeper, and on the land he 
is less industrious, less man- 
ageable, than the Italian; but 
he is commonly an honest man, 
and Englishmen who may pre- 
fer the good Italians as work- 
men will say that they like 
the Spaniard better as a man. 
He is not so servile nor so 
given to underhand revenge as 
the Italian. When his “dig- 
nity of man,” of which he thinks 
much and not always wisely, 
is offended, he breaks out like 
a man. The Basque stands 
apart. By common consent 
he is in the highest rank of 
those who come to South 
America. He has, in fact, done 
a fine thing. He says that 
he is, by the grace of God, a 
gentleman, and therefore can- 
not fall from grace because he 
does humble work. What de- 
files, according to his admir- 
able code, is the dishonest do- 


ing of the work. Therefore he 


can be trusted, and prospers 
greatly. His women are like 
himself—industrious, well-bred 
according to their place, and 
clean in all conceivable mani- 
festations of cleanliness, When 
the native is not a Government 
official —and in _ individual 
cases, even when he is —he, 
too, can be an honest man. 
The pure negro, when in his 
natural position as the well- 
treated servant of a white 
man, is an excellent fellow. 
The Brazilian of Portuguese- 
Indian blood, the “‘caboclo,” and 
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that born horseman and herds- 
man, the Argentine “Criojo,” 
require only to be wisely ruled 
and fairly treated to be good 
men. Of the mulatto—the 
mixed Spaniard or Portuguese 
and negro—it is not easy to 
speak favourably. He is the 
standing proof of the accuracy 
of the Arab proverb, which 
will have it that Allah made 
the white man and the black, 
but that Satan made the half- 
breed. 

The case is not that English- 
men monopolise the honesty of 
South America, but that, for 
reasons not easy to disentangle, 
he tends to thoroughness of 
work and to a certain com- 
pleteness of effort. The mani- 
festation is so much more vis- 
ible than the cause that one 
can hardly do better than take 
an example. Suppose that 
you are travelling on the 
Mogyana railway, which runs 
far north from Sao Paulo. 
You will notice the houses you 
see on the sides of the line. 
They are of sun-dried brick, 
and are frequently mere shan- 
ties in the country. In the 
towns they are one - storied, 
dusty, ill looked after, with, 
from time to time, a flashy 
place soaring up to a showy 
height. But at one station you 
see a house with a verandah, 
manifestly well swept and gar- 
nished, and round it a garden, 
well planted and exactly kept, 
which stands out from sur- 
roundings of red dust and 
litter, as an enamelled plate 
might shine on a bin of refuse. 
It is the house of the English 
engineer. He may not be a 
more skilled man than the 
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German or Frenchman; it is 
highly probable that when it 
comes to algebra he may not 
be the equal of either of them ; 
but he will have the work 
done well, and that beautifully 
kept little house of his is the 
outward and visible sign of his 
capacity to stamp himself on 
all he touches, of his determina- 
tion to have comfort, cleanli- 
ness, decency about him, and 
of his capacity to get what he 
aims at. 

One has to listen to a good 
deal of lamentation over the 
obstinacy of our countrymen 
who will not learn languages 
and conform to alien weights 
and measures. There is some 
truth in it all—witness the 
growing displacement of 
Englishmen for Germans in 
retail trades. But it is pos- 
sible to make too much of the 
value of a knowledge of lan- 
guages in countries into which 
men of thirty tongues and races 
are pouring from Beyrout 
round to Hamburg. Nobody 
can know all their forms of 
speech, and he who knows 
six is just as much, or as little, 
at a loss when he is called 
upon to give directions in the 
seventh as if he knew none. 
It happened at no remote period 
from to-day that a gang of 
navvies was sent down from 
Buenos Ayres to labour at 
certain irrigation works on the 
Palenque river in Argentina. 
There was already a consider- 
able flowing together of types 
of men in the place, and it 
possessed an interpreter — one 
of those polyglot Levantines 
who speak all the languages 
of the Mediterranean with 


equal fluency. The interpreter 
tried the new-comers in all the 
baker’s dozen of languages he 
knew for business purposes, and 
failed signally to make himself 
understood. At last he gaveit 
up in despair, and came to his 
chief, the English engineer, 
saying with an irreverence of 
phrase not necessary to be 
quoted that it passed the wit 
of man to understand these 
fellows. How then could he 
tell them what to do? The 
English engineer looked at 
them, saw that they were tall 
men, round-headed with high 
cheek- bones, broad-shouldered, 
and in all ways sufficient, who 
gazed at him in a bovine way. 
He took a spade and a pick- 
axe, signalled them to follow 
him, walked to the place where 
their labour was needed, then 
fell to without waste of words 
and did a piece of the kind of 
work they had been hired for, 
before them. Then he pointed 
to the tools and the earth he 
had turned over and went his 
way. Several weeks after- 
wards the origin and language 
of the new-comers were still 
mysteries, but they were doing 
their day’s work and fairly 
earning their day’s wage of 
three Argentine dollars (1s. 
9d.) twenty cents. Linguistic 
skill could have done no better. 

That English engineer showed 
on that occasion one-half of the 
secret—the capacity to do the 
work with your own hands, 
and the readiness to take your 
coat off and fall to when neces- 
sary. A Spanish employer once 
declared that when he wanted 
algebraical calculations he could 
find plenty of his own country- 
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men to make them. When he 
wished to have a boiler built he 
preferred an Englishman, who 
not only knew how indispens- 
able it was that the riveting 
should be properly done, but 
could and would take care that 
it was rightly finished—even if 
he had to get inside and do it. 
But efficiency is not all—a man 
may have it and fail. He is 
particularly likely to fail if he 
has to deal with men of the 
southern European races, and 
the various crosses between 
them and the native Ameri- 
cans, and he has only his 
efficiency to help him. They 
can be governed, but they must 
be managed. We pass in the 
world for being self-sufficient 
and contemptuous of other 
races. Yet it is borne in upon 
the witness of Englishmen at 
work in South America that 
they are on extraordinarily 
good terms with the people 
they employ, and speak of 
them kindly. They look for 
the best of their workmen, 
and they have learnt—or even 
never had occasion to learn— 
to abstain from insult, which 
to the Spaniard, the partly 
Spaniard, and the Italian, is 
more grievous than actual ill- 
usage. These three form the 
bulk of the working popula- 
tion. The Spaniard expects 
to be “treated like a man,” 
not petted, not flattered, not 
allowed to dawdle—but not 
addressed in taunts and with 
oaths, and not to be struck, 
which is the worst of insults; 
and as he feels, so do the 
“Criojo” and the Italian. All 
three resent interference with 
their women. All three appre- 





ciate straightforward fair-deal- 
ing, and practical recognition 
of the, to them, indubitable 
fact, that they also have their 
“dignity of man.” “ Pobreza 
no es vileza,” says the Spaniard 
—“ Poverty is not vileness.” 
Now we ought not to be 
surprised to see that our 
countrymen do _ undeniably 
shine as fair dealers in act 
and manner in South America. 
Of all the Europeans who went 
to India, the English East 
India Company was the most 
careful to endeavour to under- 
stand native ways, to conform 
their methods of trade to them, 
to abstain from religious and 
social outrage, to make it pos- 
sible for the native, and profit- 
able also, to work for them 
and with them. The English- 
man who does not understand 
that this is precisely why the 
trading company, during a 
century and a half of honest 
business, laid the solid founda- 
tion of the British Empire in 
India, has either not read 
history, or has read it to very 
little purpose. A_ British 
Empire in South America is 
unthinkable. When we tried 
to found one at Buenos Ayres 
in 1807, we were well and 
truly beaten. The Peninsular 
War soon gave us other fish 
to fry, and the attempt was 
never renewed. We may be 
confident it never will be. 
Yet South America can show 
Englishmen acting on the rules 
which the solid men of busi- 
ness who founded the Company 
of the Merchants of London 
trading into the Hast Indies 
directed their factors to follow. 
They were, roughly stated, to 
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remember that foreign trading 
ways are natural to the for- 
eigner; that you will deal 
more profitably with him if 
you observe them than by 
offending against them; that 
all ways are capable of. being 
honestly used; that honesty 
inspires coufidence; and that 
a man is most likely to deal 
with you when you allow him 
to find an advantage in the 
bargain as well as yourself. 

There is, to be sure, a limita- 
tion, a line, a barrier which is 
rarely passed. When it is 
passed, as sometimes happens, 
the result is still more rarely a 
happy one. The Englishman 
finds it easier to be a good 
master than to be a friend. 
It is a side of his existence 
in South America somewhat 
difficult to touch. For the 
Englishman who assumes what 
may be accurately defined as 
the “dirty negro” tone towards 
the native of a position corre- 
sponding to his own there is 
manifestly nothing to be said. 
He goes into another man’s 
house to seek fortune for him- 
self, and insults his host. His 
insolence is justly resented, 
and as the South Americans do 
not lack spirit, he comes to grief. 
But there are differences which 
& wise man recognises, and they 
are of a kind to preclude any 
real union between us and 
them,—an incompatibility of 
moral code which is uncon- 
querable. It comes out most 
strongly in the great test of 
character and life, the relation 
of men to women. 

No union between races is 
possible until they can inter- 
marry, and are content to see 


their children brought up 
together. Now it must be 
asserted roundly that marriage 
between an Englishman and a 
South American woman is the 
beginning of a fall in life to 
him. As for marriage between 
an Englishwoman and a South 
American, one thinks of it with 
disgust. The South American 
woman is incomparably supe- 
rior to the man in morality and 
feeling. She is a loyal wife 
and devoted mother. She is 
very willing to take an English 
husband. Though she is a good 
Churchwoman, she will be 
content with a civil marriage. 
She knows that an Englishman 
is less likely to think himself 
not only entitled but bound by 
his rights as a man to be un- 
faithful, while exacting the 
utmost fidelity from her. But 
she is a mere housewife of a 
somewhat slovenly kind, and 
she cannot be on friendly terms 
with the women of her hus- 
band’s race. As for the men, 
their attitude to women is 
made up of all that is worst 
in the teaching of the Church 
of Rome and the essential 
grossness of Southern Europe. 
Englishmen cannot willingly 
see such men approach their 
women or allow their sons to 
be brought up with the sons of 
such fathers. Where there can 
be no general intermarriage, 
and no comradeship of school 
and college, there can be no 
real friendship between races. 

We who are all called English 
by foreigners, and who can use 
the name for ourselves even 
when we are Scots or Irishmen 
—for short and for the avoid- 
ance of pedantries—can do 
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much in South America, but 
we must do it by standing 
apart and setting an example. 
The workers are of many kinds. 
There are British skippers who 
navigate Brazilian coasting 
steamers. They are there be- 
cause the insurance companies 
will not insure a vessel com- 
manded by a native, and trust 
no other foreigner. The east- 
ern coast of South America 
has no seafaring population. 
Argentine shipping is manned 
and commanded by Italians. 
There are engineers who come 
eut to make town improve- 
ments and railways, bank 
managers and bank clerks, 
millers, engine-drivers, and in- 
deed workmen of all kinds, 
There are oddities which you 
cannot class. It may happen 
to you to meet well inland in 
Brazil a wiry Englishman who 
came out as a jockey, and 
has ended by obtaining a 
place as headman of a settle- 
ment of Italian “colonos” on 
a coffee plantation. He in a 
small way is a member of the 
corps of Englishmen who are 
governing, for that is what it 
amounts to, no small part of 
the life of South America. 
Take as example such a 
place as the great English 
coffee plantation—the Fazenda 
Dumont, in the State of Sao 
Paulo. It is a little world 
by itself, governed by an 
Englishman—Mr Davy. There 
are some thirty-two thousand 
acres of it, of which half are 
“eafesal,” coffee plantation, of 
four and a half million trees; 
and half is forest, pasture, 
rubber plantation, and maize 
field. It has its private nar- 
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row - gauge line and foundry, 
and of course its mills, dry- 
ing - grounds, and all the im- 
mense apparatus of a coffee 
plantation. And then it has 
a population of five thousand 
workmen and women. The 
Dumont is not the largest 
single possession of coffee-trees 
in Sao Paulo. The famous 
Colonel Schmidt, the “Coffee 
King,” whose boast it is that 
he came to Brazil as a small 
boy, can neither read nor 
write, owns eight million trees, 
and is a colonel in the Sao 
Paulo Militia, is a larger 
owner. There are others as 
large as the Dumont, but not 
all in one ring fence—and not 
so civilised. For that is our 
point. Nothing can be more 
gaunt, more barren of comfort 
and decency, than the house 
and surroundings of the Brazil- 
ian or Argentine who lives in 
the country. There are al- 
ways exceptions, and showy 
places are to be found in the 
“camp,” the country, of Sao 
Paulo, or the State of Buenos 
Ayres. But the Brazilian and 
the Argentine are town dwell- 
ers. They do not try to carry 
civilisation into the country, 
which they visit as little as 
they can. To them the decency 
on which the Englishman in- 
sists is useless “luxury.” They 
live by preference in the town, 
and even there what we 
call comfort and decency are 
unknown. <A part of the 
house for show and the rest 
given up to slatternly dis- 
order is the rule. And as 


they are in their houses, so 
they are in their manage- 
ment of business. 
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It is clean and olear im- 
possible to explain what an 
English-managed coffee plan- 
tation or “estancia” is, with- 
out also saying what the 
native places are. Now it 
would be a sheer burking of 
the truth and a mean flattery 
of the Paulistas to deny that 
their plantations lean to be 
slovenly in management, and 
that the treatment of the 
workpeople is too often vile. 
Slavery was not abolished in 
Sao Paulo till 1889. The 
middle-aged men of the state 
grew up in the old slavery 
atmosphere. It was bad every- 
where in Brazil, and particu- 
larly bad in Sao Paulo, which 
had been not only a slave-hold- 
ing but a slave-hunting State. 
The Paulistas of whom Southey 
has written at large in his 
‘History of Brazil’ were 
raiders for slaves among the 
forest Indians of precisely the 
same stamp as Tiboo Tib and 
other African rnffians. It had 
become impossible for the 
Paulistas to look upon those 
who worked for them as having 
any rights. So when slavery 
was abolished and Italians were 
tempted in large numbers — 
more than a hundred thousand 
in one year—to work on the 
plantations, they were shame- 
fully robbed and defrauded, 
and their women were brutally 
misused, The law courts are 
corrupt, the administration 
rotten with corruption. The 
fazendeiro—the landowner, or 
his overseer, “administrator ” 
—went about with a gun on 
his shoulder, a knife in his 
waistcoat, a revolver in his hip 
pocket, and his “capangas,” 
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his negro bravoes, went with 
him. He denied payment, he 
beat, and he violated. A long 
series of murders was the re- 
sult. A very few years ago 
one of the largest landowners 
in Sao Paulo, a brother of the 
then President of the State, 
was shot dead on his own 
plantation in broad daylight 
by an Italian, and in revenge 
for an outrage on a woman, 
Now the Fazenda Dumont 
is precisely the contrary of all 
that: nothing is neglected, 
nobody is ill-used, and every- 
body is paid. There is no “por 
Inglez ver” on the Dumont. 
That phrase may not be under- 
stood by all readers, and we 
will explain. In the days of 
the contraband slave-trade the 
Brazilian smuggler of negroes 
was wont to. cover his 
human cargo with a layer of 
innocent goods. They were 
put there “por Inglez ver,” 
for the English naval officer 
to see, and the phrase has 
established itself. to express, 
making a show of good work 
to delude the world—say, for 
instance, trimming the outside 
trees of the coffee plantation 
and leaving all the middle un- 
weeded. What there is on the 
Dumont is the “palabra in- 
glesa.” Therefore its produce 
has a name on the market, and 
it is a model of good manage- 
ment to all the State, Its 
varied population live in as 
much peace as is possible for 
Italians, Spaniards, and Portu- 
guese. The “colonos,” who are 
the permanent settlers, the 
“‘camaradas,” who are re- 
cruited for harvest, and the 
seven hundred workmen of the 
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foundry, do at times take knives 
or revolvers to one another. 
So they do at home. They 
strike and haggle for terms. 
So they do everywhere. But 
they do not hate their em- 
ployers, and lie in wait for 
them with guns. The “colonos” 
can prosper—for a family of 
a father and two sons can 
make £160 a-year among 
them, and live rent free. On 
a native fazenda they will pro- 
bably have to live in a hut of 
sun-dried mud with a thatched 
roof. The cottages on the 
Dumont are solidly built and 
tiled. As the Brazilian officials 
and police never leave the 
neighbouring town of Ribeirao 
Preto if they can help it, the 
English manager deals out the 
justice of the cadi with steady 
hand, and settles even matri- 
monial disputes. He may be 
called upon to grant restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights to a 
young married woman whose 
husband has turned her out of 
doors because she has no chil- 
dren. There is no armed force 
at hand. The staff do not 
even carry weapons in a coun- 
try where all natives, and most 
foreigners, have their pockets 
stuffed with knives and re- 
volvers. The power of dis- 
missal is the management’s 
only means of coercion. And 
it is enough. There is law 
and there is order under “la 
palabra inglesa” on _ the 
Fazenda Dumont. 

Moreover, there is a decency 
and comfort of life in the 
houses of the staff unknown in 
the native South American 
home. We have been the 
targets for not a little cheap 
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derision because of our British 
love of comfort. The foreigner 
finds, or professes to find, some- 
thing comic in the determina- 
tion shown by Englishmen to 
have bottled beer and Lea 
& Perrins’ Worcester Sauce 
wherever he goes. The thin 
satirist among ourselves is 
fond of sneering at the slaves 
of suburban respectability, and 
of comparing them, much to 
their disadvantage, with the 
bold spirits who can live in 
natural freedom — whatever 
“natural” may be supposed 
to mean in this connection. 
But it is not a question of 
preferring suburban respecta- 
bility to a brave unhampered 
life of picturesque barbarism. 
On a Brazilian fazenda, a sugar 
refinery in Tucuman, or an 
“estancia” in Buenos Ayres 
or on the western “camp,” the 
day’s work is to be done every 
whit as much as in Brixton or 
Galashiels. The choice is be- 
tween doing it in a slovenly 
way, or intelligently and work- 
manlike. And as the work is 
executed, so will the home life 
be managed. The Englishman 
who spares no pains to make 
sure that his coffee-trees shall be 
thoroughly pruned and weeded, 
his beans picked and sorted 
exactly, or the sheep on the 
station rigidly protected from 
scab, and his wells kept in 
order, is also the man who 
will dress for dinner and will 
have the much-derided “‘ Wor- 
cester Sauce” which we will 
take to be a symbol for a 
well-laid table. His women- 


kind who insist that the house 
shall be kept nice are also 
women who do not drift about 
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all the morning, slatternly in 
dirty dressing-gowns, till it is 
afternoon, and therefore time 
to lard themselves with paint, 
put on a showy frock, and sit 
at the window in idleness of 
body and vacancy of mind. 
And both will face danger 
coolly as part of the day’s 
work, 

The danger is never very 
far off when the work has 
to be done by crowds of ex- 
citable Italians, Spaniards, 
Criojos, to say nothing of 
Chiruanas from the mountains 
of Bolivia, and Mattocos from 
the Chaco, in countries where 
the police is efficient for nothing 
except for oppression, where 
capital punishment for common 
crime is unknown, and murder 
is therefore frequent. On the 
western side of the Argentine 
Republic sheer brigandage, 
carried on mainly by “rotos” 
from Chili, is rampant. The 
“roto ” is the Chilian plebeian, 
and poverty at home drives 
him to Argentina. The Andes 
afford him refuge at a pinch, 
and he is a drunkard. The 
Argentine police, who are 
great at bullying and fleec- 
ing the weaker among their 
countrymen, and the foreign 
settlers, are helpless before the 
Chilian “roto” with his knife, 
his revolver, and his perfect 
readiness to kill. In the 
southern territories of Argen- 
tina the population is still 
savage, and is not even quite 
beyond downright cannibalism. 
Whoever says that life and 
property are as safe in Argen- 
tina as in this country, speaks 
on insufficient knowledge. It 
is not true even of the city 
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of Buenos Ayres, and is fig- 
grantly untrue of the camp, 
There the cattle thief and the 
unscrupulous trespasser are 
standing pests. They must 
be faced with firmness, and at 
the risk of need to defy, or 
to use, the revolver. It is true 
that few of our countrymen 
die violent deaths, though it 
is not long since an English 
bank manager was murdered 
in Argentina by a gang of 
brigands who came from, and 
returned to, the Andes. They, 
by the way, came from the 
United States, and one of them 
was @ woman, and they had 
completely terrorised the Ar- 
gentine police. It is true also 
that Englishmen rarely use 
force, and that some make it 
a rule not to carry arms. But 
they suffer or use violence little 
because they manage. 

Can human wisdom go be- 
yond the few and simple fare- 
well words of Sir Walter to 
Lockhart ?—“My dear, be a 
good man.” It covers the 
ground completely. Be good 
to adventure, good to face 
danger calmly in the day’s 
work, good to keep your 
temper in order, good to re- 
spect the rights of others, even 
to the extent of suffering fools 
gladly, good to strike manfully 
when there is no remedy, good 
to deal honestly with every- 
body. Verbal fireworks may 
sound newer, but they will 
probably mean nothing. Sir 
Walter’s rule covers the whole 
field of conduct, and in that 
his advice was very old and 
obvious: it was all the wiser, 
for it had been amply tested. 
Now one comes from South 
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America with the pleasant con- 
viction that, take it for all 
in all,—sumidas cuentas, when 
the balance is struck, as the 
Spaniard has it,—the English 
in South America have gone 
by Sir Walter’s guidance, 
though they may never have 
read his words. They have 
made good railways, and con- 
duct them well; good harbour 
works; and their cattle-breed- 
ing has been good. So has 
their treatment of those who 
work for them. Therefore 
they are asked to make more 
railways and more harbour 
works, Therefore—and this 
seems, at least to some of us, 
a juster cause for pride—the 
Englishman is trusted, not 
only by the man of business, 
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but by the confused multitude 
of workmen — foreign immi- 
grants and native Creoles or 
Indians, who are often but 
children in intelligence, and 
men in strength and passion. 
They come to him for help 
against brutal police and op- 
pressive judges, and as far as 
is in his power they get it. 
He will live as an Englishman, 
and will not conform to native 
ways, whether in his business 
or his sport. Sport, of course, 
he does,—football and polo are 
part of the Worcester Sauce,— 
and in them, too, he sets the 
example of fair-dealing. And 
just because he “plays the 
game” in all relations of life, 
he enforces respect for “la 
palabra inglesa.” 
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THE LITTLE COMPTON SENSATION. 


BEHIND the bar of the ‘‘ Dove 
and Easel” (famous as being 
the only inn so called in the 
country), Mr John Gandy stood 
reading a newspaper; when 
business was slack Mr Gandy 
always read a newspaper, and 
in consequence was the best 
informed man upon public 
affairs in Little Compton. Mr 
Gandy laid down the paper 
and gazed severely from be- 
neath his gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles at nothing. He was a 
model publican, from his velvet 
skull-cap and immaculate Dun- 
dreary whiskers to his bril- 
liantly polished and squeaky 
boots. As he pursued his con- 
templation, the outer - doors 
were pushed open, admitting a 
stream of yellow sunshine, and 
with it a little, bald -headed 
man with a red nose and 4 
green baize apron. He ap- 
proached the counter, eyed Mr 
Gandy deliberately, and ordered 
a pint of ale. Mr Gandy drew 
the beer as if it were a sacred 
office, wheezing the while. He 
was @ man with a ponderous 
manner, and a full bar or an 
empty bar made no difference 
to the sacred flow of the liquor. 
He had an eye that could 
cower a “drunk” more effect- 
ually than the muscle of a bar- 
man. 

“Dry work movin’,” said 
the man with the red nose 
pleasantly. 

Mr Gandy wheezed. 

“I’m a stranger ’ere,” con- 
tinued the man, as he produced 
some bread and cheese from 
a@ piece of pink newspaper. 


“Funny little ’ole, I calls it, 
Nothin’ to do, far as I can see, 
No street accidents ’ere, I'l] 
take my oath,” and he laughed 
genially at his own joke, 

“You're one of the pantech- 
nicon-men from Holmleigh?” 
queried Mr Gandy with dig. 
nity. 

“Right, first time!” laughed 
the irrepressible, with his 
mouth full of bread and cheese, 
“I’m up at the Fort, I am. 
Oh! It’s b—, I tell you, 
Sorry! it slipped out.” This 
had reference to the word he 
had used, which had caused 
Mr Gandy to “look” at him, 

“The Fort?” queried Mr 
Gandy. “The Fort?” 

“Yus! the Fort,” grinned 
the man. ‘“That’s what I calls 
it. Never saw so many guns 
in all me puff, millions of ’em. 
What the—what ’e wants ’em 
for I can’t think. Millions!” 

The man was obviously seri- 
ous, and Mr Gandy became 
interested. At that moment a 
carter entered. The pantech- 
nicon-man immediately pro- 
ceeded to get into conversation 
with him. Presently he caught 
Mr Gandy’s eye and read in it 
curiosity. He was a man 
whose thirst was always a day 
in advance of its quenching, 
for to-day’s liquor never seemed 
more than to satisfy yester- 
day’s craving. Host Gandy 
fixed the pantechnicon-man 
with his eye, and then slowly 
transferred his gaze to the 
door of the bar-parlour. The 
man followed the eye of mine 
host with a grin, and saun- 
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tered towards the door, looked 
round, saw that he was right, 
passed through, softly closing 
it behind him, A minute later 
Mr Gandy moved in the same 
direction, lifted the flap of the 
bar and passed into the room, 
also closing the door behind 
him. As he left the bar he 
touched a bell which produced 
Mrs Gandy, in black, wearing 
much jewellery, and a musical- 
comedy smile as persistent as 
Mr Gandy’s wheeze. 

When the pantechnicon-man 
went forth from the bar-par- 
lour it was with a thirst only 
half a day in arrears, a joyous 
look in his eye, and a vague 
- uncertainty about his gait. 
Outside the “ Dove and Easel ” 
he lifted his green baize apron, 
a finger and thumb at each 
corner, and made a few shuf- 
fling movements with his feet, 
then he winked, grinned, and 
finally laughed as he passed 
on his way up the road. Mr 
Gandy left the bar-parlour, 
spoke to Mrs Gandy, and dis- 
appeared through the glass 
door into the private parlour. 
Two hours later Mr Gandy re- 
appeared. He had made up 
his mind. 

The pantechnicon-man felt 
as only a man can feel who has 
made up a fifty per cent deficit. 
His mind was working busily. 
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He was obviously in possession 
of a secret that other people 
thought worth paying for. As 
he walked down the village 
street he pondered deeply, un- 
steadily. Presently he paused 
and slapped the green baize 
apron covering his leg. He 
walked over to where Mrs 
Grinder was standing at the 
door of her little general shop. 
A remark of Mr Gandy’s had 
set him thinking, with the re- 
sult that he was soon ringing 
the bell at The Towers. Half 
an hour later‘ he walked down 
the drive of The Towers, the 
residence of Sir Charles Cust- 
ance, J.P., a sovereign richer 
than when he entered, and the 
thirst deficit still further re- 
duced. At the gates of The 
Towers he paused. Coming 
towards him was a dogcart, 
driven by a small, fierce-look- 
ing little man. It was Mr 
Roger Greenhales, who farmed, 
as a hobby, at a considerable 
yearly loss, to prove that the 
outcry against the unprofitable- 
ness of English land - culture 
was ridiculous. The pantech- 
nicon-man spoke to Mr Green- 
hales, and in ten minutes re- 
ceived five shillings. He then 
proceeded to Holmleigh, where 
he found his foreman, and also 
that he had extended his 
dinner-hour into two. 


IL, 


“It’s a national affair, I tell 
you, Wrannock, a national 
affair!” Sir Charles leaned 
back in his library chair and 
surveyed the impassive feat- 
ures of Sergeant Wrannock as 
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if searching for some contra- 
diction; but Sergeant Wran- 
nock of the Suffolk County 
Constabulary merely shuffled 
his feet and said: “Yes, 
sir!” 
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“T’ll call at the house this 
afternoon and see if there is 
anything to be discovered. I'll 
go now; damme if I don’t. 
We'll both go.” 

Sir Charles jumped up forth- 
with. He was a short, stout 
man, with bushy, magisterial 
eyebrows, a red complexion, a 
bald head, a monocle, and a 
fierce don’t-argue-with-me-sir 
manner. 

He was a man who had 
but one topic of conversation 
—the coming German In- 
It would not be his 


vasion. 
fault if the Germans found 
Little Compton unprepared. 


He had pointed out that, be- 
ing an East Coast village, it 
lay in the very centre of the 
battle-ground. At first Little 
Compton had felt uncomfort- 
able, but later it had appar- 
ently become reconciled to its 
fate. It did nothing. In any 
case, no village in England 
knew better what invasion 
would mean. Sir Charles had 
drawn a vivid picture of what 
would be the fate of the 
women of Little Compton un- 
less their men-folk repelled 
the invaders, with the result 
that the Dorcas Society, with 
the full approval of the vicar, 
wrote to Sir Charles protest- 
ing against such things being 
said on a public platform. 

As he trotted towards the 
door, Sir Charles turned to 
the Sergeant and said— 

“This is a big business, 
Wrannock, a big business. 
We'll find out more before 
we communicate with head- 
quarters. See?” And Sir 
Charles glared fiercely at the 
Sergeant. 
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Sergeant Wrannock did see, 
He saw many things, includ- 
ing promotion for himself, and 
he replied— 

“Tt is indeed, sir!” 
the two men went out. 

From The Towers to Holm- 
leigh is not more than half a 
mile. Sir Charles went first, 
leaving the Sergeant to fol- 
low on his bicycle. If they 
were seen together it might 
arouse suspicion. Sir Charles 
was to go to Holmleigh, mak- 
ing the best excuse he could 
think of, and spy out the land; 
and the Sergeant, who for- 
tunately was not in uniform, 
was to follow half an hour 
later. At six o’clock they 
were to meet at The Towers. 

On his way up the drive 
of Holmleigh, Sir Charles met 
Mr Gandy coming away with 
a flushed and angry face. For 
the first time in his history 
his look had failed. He had 
been insulted, and that by 
a foreman pantechnicon - man. 
Sir Charles acknowledged Mr 
Gandy’s salute, attaching no 
significance to the presence of 
the host of the “Dove and 
Easel” in the grounds of 
Holmleigh. Most probably he 
had called to solicit the new 
tenant’s custom. So Mr Gandy 
passed down the drive with a 
stormy face, and Sir Charles 
passed up with a determined 
one. 

The hall door was open, and 
men were passing to and fro 
carrying various articles of 
furniture. Sir Charles’s eyes 
greedily devoured all that was 
to be seen—in particular some 
long, coffin-like wooden cases. 
He stood at the door for a 


And 
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minute; it seemed unnecessary 
to ring with so many men 
about. Presently a man came 
up and stared at him, rather 
offensively Sir Charles thought ; 
but remembering the delicate 
nature of his mission, the bar- 
onet adjusted his monocle and 
said politely— 

“T—er—want to see one of 
the —er—er—moving-men.” 

“Certainly, sir,” responded 
the man. “’Ave you any 
choice ?” 

Sir Charles fixed his monocle 
more firmly in his left eye, 
and stared at the man in 
astonishment. 

“We've got em from twenty- 
three to sixty-five. I’m forty- 
eight meself, but perhaps you'd 
like a young ’un. Fair or dark, 
tall or short, sir?” 

Sir Charles gazed at the 
man in utter bewilderment, 
then went very red, but con- 
trolling his wrath he re- 
plied— 

“T do not know his name, 
I’m afraid. He has a green 
baize apron, and—er—is rather 
bald, and—er—has a rather red 
nose,” 

The man smiled broadly, 
insolently, intolerably, Sir 
Charles thought. 

“That won’t ’elp us much, 
sir. You've described the 
whole perfession, Hi! Gin- 


ger!” This to a man who 
was passing. Ginger ap- 
proached. “This is rather a 


tasty little lot, sir. ’E’s got 
a red ’ead as well as a red 
nose. Not’im? Well, let me 
see. Tell Bindle to come ’ere. 
I think Bindle may be your 
man, sir, ’e’s got some pals in 
these parts, I think.” For a 
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full minute Sir Charles glared 
at the man befere him, and the 
man grinned back, “This ’im, 
sir?” he queried, as the pan- 
technicon-man approached. 

“Damn your insolence!” 
burst out Sir Charles, ‘“T'll 
report you to your employers!” 
But the foreman had disap- 
peared to give an order, and 
Bindle also had slipped away. 
Sir Charles raged back down 
the drive, striving to think of 
some means of punishing the 
insolence of the foreman pan- 
technicon-man. 

A quarter of an hour later 
Mr Greenhales arrived at the 
hall door of Holmleigh. The 
foreman was there to receive 
him. 

“T want to see one of your 
men. I don’t know his name, 
but he’s——” 

‘A rather bald little man, 
with a green apron and a red 
nose?” interrupted the fore- 
man blandly. 

“Exactly!” responded Mr 
Greenhales genially. ‘“Hx- 
actly! Kindly tell him!” 

“T’m very sorry, sir, it was 
’is reception-day, but ’e’s been 
took ill, and ’e asked me to 
apologise. ’EH’s got a lot of 
friends round about ’ere. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if that 
was the cause of ’is illness. 
Good arternoon, sir. I'll tell 
im you called.” 

The foreman shut the door 
in Mr Greenhales’s face, and 
for the third time that after- 
noon anger strode down the 
drive of Holmleigh. 

In the hall the much-wanted 
Bindle was listening intently 
to his foreman. 

“You seem to be olding a 
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levvy to-day, Bindle. Seem 
to ’ave a lot of friends ere too! 
Didn’t know you was a society 
man, Bindle. They’re all so 
fond o’ you, so’t appears. ’Adn’t 
you better give up this line o’ 
business, you with your gif’s, 
and take to squiring it? You’d 
look tasty a-follerin’ the ’ounds, 
you would. Now, it’s about 
time you decided what you 
really are. Two hours you 
take for your dinner, an’ spend 
the arternoon receivin’ callers, 
me a-openin’ the scarlet door. 
Now you get back to the 
brilliant furniture movin’, and 
give up yer stutterin’ ambi- 
tions. If I was you Pe 
Bindle was never to know 
what his foreman would do 
if in his place. At that 
moment a loud peal at the 
bell caused him to pause. He 
gazed from Bindle to the door, 
from the doer to Bindle, and 
during the two seconds that 
his superior’s eyes were off 
him Bindle slipped stealthily 
away. Then the foreman went 
slowly to the door and opened 
it. He found there a middle- 
aged, rather stout man, dressed 
in tweeds, with the trousers 
clipped for cycling. Behind 
him he held a bicycle. It was 
Sergeant Wrannock. The 
foreman eyed the caller aggres- 
sively, his hands moving con- 
vulsively. There was that 
about his appearance which 
caused his caller to step sud- 
denly back. The bicycle ever- 
turned with a clatter, and the 
Sergeant sat down with great 
suddenness on the front wheel. 
The foreman eyed him indiffer- 
ently. The tears were stream- 
ing from the Sergeant’s eyes, 
for he had sat with consider- 
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able force upon one of the 
coasters. When he had picked 
himself up and replaced the 
bicycle, the foreman spoke. 

‘Tf you've come ’ere to show 
me that trick, you’ve bloomin’ 
well wasted your time. You 
aint no Cinquevally, ole son! 
If, however, you’re a-lookin’ for 
a bald little man with a green 
apron and a red nose,” the 
stranger’s eyes brightened be- 
neath the tears, “well, ’es been 
took ill, an’ ’is mother has 
taken ’im ’ome. ‘Is address is 
1 Dempsey Street, Stepney, 
London, South-East. Now 
you'd better go, ole sport, "fore 
I set the ruddy dog on you. 
I’m pretty damned well sick of 
the sight of yer, comin’ ’ere 
with yer bicycle tricks inter- 
ruptin’ o’ the day’s work. 
’Ere, Bindle—where’s Bindle ?” 
he shouted into the house, but 
the Sergeant did not wait. 
He mounted his machine and 
disappeared down the drive. 
Before Bindle came, and Bindle 
was uneager to respond, he 
was a quarter of a mile up the 
road. 

Sergeant Wrannock was 
stunned at the treatment 
he had received. From such 
men he was accustomed to 
respect, deference, and blind 
obedience. To be called “Ole 
son” by a workman astonished 
him. Soon he became an- 
noyed, in time his annoyance 
crystallised into anger, and 
eventually, passing through 
the alembic of professional 
discretion, it became distilled 
into a determination to teach 
this man a lesson. He had 
no intention of letting him 
know that it was a police 
sergeant whom he had thus 
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rudely treated, as if he were 
some ordinary person. He 
could not understand the refer- 
ence to the “bald little man 
with a green apron and a red 
nose.” The particulars tallied 
exactly with the description of 
the man of whom Sir Charles 
had spoken. At six o’clock he 
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presented himself atThe Towers, 
told his history, and was bid- 
den by the Magistrate to leave 
the matter until the morning, 
when it would probably be 
better to report the whole 
affair to the Superintendent at 
Lowestoft. Sir Charles had his 
reasons for suggesting delay. 


III. 


By nine o’clock the last 
pantechnicon that was going 
back that night had rumbled 
off to Lowestoft, there to be 
entrained for London. One 
still remained on the drive, 
waiting to be taken back by 
the horses that would bring 
the first van in the morning. 
Holmleigh was shut up and in 
darkness, save for a slit of 
light that could be seen be- 
neath the venetian blind of the 
dining-room. Inside the room 
sat the foreman pantechnicon- 
man, He was smoking a medi- 
tative pipe, and cursing the 
luck that left him at Holmleigh 
to play the night - watchman, 
He was not a nervous man, 
but his mind instinctively trav- 
elled back over the events of 
the day. Why had so many 
people been desirous of seeing 
Bindle? He had subjected 
Bindle himself to a very 
thorough and _ picturesque 
cross- examination. He had 
told Bindle what he thought 
of him, and of those respon- 
sible for his being. He had 
coaxed him and _ threatened 
him, but without result, 
Bindle had expressed the 
utmost astonishment at his 
sudden popularity, and pro- 
fessed himself quite unable to 


account for it. Once or twice 
the foreman thought he saw 
the shadow of a grin flit across 
the unprepossessing visage of 
his suspected subordinate, espe- 
cially when the fellow had im- 
pertinently suggested that he 
should act as night - watch- 
man, adding as an excuse the 
obvious fatigue of his superior. 
It was this that had termin- 
ated the interview with great 
suddenness. 

Thus meditating upon the 
curious occurrences of the day, 
the foreman dropped off to 
sleep, for he was tired, and 
the arm-chair, in which he half 
lay, half sat, was extremely 
comfortable. 

As the fereman slept, a dark 
form moved stealthily up the 
drive towards the house. Keep- 
ing well within the shadow of 
the trees, it paused to listen, 
then moved on for a dozen 
yards, and stopped again. 
When it reached the top of 
the drive it crept off to the 
left in the direction of the 
tradesmen’s entrance.  Dis- 
playing great caution, the 
figure finally reached the scul- 
lery window, which by a cu- 
rious chance was unfastened. 
After great deliberation and 
much listening, it opened the 
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window, inserted itself feet 
foremost and _ disappeared. 
Three minutes later the back 
door was neiselessly unbolted 
and opened. The figure looked 
out cautiously, then retreated 
within, leaving the door open 
to its fullest extent. 

The first figure had scarcely 
disappeared before another ap- 
proached the back door from 
the opposite direction. It must 
have come through the hedge 
or skirted it from the main 
entrance on the inside. The 
second figure paused, as if 
astonished at finding the back 
door open. For ten minutes 
it stood in the shadow of the 
water-butt listening. Finally, 
with a quiet, insidious motion 
it slid through the door- 
way. 

The first figure, passing 
cautiously through the ser- 
vants’ quarters, had reached 
the hall. Finding all the doors 
shut, it proceeded stealthily up- 
stairs to the large drawing- 
room that overlooked the drive. 
The door was open! Groping 
its way, the figure for one 
second allowed the light of a 
dark lantern to show. The 
effect was startling. The whole 
room was piled up with long 
narrow wooden cases. On 
several tables, formed by boards 
on trestles, were laid out what 
appeared to be dozens of 
modern rifles. The figure 
gasped. The room was ap- 
parently nothing less than a 
huge arsenal. The long nar- 
row cases contained guns! 
guns!! guns!!! 

The figure had just picked 
up one of the guns to make 
sure that its eyes were telling 
the truth, when there was the 
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sound of a footfall on the 
landing. 

The figure turned quickly, 
and the rifle dropped with a 
crash to the floor. For a full 
minute it stood as if petrified 
with horror, then with a swift, 
stealthy movement reached 
the door. Here it turned 
sharply to the left and ran 
into something small and soft. 
With a yell the something 
turned. In a moment the two 
forms were locked together, 
with a thud they fell and lay 
a writhing, wriggling mass at 
the top of the stairs. 


The foreman had no idea 
how long he had slept, or what 
it was that had awakened him; 
but suddenly he found himself 
in full possession of his facul- 
ties, with a feeling that some- 
thing was happening. The 
lamp had gone out, there was 
no moon, and he felt cold, 
although he knew it to be 
July. For a minute he listened 
intently. Not a sound broke 
the stillness, save the rustle of 
the trees as the wind sighed 
through them. He went to 
the window and looked out 
under the blind. It was quite 
dark. The foreman shook him- 
self, then pinched his leg. Yes, 
he was awake. Then he heard 
a creak overhead, and it sud- 
denly came home to him that 
the house was being burgled. 
A passionate anger seemed to 
grip hold of him. Silently 
and swiftly he opened the 
door that led into the hall. 
He had not moved three steps 
before he was brought to a 
standstill by a yell that echoed 
through the whole place. It 
was followed a moment later 
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by what appeared to be an 
avalanche descending the stairs. 
From stair to stair it bumped 
through the darkness, and fin- 
ally lay heaving and grunting 
almost at his feet. There were 
muttered exclamations, curses, 
threats, and the dull sound of 
blows. The foreman sprang 
forward and clutched with his 
right hand a humanear. Feel- 
ing about with his left hand, 
he seeured a handful of hair. 
Then he brought two heads 
together with a crack. The 
muttering and movement 
ceased, and the foreman pan- 
technicon-man struck a match. 

“Crikey!” The exclama- 
tion burst involuntarily from 
his lips. He rummaged in his 
pockets and presently produced 
about two inches of candle; 
this he lighted and held over 
the recumbent mass at his 
feet. 

“Well, I’m brilliantly well 
damned!” he stuttered. There 
at his feet lay Mr Greenhales 
and Sergeant Wrannock, whom 
the foreman recognised only as 
two of the afternoon’s visitors. 
For fully two minutes he stood 
regarding his captives, then, 
with a grin of delight, he 
blew out the candle, carefully 
opened the front door, and 
looked out. There was nothing 
to be seen save the trees and 
the empty pantechnicon van. 
The great black shape ap- 
peared to give him an idea. 
The doors were open, and 
without hesitation he stepped 
back into the hall, picked up 
one of the prostrate figures 
_and carried it into the van; 
& moment later he did the 
same with the other. Closing 
the doors, he barred and pad- 
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locked them and re-entered 


the hall, Later he returned 
to the pantechnicon, unfast- 
ened the padlock, and left 
the doors merely barred. 

Still grinning to himself, he 
once more entered the house 
and picked up an old-fashioned 
pistol from many that lay 
upon the dining-room table. 
Next he opened the dining- 
room windows at the bottom, 
performing the same operation 
with those in the morning- 
room. Finally, locking the 
doors of both rooms from the 
outside, he made a tour of 
the whole house, and, having 
satisfied himself that no one 
was secreted within, he slipped 
out of the front door and 
closed it behind him, unaware 
that a pair of terrified eyes 
were watching him from the 
head of the stairs. 

“There’s two still to come,” 
he muttered and waited. At 
the end of an hour he heard 
a grind as of gravel beneath 
a boot. He listened eagerly. 
There was fully five minutes 
of silence, followed by another 
grind, and a dark shape ap- 
proached the dining - room 
window. The foreman still 
waited. It took a quarter of 
an hour for the shape to 
make up its mind to raise 
the window higher and enter. 
The foreman distinctly heard 
the sound of suppressed wheez- 
ing. When the figure had 
with difficulty forced itself 
upon the window - sill, he 
leapt out, grasped its leg, 
and pulled. There was a 


wheezy shout, and the fore- 
man was kneeling on the path, 
with a figure between his knees 
and the gravel. 
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Again he struck a match, 
which disclosed the ashen 
features of the landlord of the 
“Dove and Easel.” Without 
hesitation the foreman picked 
him up and bundled him into 
the pantechnicon, and once 
more barred the door. As he 
turned back, he saw the hall 
door open slightly. At first 
he thought it was his imagina- 
tion. As he watched, the door 
continued to open stealthily, 
inch by inch. A figure ap- 
peared. Dawn was just break- 
ing. The figure crept along 
by the side of the house. At 
first the foreman watched, 
then, seeing that his man 
was likely to escape, he 
sprang out. The figure ran, 
the foreman ran, and ran the 
faster. Then the fugitive 
stopped, and facing round 
caught the foreman a blow 
in the chest as he came on 
unable to stop. With a yell 
of rage the foreman lifted his 
pistol and brought it down 
with a crash upon his op- 
ponent’s head. In a grey 
heap the trespasser dropped. 
Another match was struck, re- 
vealing Sir Charles Custance’s 
rubicund features, down which 
a slow trickle of blood wound 
its way. 

“That’s the lot, I s’pose!” 
commented the foreman grimly, 
as he bundled the portly frame 
of the magistrate into the van. 
Having done so, he addressed 
the interior at large. “I’m 
a-watching outside, and if 
yer so much as kawf or blow 
yer noses, I'll shoot through 
the sides with this ’ere damned 
ole blunderbus. D’ye ’ear, old 
cockies ? ” 

With that he banged the 
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doors to, barred and pad- 
locked them, and sat on the 
tail-board watching the grey- 
ness of the dawn steal through 
the trees, struggling to keep 
himself awake. He was still 
so occupied when, at half- 
past seven, a distant rumble 
announced the arrival of the 
expected pantechnicon frem 
Lowestoft. As it slowly lum- 
bered up the drive, the fore- 
man grinned, and he grinned 
more broadly when he saw 
Bindle slip off from the tail- 
board, followed by Ginger. 

“ Mornin’, Bindle; mornin’, 
Ginger,” he called out politely. 
“Slep’ well?” Bindle and 
Ginger grinned. ‘“ Now, one 0’ 
you two go an’ get my break- 
fast, and the other telephone 
for the perlice.” The men 
stared at him. “Ginger,” he 
continued complacently, “you'll 
find two eggs and some bacon 
in the ’all, and a stove in the 
kitchen, an’ a pot of coffee 
which only wants warmin’ up. 
I’m ’ungry, Ginger—as ’ungry 
as "ell is for you, Ginger. 
Bindle, give my compliments to 
the perlice at Lowestoft, and 
ast them to send four scarlet 
peelers over ’ere at once to 
take charge o’ what I caught 
larst night. 

“Yes, Bindle, ole sport, I’ve 
got ’em all—all in Black 
Maria,” and he jerked his 
thumb in the direction of the 
empty pantechnicon. “All yer 
very dear pals, ole son. Like 
to see em?” 

Bindle looked puzzled; but 
when the foreman had ex- 
plained, his grin transcended 
in its breadth and _ good- 
humour that of his superior. 
Then the foreman changed the 
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style of his idiom, and his sub- 
ordinates went their ways as 
he had intended and directed 
that they should. 

The foreman was just finish- 
ing his breakfast by wiping a 
piece of bread round the plate, 
when there reached him the 
sound of a motor-car chunking 
its way along in the distance. 
The news of the night’s doings 
had spread rapidly, and a 
small crowd was collected 
round the gates of Holmleigh. 
Bindle grinned through the 
bars, and occasionally threw 
to the curious neighbours bits 
of information. The car ap- 
proached and drew up. In it 
was a tall, spare man of about 
thirty-eight or forty, with thin, 
angular features. He seemed 
surprised to see the crowd; 
but turning the car through 
the open gates drove slowly up 
to the house. The crowd re- 
cognised the stranger as Mr 
Richard Miller, the new tenant 
of Holmleigh. He nodded to 
the foreman, who immediately 
descended from the tail-board 
and approached. 

“Good mornin’, sir,” he ‘said. 
“You're ’ere earlier than I ’ad 
‘oped, sir; but that’s on the 
lucky side. I’ve been ’aving 
rather a lively night, sir.” ... 
At this moment there was a 
loud and continuous pounding 
from within the pantechnicon 
that he had just left. 

“If you’re not quiet I'll 
shoot, God forgive me, but I 
will,” he yelled over his 
shoulder. Then turning to Mr 
Miller he winked jocosely. 
“Gettin’ a bit impatient, sir. 
I’ve ’ad ’em there for several 
hours now. Ah? ’ere’s the 
perlice!” 
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As he spoke another car ap- 
peared round the bend of the 
drive, and an Inspector in uni- 
form and three plain-clothes 
men got out. 

“Now there’s goin’ to be 
some fun,” he chuckled to him- 
self as, addressing Mr Miller, 
he told of the happenings of 
the night before. When he 
had finished, the features of 
Bindle, who had been relieved 
by Ginger, were suffused with 
a grin so broad and geod- 
humoured that it contrasted 
strangely with the astonish- 
ment written on the faces of 
the others. 

“That’s the story, gentle- 
men, and there’s my bag,” 
jerking his thumb in the 
direction of the pantechnicon. 
“Four of ’em there are, I 
counted ’em carefully, an’ every 
one a Charles Peace. You'd 
better be careful as you let ’em 
out,” he added. “I ’adn’t 
time to search ’em. They 
came so quick, like flies in 
summer.” 

The Inspector breathed hard, 
Mr Miller looked grave and 
concerned, the plain -clothes 
men looked blank, Bindle looked 
cheerful, whilst the foreman 
leoked as a man looks only 
once in the course of his life. 
Deliberately he approached the 
tail of the van, undid the lock, 
removed the bar, threw open 
the doors, and stood quietly 
aside. For fully half a minute 
nothing happened, then the 
portly form of Sergeant Wran- 
nock emerged. 

“Wrannock!” gasped the 
Inspector from Lowestoft. The 
Sergeant forgot to salute his 
superior officer. He was hu- 


miliated. His collar was torn, 
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one eye was black, and his 
nose was swollen. Closely fol- 
lowing him came Sir Charles 
Custance and Mr Greenhales, 
who between them supported 
Mr Gandy, wheezing pitifully. 
All were much battered. Sir 
Charles’s face was covered with 
blood, Mr Greenhales had lost 
his wig and his false teeth, 
whilst Mr Gandy had lost the 
power to move. 

“What in Heaven’s name is 
the meaning of this?” asked 
the Inspector from Lowestoft. 

“Tt means,” thundered Sir 
Charles, who was the first to 
find his voice, “that we have 
been brutally and murder- 
ously assaulted by a band of 
ruffians.” 

“That’s me and me only!” 
commented the foreman com- 
placently. “I’m the band, ole 
cockie, and don’t you forget 
it.” 

“Tt means,” said Sergeant 
Wrannock, “that having in- 
formation that this house 
was packed with firearms, I 
came to make investigation 
and——” 

“Got caught, ole son,” inter- 
polated the foreman. 

“Hold your tongue!” shouted 
Mr Greenhales, in a _ hollow, 
toothless voice, dancing with 
fury. “Hold your tongue! 
You shall suffer for this.” 

At last, from the incoherent 
shoutings and reproaches in 
which the words ‘“ German,” 
“Spies,” “Herr Miller,” were 
bandied back and forth, Mr 
Miller and the Inspecter from 
Lowestoft pieced together the 
story of how four patriots had 
been overcome by one foreman 
pantechnicon-man. The In- 
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spector from Lowestoft turned 
to Mr Miller. 

“As a matter of form, sir, 
and in the executien of m 
duty, I should be glad to know 
if it is true that your house 
is full of arms and ammuni- 
tion?” he asked politely, 

“Of arms, certainly, In- 
spector, most certainly,” Mr 
Miller replied. “I am sup- 
posed to have the finest col- 
lection of firearms in the 
country. Come and see them, 
or such as are unpacked,” 

And the Inspector from 
Lowestoft looked at Sergeant 
Wrannock, and the plain- 
clothes constables looked away 
from him, and Sir Charles and 
Mr Greenhales looked lustfully 
round for Bindle; but Bindle 
was not to be seen. As the 
Inspector and Mr Miller, with 
the foreman, entered the house, 
Sir Charles and Mr Greenhales 
walked down the drive as men 
stupefied, leaving the host of 
the “Dove and Easel” wheez- 
ing upon the gravel. Sergeant 
Wrannock watched the door- 
way through which his superior 
officer had disappeared as a 
man might look who had sud- 
denly been petrified by a great 
horror, and the three plain- 
clothes men stood aside talk- 
ing to Ginger, who was relat- 
ing to them some biographical 
particulars of his hero-foreman. 

A little farther down the 
drive, edging its way cautiously 
nearer, was the crowd. Ginger 
had deserted his post: for the 
first time in his life he was 4 
man of importance, whose words 
were listened to with eagerness 
and respect, 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE FRENCH INVASION OF EGYPT 
IN 1798. 


WRITTEN IN 1814 BY CAPTAIN HENRY LIGHT, R.A., 
AFTERWARDS SIR HENRY LIGHT, K.C.B. 


“BISMILLAH!” exclaimed my 
rais, and the cry was re-echoed 
by the boat’s crew, as we ap- 
proached the west shore of 
that beautiful gem of the Nile, 
Ghezireh-al-Zag, the Flowery 
Island. We had but to coast 
round the south of the island 
and thus arrive at Assouan, 
our anchorage, the crew mean- 
while rejoicing at the long 
rest they would have after the 
voyage, and the rais contem- 
plating in advance the piastres 
he was to receive as part pay- 
ment for his services, It was 
noon when we reached the 
island. I determined to re- 
main on the west side till the 
evening and then proceed to 
the town, if such a title may 
be given to a collection of mud- 
built houses, half of which were 
without any roof other than 
that which is obtained by 
placing a few loose branches 
of the palm-tree transversely 
from wall to wall. 

There is nothing to relieve 
the monotony of the voyage 
for some hours previous to 
arriving within sight of the 
island, which may account for 
the delight I felt at the beauties 
it presented to me. The Nile 
was then as it were exhausted, 


leaving masses of granite of 
every variety of form uncovered, 
which at other seasons of the 
year would have been less con- 
spicuous. Having fixed on a 
tongue of land terminated by 
huge rocks through which the 
waters had in the course of 
time forced a passage, leaving 
three sides smooth as marble 
and shining with the rays of 
the reflected sun, now in its 
full splendour, I had the boat 
moored. On my left was 
desolation and barrenness, on 
my right one of the richest and 
thickest groves of palm-trees I 
had seen. I looked down the 
Nile ever the granite rocks, 
and behind me I might have 
fancied myself cut off from all 
further progress by the hills 
which closed my view. My 
boat’s crew were soon extended 
on the ground at some distance 
out of sight under the shade of 
the trees to enjoy the Arab’s 
supreme delight, repose. My 
servant landed to obtain pro- 
visions, and I was left alone. 

The left bank of the river is 
not a stone’s-throw from the 
island of Elephantina. On an 
extreme point, at a short dis- 
tance, terminating the ridge of 
the Mokattam! which advances 





1 The Mokattam is a rocky range of granite hills lying to the east of the Nile, 
and extending from Assouan to Cairo. Ona spur of this range, 250 feet in height, 
stands the Citadel of Cairo, and on another an observatory was built by the Kalifa 
Hakim in the year 1000 a.p. 
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towards the river, and mark- 
ing a sloping descent to it, 
stands a ruined Sheik’s tomb. 
Below this are the ruins of a 
convent half choked up with 
sand and known by the name 
of St George. Round the point 
a track of cultivable land is 
left by the Mokattam taking a 
more respectful leave of the 
Nile, and assuming its blackest 
colouring. 

My boat’s matted covering 
over the half-deck bespoke 
clearly that it had a Frank on 
board, and in my days of 
travel Franks in those regions 
were not so common as they 
since have been. They were 
not, however, subject to the 
contumely of earlier times: the 
French had beaten Mamelukes 
and Arabs, the English had 
beaten the French; therefore 
Frenchman or Englishman was 
a subject to respect, and the 
latter in a higher degree, in- 
asmuch as he had shown 
most power, which is the only 
criterion by which an Arab or 
Egyptian guides his opinion of 
a fellow-creature. 

I had been contemplating 
for some time the rich hues 
and deep colouring on my right 
and in front of me, comparing 
them with the barren appear- 
ance of the shores on my left, 
when I was attracted by a 
figure sallying forth from the 
Sheik’s tomb. He at first re- 
mained attentively watching 
my boat, and seemed to be look- 
ing about to discover who were 
within it, and whether the crew 
were near. My own presence 
he could easily distinguish, as 
the matted walls at each end 
of my roof had been thrown 


down to favour a slight breeze 
which had sprung up and to 
give me the advantage of a 
through-draught. I believe I 
was making a sketch or some 
memorandum of the spot when 
his figure attracted me. As he 
caught my eye he spread a 
carpet, and began to say his 
prayers with all the abstrac- 
tion for which the followers of 
Mahomet are remarkable. As 
soon as he performed the last 
ceremony of nodding his head 
to the right and to the left to 
the attendant good and evil 
angel, he resumed his legs, 
entered the tomb, and issued 
forth again with a spear in 
one hand and a sword slung 
diagonally across his back, 
while his other hand assisted 
him in shouldering what ap- 
peared to be a large club, but 
the use of which I was soon 
to learn. It was high time to 
look at my own means of de- 
fence. I examined my pistols, 
put them in their usual place 
for action, namely, one in each 
inside pocket of a loose nankeen 
jacket I wore, and girded on 
my trusty hanger. I knew 
that my pistols would keep a 
dozen common Arabs at bay, 
and therefore was not disposed 
to shout for the aid of my 
boatmen. There was evidently 
going to be an adventure, and 
I was desirous of having it all 
to myself. I watched my man, 
who descended slowly to the 
water’s edge, where he stopped 
and threw down his apparent 
club. He observed I did not 
flinch from my position, which 
made him begin to think of 
his own, for he was now near 
enough for me to have sent 
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him to his looked-for paradise 
without much difficulty. Al- 
though the natives are very 
expert in the use of their 
spears, yet it would have been 
a vain attempt on his part 
to have tried to reach me 
with his from the place where 
he stood. Discretion is the 
better part of valour. He gave 
me a salaam, which I returned. 
He then laid down his spear, 
unbuckled his sword, and 
having stripped off his clothes, 
which did not give him much 
trouble, as they consisted only 
of a loose blue shirt, which 
may be compared to a blouse 
of modern fashion, folded them 
up, placed them on the sup- 
posed club at the end nearest 
himself, launched it and its 
cargo into the stream, and 
immediately plunged in him- 
self, keeping one hand on the 
floating wood and with the 
other striking out and direct- 
ing his course to my boat. As 
I saw that he still kept one 
of the deadly curved knives 
fixed to his left arm a little 
below the shoulder, which 
forms part of the equipment 
of the inhabitants of this part 
of the Nile, I begged him very 
firmly but courteously to steer 
to the land, at the same time 
showing him one of my pistols. 
He understood my hint, ex- 
claimed “Taweel omrek ma 
laish haif ” (Long life to you, do 
not fear), and obeyed it. On 


landing, he drew his log out of 
the water, dressed himself, pro- 
strated himself to the ground 
and repeated his prayers, then 
stood in front of my boat, 
whereI kept my position. He re- 
newed his salutation, “Salaam 
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aleik,” which I returned again, 
and had an opportunity of con- 
sidering the sort of hero with 
whom it was now my fate to 
be in communication, whether 
peaceably or no I was yet to 
learn, though I had not at 
present much cause for fearing 
his hostile movements if he 
were inclined to attempt them. 

He was a fierce-looking man 
of about forty - five years, 
broad shoulders and stout body, 
supported by the usual thin 
lower limbs of the Berber tribe, 
with thick overgrown black 
hair hanging like a sheep’s 
fleece,—not, however, in irregu- 
lar courses down the back, but 
rather preserving the compact 
shape of a coachman’s wig. 
His figure was erect, and he 
met my scrutiny with a full 
front, as much as to say, “My 
bearing shall be that of an 
honest man, though I did give 
you some reason for suspecting 
me just now.” He broke silence, 
and finding I was an English- 
man, exclaimed, “ Wallamdu- 
lilla,” Thank God, “mobar- 
rattek,” you are welcome. He 
beckoned to me to leave the 
boat. I told him of his dagger. 
He immediately took it from 
his arm and threw it into my 
boat and bade me keep my 
pistols. This settled the re- 
maining doubts, if I had any, 
of his intentions, and I then 
said that if he liked he might 
enter my boat. He accepted 
my invitation, and stepping 
over a mass of rock near the 
boat, leaped into it. Having 
given me a salutation of peace, 
he squatted himself down under 
my matted awning with the 
familiarity of a native of the 
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East who has not to dread 
an oppressive chief. He looked 
at me for a short time, cast 
his eyes on my camp - table, 
on my muskets suspended over 
the head of my bed, and the 
other travelling apparatus I 
had with me. Then he broke 
silence. At first it was by a 
series of questions relating to 
my country, myself, and the 
object of my voyage, which 
having satisfied, I addressed 
myself to him, and asked why 
he was alone, whether he had 
left his family in the tomb, 
and what was his reason for 
descending the hill armed, for 
he could not suppose that a 
single stranger could have any 
hostile object. ‘I ama Berber,” 
replied he, “ the last of my tribe, 
yea, the last of my family. I 
am Zerish el Goubli, and once 
possessed an Arab’s wealth, 
had buffaloes for milk, land for 
dhoura, palm-trees of my own, 
and watered my own tract of 
ground in yon Shellaal,”— 
pointing to the scattered rocks 
behind me,—“ but am now the 
sole occupier of the tomb 
whence you saw me descend. 
It has been my habitation now 
fourteen suns gone by, and it 
will be so till the angel of 
death wafts me to paradise. I 
count the hours for his arrival, 
but the decree of the most high 
has predestined-when that will 
be,—Zerish must wait his fiat.” 
My servant now made his ap- 
pearance, and I desired him to 
prepare some coffee, which was 
soon presented to my guest, 
who had in the meantime 
dropped his voice, and, seem- 
ingly unmindful of our pres- 
ence, began to count his 


beads and mutter prayers, 
interlarded with ejaculations 
to the Prophet. Having 
leisurely sipped his cup to 
the dregs, he seemed again 
disposed to continue his con- 
versation with me. I had 
with me Denon’s Travels in 
Egypt, where that agreeable 
and faithful French writer 
describes his adventures 
amongst the cataracts of 
Philz, when he accompanied 
Desaix in his pursuit of the 
Mamelukes. Amongst these 
adventures is a description of 
the horrid measures adopted 
by the women to prevent their 
children falling alive into the 
hands of the French soldiers. 
I compared this with the 
fourteen revolutions of the sun 
that had passed since Zerish 
had occupied the tomb, and 
immediately conjectured he had 
been a witness to, and perhaps 
an actor in, the scenes described 
by Denon. I now hoped I 
should derive an interesting 
return for my guest’s interrup- 
tion, and prepared to draw 
from him what he remembered 
of those days. I explained to 
him that the Franks visited 
countries not their own for the 
purpose of information, some to 
improve themselves in medicine, 
others to describe the wonder- 
ful things they saw, and others 
to ascertain whether former 
travellers had spoken truth. 
“Now,” added I, “here is a book 
telling such terrible stories 
against the Berbers that I do 
not believe them, because by 
what I have seen in you I am 
disposed to think the rest of 
your tribes are equally good 
with yourself.” His curiosity 
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being excited, I found the 
assage relating to the women 
of the cataracts, and as well as 
I could translated it to him. 
“By your life, Howajee, stop, 
read no more; the man has said 
true, my life for his, I knew 
him. It is because the truth 
has been told that Zerish is 
alone in the world. Hear my 
tale, his cannot unfold our 
sufferings; you will know why 
I dedicate myself to God and 
his Prophet, and why I armed 
myself when I saw your boat, 
I who have not wielded a 
weapon since those times.” 
The reader must understand 
that in the neighbourhood of 
Assouan the free navigation of 
the Nile is interrupted by a 
succession of rocks and islands 
as far south as Phile, a dis- 
tance of three or four miles. 
At the period of my visit the 
Nile was so low that the course 
of the river in this interval was 
marked only by a number of 
narrow swift-running streams, 
the broadest of which I leaped 
over. This interruption to the 
free course of the river has 
been dignified by the name of 
cataracts, which, till I saw 
them, I had always figured as 
a sort of Niagara, and was 
therefore disappointed, though 
the surrounding scenery, be- 
speaking savage and wild na- 
ture, compensates in one way 
for its defect in the other. 
The natives give it a more ap- 
propriate name, “Shellaal,” or, 


properly translated, “ Rapids,” 


which in the time of inundation 
they become. The islands and 
the slips of cultivable land, 
chiefly on the west side, have 
been from time immemorial 


inhabited by a race at one time 
almost distinct, who are called 
Berbes Goublis, to distinguish 
them from the Nubians, who 
are called Goublis, or people of 
the south, by the inhabitants 
of Egypt. Some of them spoke 
Arabic, but their common lan- 
guage was that of the Nubians, 
with some remnant of their 
own tongue. They were con- 
sidered a savage, treacherous 
race, and could hardly be called 
followers of Mahomet. It is 
probable that the changes of 
the last quarter of a century 
have caused their complete 
destruction as a distinct race. 
The forms even of Mahomet- 
anism were hardly observed by 
any of them, but my acquaint- 
ance Zerish was an exception. 
He had suffered sorrow, and 
had turned to the chance he 
had of consolation in this world, 
by devotion to the only worship 
he knew. 

But to return to his history. 
It appeared that the Mamelukes 
retreating before the army of 
Desaix, being hard pressed and 
desirous, if possible, of causing 
some little respite to the pur- 
suit, had filled the minds of the 
inhabitants of this spot with 
accounts of the dreadful cruel- 
ties the French perpetrated on 
every inhabitant that came in 
their way. The Mamelukes, 
pointing out the possibility of 
revenge, promised that if the 
Berbers, taking advantage of 
their rocky position, would 
resist, they would support 
them. In an evil moment the 
Berbers determined on hostil- 
ities. Phile, Biggé, and the 
neighbouring islands were occu- 
pied, and advantage was taken 
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of any other spots favourable 
to defence. One of these was 
inhabited by the family of 
Zerish, who at that time was 
in the enjoyment of such happi- 
ness as is the lot of the native 
of a barbarous country. He 
had his wife and children to 
greet him on his return from 
daily labour, had an aged 
father and mother to bless him, 
and four or five other families 
connected with him by blood 
living near. His family con- 
sisted of a son twelve years 
of age, and two girls younger 
in successive gradation. The 
different spots relied on for 
resistance were apportioned to 
those families who lived near- 
est them. Such firearms and 
ammunition as could be col- 
lected were distributed amongst 
those who knew their use; the 
others assumed those weapons 
to which their uncivilised life 
was accustomed,—the deadly 
lance, the unwieldy sword 
shaped like that of the Roman 
soldiers but. much longer, the 
curved dagger with a blade 
disproportionately short, fixed 
to the left arm, and as a defence 
to their bodies a round rudely 
formed shield covered with 
trebled and quadrupled folds 
of the buffalo’s hide. Such 
enemies were not likely to give 
the French much trouble, but 
despair for a short time steeled 
them against fear. The spot 
occupied by Zerish and his tribe 
was well chosen, as I after- 
wards had an opportunity of 
seeing. It was on the western 
shore north of Philx. The 
strip of land they cultivated 
was abruptly terminated by a 
projecting rock on the south, 





the bottom of which was washed 
by a deep channel made by the 
Nile. On that side it could not 
be passed. This rock was con- 
nected by a ridge ten or twelve 
feet high, having an equal 
breadth level on its summit to 
a perpendicular mass of the 
Mokattam which defied all 
approach, Three or four palm- 
trees grew near the northern 
side close to the stream, and 
these unfortunately were the 
ultimate cause of the exter- 
mination which ensued. The 
French, who had successively 
driven the Berbers from Phils, 
Biggé, and the different spots 
which had _ been occupied, 
bayonetting their helpless ene- 
mies whenever they reached 
them, were appalled by seeing 
the women, who had accom- 
panied their husbands and en- 
couraged them to resistance by 
howls of despair, point to their 
children, and, weary with the 
conflict and unable to support 
them longer in their flight, 
make a sudden halt, and as 
fast as hands could lift up their 
daggers, plunge them in suc- 
cession into the breasts of the 
poor children. In vain the 
French soldiers shouted and 
made signs, as if to say the 
women and children would be 
safe: the work of destruction 
was carried on without remorse, 
and as the pursuers had been 
stopped in their advance by 
surprise at the deed they 
saw, some little respite was 
given to those who were re- 
treating, who took the road 
to the spot above described. 
Here they were received with 
welcome, and here they seemed 
determined to make a last 

















stand. There were collected 
about two hundred men and 
women, and some few children 
the offspring of Zerish’s tribe. 
The French advancing found 
themselves impeded by the 
stream at the foot of the rock 
and by a well-directed fire 
from the summit, part of 
which formed a natural epaule- 
ment and protected the de- 
fenders. It was in vain they 
offered to spare the lives of 
the natives if they would sur- 
render; their offers were met 
with shouts of vengeance and 
a determination not to survive 
unless it was obtained. The 
poor wretches were not long 
allowed to remain in security. 
The French, having spread 
themselves in different direc- 
tions so as to cut off all retreat, 
sent forward a body of pioneers, 
who, in spite of a sharp fire 
kept up on them, succeeded in 
cutting down the palm - trees, 
two of which in their fall 
leaned over the ridge, thereby 
facilitating the advance of a 
party which was immediately 
ordered to storm. By ascend- 
ing the trunks of the palm- 
trees to defend this ascent, the 
natives were obliged to expose 
themselves to the galling fire 
from their enemies. It was in 
vain that Frenchman after 
Frenchman was hurled to the 
foot of the rock, as soon as he 
reached the top; fresh assail- 
ants advanced, and fewer 
natives remained to oppose 
them. The summit was at 
last attained by two or three 
who were able to keep their 
ground till others had mounted : 
they then assailed their oppon- 
ents with their bayonets, and 
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drove them foot by foot to 
the other end of the ridge. 


Flushed with victory, and en- ” 


raged at the resistanee they 
had met with, the French used 
the right of war, and massacred 
without pity their unfortunate 
victims. Quarter was not 
asked: life to these poor 
wretches was of no value—their 
children, wives, and parents 
had fallen before their eyes. 
My acquaintance was one of 
the last who remained un- 
touched. He had seen his 
aged father and his mother 
fall, struck by the fatal bullets ; 
his boy had been bayonetted 
while vainly endeavouring to 
defend his mother, who, before 
she fell a victim to the soldiers, 
had followed the example of 
her countrywomen and plunged 
her dagger inte the hearts of 
her poor daughters, already 
senseless from fear, and who 
were thus spared the horror of 
knowing that the hand that 
had fed them had caused their 
death. The survivors, driven 
to the extreme point under 
the Mokattam, calmly awaited 
their fate: no hope of escape 
was left them, as the French 
troops at the foot of the ridge 
had closed their line. Zerish, 
who had been foremost in every 
struggle to drive the enemy 
from the point at which the 
storming - party ascended, ad- 
dressed a few words to his 
companions: they were worthy 
of a Spartan, and were listened 
to. His companions showed no 
signs of submission, but made 
one desperate rush on their 
opponents with their spears, 
and having abandoned them 
on closing, made their last 
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deadly efforts with their dag- 
gers, for which the French 
were not prepared. Numbers, 
however, prevailed; the Berbers 
fell pierced with wounds, or 
were precipitated over the 
ridge on the bayonets of their 
enemies below. The work of 
death wasover. There was no 
plunder to collect; the dead 
were left to bury the dead. 
The French collected their 
scattered divisions, and carried 
off their wounded men. Sure 
that the vultures and jackals 
would soon leave few traces of 
the victory, they spared them- 
selves the trouble of interring 
their own dead, and thought 
little of the carcases of their 
enemies. They then proceed- 
ed to take possession of the 
islands at the entrance of the 
Shellaal, where they found 
shelter amongst the ruins of 
the seven temples of ancient 
Egypt, and in the huts of 
the natives. What was equally 
acceptable, they found a supply 
of cattle collected there. The 
Mamelukes in the meantime 
had profited by the respite 
given them by the resistance 
of the Berbers, and eluded their 
enemies, who, having few cav- 
alry, were contented with hav- 
ing driven the Mamelukes en- 
tirely out of Egypt. The 
inscription in memory of the 
victory, to be read in one of 
the temples of Philz, proves 
that this island terminated 
their march. 

Zerish had survived to the 
last, and was at length hurled 
over the ridge near the channel 
of the Nile which it overhung, 
dragging with him in a death- 
like embrace one of the French 


soldiers who had felt the fatal 
force of his dagger. Both were 
precipitated together. The fal] 
was broken by the Frenchman 
being undermost, but Zerish 
was stunned, and as life was 
fast flowing from many a4 
wound, he was considered dead, 
and left unmolested. In fall- 
ing, the lower part of his body 
was plunged in the stream. 
He remained in this position 
for some hours. When life re- 
turned, on opening his eyes he 
saw a female hanging over him 
and bewailing his fate. "Twas 
his slave. She had _ been 
crouched from the commence- 
ment of the attack behind a 
rock, had witnessed the vain 
attempts at defence, had been 
unnoticed, and survived un- 
hurt. On the retreat of the 
French she had quitted her 
hiding - place, and wandered 
about in despair at finding 
herself alone amongst her dead 
companions. While searching 
for the bodies of those she 
knew, she had recognised those 
of Zerish’s family, and with 
the pious intention of consign- 
ing them to one grave, had 
carried them one by one over 
the ridge to the north, where 
she imagined she would be un- 
molested by their murderers, 
whose march to the south she 
had observed; and having 
vainly endeavoured to discover 
the body of her master, had 
come towards the stream to 
purify herself from the blood 
with which she was covered. 
There she saw her master, had 
knelt down to recognise him, 
and was preparing to add one 
more corpse to those she had 
collected, when she found there 
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was yet life in him. Women 
are prompt in their aid to those 
they love, and Zerish had been 
a kind master to his slave. 
There may also have been some- 
thing more than duty, for she 
was young, and Zerish was one 
that even at the time I saw 
him might have been very ac- 
ceptable to a Sennaar beauty. 
She tried to revive him, drew 
him out of the water, washed 
the gore from his wounds, 
sought for herbs which she 
chewed and applied to them, 
tore off shreds from her burnous 
to bind up the gashes which 
marked the various stabs he 
had received, and at last had 
the satisfaction of seeing him 
open his eyes. He recognised 
her. He bade her leave him 
to die, and waved her to flee 
from the spot. “The Kaffirs 
are gone, Habeebee [my friend, 
or my beloved], thou must try 
to live even for revenge, if not 
for thy slave, thy poor Anees: 
we are left alone, rouse thyself, 
help me if thou canst to save 
thy poor slain family from the 
wild beasts; thou believest in 
the Prophet—he bids thee live 
till he sends the Angel of Death 
to waft thee to paradise: he 
says, live whilst thou hast the 
power ; pity thy dead and cover 
them with earth, that their 
spirits may not be vexed by 
Eblis till the day of judgment. 
I will help thee. Already thy 
eyes show that thou hast re- 
vived; rouse thyself; perhaps 
the Kaffirs’ blades have not 
pierced thee mortally, and thou 
knowest the power of our herbs 
against common wounds. I 
will support thee to the hills, 
where we shall find some cavern 
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I will seek food 
for thee. Already has Allah 
befriended me. Thy favourite 
camel has escaped the plun- 
derers ; she will give thee milk, 
and I will find thee dates 
amongst our hidden stores; 
the Kaffirs will not seek thee,— 
they are gone to the islands, 
which they will not quit, since 
there they will find food. May 
Allah choke them when they 
eat it.” The love of life and 
the reflections awakened in him 
by the affectionate attention of 
his slave made him attempt to 
raise himself from the ground. 
He found that, though weakened 
with loss of blood, he still could 
exert himself; he had miracu- 
lously escaped, he knew not 
how ; though he had numerous 
wounds, yet none pierced a 
vital part. The position in 
which he had fallen had pre- 
vented the effusion of blood, 
and he had been shaded from 
the deadening heat of the sun 
by the projecting rocks. His 
faithful Anees helped him to 
stand on his legs; she sup- 
ported him slowly towards the 
mountains, and taking a path 
she knew, the ascent was rend- 
ered less difficult. There were 
no want of recesses and caverns 
for retreat, and into one of 
them they soon found their 
way. On entering, she drew 
a calabash of milk from the 
camel and made her master 
partake of it, then, causing the 
animal to kneel down in the 
cavern, placed the wounded 
man so that his back was sup- 
ported by its body. The poor 
beast seemed to understand the 
service she had to perform and 
remained motionless. Anees 


for shelter, 








sallied forth to procure branches 
of the palm-trees sufficient to 
form a bed, which was soon 
arranged. She flew to the 
place where she had dragged 
the bodies of her master’s 
family, and covered them with 
the largest branches she could 
procure; and to prevent their 
being removed, heaped stones 
on them. This at least would 
protect them for a short time 
till Zerish could help her in 
consigning them to a more 
secure grave. With a heavy 
heart she sought the deserted 
spot where the tribe had dwelt, 
and found the store of dates 
untouched. There was dhoura 
flour, too, means for kneading 
it into cakes, and the iron on 
which to bake it. Laden with 
such necessaries, she hastened 
back to the cavern where she 
had left her master. 

Bruised with his fall and 
stiffened with his wounds, 
Zerish was yet alive to the 
affectionate attentions of his 
slave. Allah had preserved 
him, and though his thoughts 
wandered on his past mis- 
fortunes, yet his creed taught 
him not to give way to despair. 
The resignation of the Arab 
under every trial, whether of 
pain or calamity, is worthy of 
the imitation of more civilised 
people. It is this passive state 
which enables them to endure 
the greatest torments without 
sinking under them, and gives 
nature a greater chance of 
working a cure. He was re- 


freshed by sleep, fanned into 
repose by Anees, and preserved 
from the irritation which would 
have disturbed it had not she 
driven away the myriads of 
flies and insects ever on the 
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watch in tropical climates to 
plague a helpless man. When 
night arrived she led the camel 
to pasture, and again carried 
away a supply of provisions 
from their old habitation. The 
French, having no enemies to 
fear in the valley, took posses- 
sion of the eastern bank of the 
river, where they could obtain 
supplies without crossing to 
that of the west. Elephantina 
being nearer to the east than 
to the west, was entered only 
on the east. In a few days 
Zerish was able to rise; his 
wounds were closed ; he thought 
of the still unburied dead. It 
was in vain to attempt to 
shroud them in the earth; his 
strength would have failed in 
digging their grave ; the rocks 
offered many a recess to receive 
their bodies. One was found, 
near the spot where Anees had 
left them. Thither they pro- 
ceeded in the night. They 
found the bodies untouched, 
their covering having saved 
them—but indeed the supply of 
prey left exposed in the valley 
to the birds and wild animals 
secured them from molestation. 
One by one these unfortunate 
victims of the rash attempt at 
resistance of the inhabitants of 
the Shellaal were slowly and 
silently deposited in their final 
resting-place. The aged father, 
the mother—their withered 
limbs had not yielded to cor- 
ruption, the heat had rather 
dried up their bodies ; the blood 
that had flowed slowly through 
their veins when alive had soon 
oozed out of their wounds or 
had been exhausted by the sun 
after their death. The wife 
who had so hastily followed the 
wild despair of the other women 
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of the Shellaal, and sacrificed 
the two children of their love, 
had met her death in all the 
vigour of life. She had 
struggled long with her 
murderers and with her fate; 
furious, maddened by the past, 
she had with the impotent rage 
of a woman, but with all the 
fury of a lioness, clung to the 
enemies of her tribe, hurling 
imprecations on them; and 
with the knife yet reeking with 
the blood of her offspring, in- 
flicted not trifling wounds on 
the assailants. Her corpse was 
found with one arm round her 
boy’s neck; the other held the 
knife still fast clenched in her 
grasp. The distortion of her 
countenance was even at that 
time still marked, but putre- 
faction had seized her remains, 
swollen by the heat: a few 
short hours more would have 
rendered it impossible with 
safety to have removed her. 
Not so the poor children. They 
still seemed to sleep. Their 
death had only prolonged that 
repose into which, from fear, 
they had sunk. The boy’s 
countenance seemed to retain 
that resignation which at an 
early age his race are taught 
to show at their last hour. 
The task of removing the bodies 
of the children, though the 
most trying to the poor sur- 
vivors, was soon performed. It 
was God’s will to take them 
away,—they were at peace. It 
was long before Zerish could 
find that blessing. He felt a 
bitter pleasure in contemplating 
the space he had left between 
the bodies of his wife and 
children and those of his 
parents. "Twas for himself; 
there he should await the hour 
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when the Prophet, perched on 
the projecting stone still left on 
the walls of Jerusalem, looking 
into the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
would sit in judgment over the 
faithful and would watch the 
passage over that fatal bridge, 
which, slender as the gossamer 
and equally thin, yielded to the 
sinful soul, but firmly supported 
him who had fulfilled the 
obligations of the Koran,— 
carrying the latter safely to 
the blissful abodes of paradise, 
or projecting the former into 
the dreadful abyss of Gehenna. 
Zerish and Anees, having laid 
the bodies in their resting-place, 
collected stones and rubbish, 
which they piled up at the en- 
trance of the cavern and closed 
it against intruders. They 
then descended slowly together 
to the stream and there purified 
themselves in its waters from 
the pollution received in their 
late office. To Zerish it was 
difficult: he was assisted by 
Anees, whose heart was kindled 
with new warmth for her 
master. She could not hope to 
be his wife, but she wished for 
hislove. Itis the only existence 
of an African woman—for that 
she lives, for that she would 
die; but she knew that for the 
present there was no room for 
love in his breast. She hid her 
feelings, and only redoubled her 
care of him whose existence 
was necessary for her. 

The wants of an Arab are 
few. They were secured against 
hunger by the stores which had 
been intended for a larger 
party. Zerish recovered his 
strength and from his wounds, 
but, from the first, nightly 
visited the sepulchre of his 
family. There he poured forth 











his devout prayers for their 
souls, and there he learnt to 
compose his own mind to the 
devotion which afterwards 
marked his life. The French 
after some weeks abandoned 
the neighbourhood of Assouan: 
his retreat had not been dis- 
covered nor his slave molested. 
When he descended once more 
into the valley, he proceeded 
to the spot of ground which 
had supported his family, with 
the intention of resuming its 
cultivation. Life was to be 
preserved, and without the 
labour of his hands neither he 
nor his slave could exist. He 
would have given Anees her 
freedom, but whither was she 
to go? Brought in her in- 
fancy from her native country, 
she had but one attachment,— 
the spot which was now her 
home. To drive her from 
thence would have been to her 
no freedom. She remained to 
prepare his food, to tend his 
camel, to give him words of 
comfort when he thought of 
the desolation that had been 
brought on his race. She loved 
Zerish and was doomed to pine 
without return. It was in vain 
she gave him those endearing 
names which sound so soft and 
harmonious on the lips of a 
woman—“Ayoonee (light of my 
eyes), kalbee (my heart), habee- 
bee (my beloved), thy slave 
lives but for thee.” He thought 
of her only as the slave of his 
house. His affections had been 
all buried in the grave; for 
her they were dead. He was 
kind, treated her as the child 
of his house, acknowledged all 
her services with gratitude, 
repulsed her not harshly, be- 
sought her to seek amongst 
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happier scenes some object: who 
could repay her warmth; he 
would be a father to her, and 
enrich the man she should 
choose with all the possessions 
that were his, and dedicate 
himself to God. Alas! these 
are weak arguments in a4 
woman’s breast. She received 
them with submission—to this 
her life had been accustomed,— 
she even restrained all expres- 
sions of love, appeared to have 
resumed the distance of the 
slave in her future communi- 
cation with him, and silently 
performed the duties she had 
assigned to herself. She wept 
no more; the inward fire she 
felt had dried up the fountain 
of all tears. Anees had deter- 
mined on release from her 
misery,—the dagger of Zerish 
was to terminate it. “Twas 
rusty with the blood of the 
Kaffirs. She obtained it under 
the pretence of cleaning away 
its impurity, and seemed to 
occupy herself with her usual 
industry. Knowing that Zerish 
would on that evening visit 
the cavern of his dead, she pre- 
ceded him with hasty steps, 
and removed the stones that 
closed the entrance. When he 
appeared she plunged the dag- 
ger into her breast, and fell 
before he could prevent her. 
She was not dead: the wound, 
though mortal, gave her time 
to witness his sorrow. He 
would have her live, he would 
try to love her; he reproached 
her for her rashness, time might 
have produced the love she 
required ; the space between his 
former misery and this event 
had been too short for him to 
recover from his grief and to 
think of any earthly consola- 
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tion: she had now deprived 
both of the chance of any 
happiness,—’twas bataal (fool- 
ish), ‘ Zerish, my master, thy 
poor slave was mad for thee: 
thou wast kind to me when I 
became thy slave; I learnt to 
love thee ere thou wast left the 
only one of thy tribe. I wit- 
nessed the destruction of thy 
race, I thought thee gone, I 
found thee living when I sought 
only to save thy body from the 
vultures. With thy reviving 
life my love returned. I 
thought that Allah would re- 
compense me for my pious wish 
towards thee and thy kindred. 
I encouraged the wanderings 
of my maddened brain. But 
I found thee steeled against 
my love. Anees dies to 
prove that death alone can 
now give it peace, but this 
death has no pang for me. 
I see thee hang over me 
with affection. Thy eyes tell 
me that this last proof of re- 
gard hath won thee. I would 
die now, Zerish; ’tis enough 
from thee; take me to thee; 
lift my head from the cold 
ground ; ’tis thus I would die. 
The Angel of Death drags me 
from thee; draw near to thy 
slave, receive her last breath. 
Zerish, bury me with thy dead. 
I die, and wait for thee in 
Paradise.” Thus her spirit 
fled. 

Long and mournfully did 
the now solitary Zerish hang 
over his unfortunate Anees. 
He may be forgiven if he 
reproached himself for having 
been so unmindful of the debt 
of gratitude he owed to her as 
not to have been sensible that 
by some return to her wild 
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passion he might have pre- 
served her from her untimely 
end. He wept over her, and 
vainly thought that, could he 
have restored her to life, he 
might have made her happy. 
Her self-destruction, so uncom- 
mon amongst the Eastern 
race, was an additional curse 
sent down on him from 
Heaven, whose wrath he could 
only appease by sanctity of 
life. To this he was now more 
fully prepared than ever. To 
Allah would he now abandon 
himself. He would now be 
no longer of this world; his 
prayers and self-denial should 
propitiate the Creator and the 
Prophet, and prepare him for 
a seat amongst the faithful. 
Having folded the reeking, 
bloody garments of his slave 
round her corpse, it was not 
without strong emotions of 
horror that he ventured to 
enter the sepulchre that had 
been opened. The hour, the 
darkness, the remembrance of 
the past, the still uncorrupted 
bodies it contained, sickened 
his soul, yet the last offices 
were to be performed for one 
who indeed merited all his 
pious feelings of regard. She 
had saved his life, and gave 
her own to prove her last love. 
Even the presence of the at- 
tendant demons, always on the 
watch near the dead to take 
advantage of any neglect on 
the part of those good angels 
who protected the mortal re- 
mains of believers from being 
devoured by their adversaries, 
did not daunt him. He stepped 
within the precincts of the 
tomb and placed his slave in 
her last resting-place. 

















THE TWYMANS. 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Two letters, which it con- 
cerns us to read, left Oxford 
by that night’s post. One 
was addressed in a strong 


but careless hand to Sir 
William Twyman, Bart., 
Hampton St George, Wilt- 
bury, Wilts, and ran as 
follows :— 


My DEAR SiR,—You’re only 
just gone and here I am writ- 
ing to you. The fact is, the 
unexpected has happened — 
something to tell you already. 
Fell out of a boat, you'll 
imagine, or lent money to my 
tutor. Not much, my old one, 
I’m Polonius his grandson and 
I don’t forget it. But I’ve 
met the other Twyman—the 
Twyman of the Future, as 
Thea calls him when she wants 
to be plaguey. And who do 
you think he is?—that man 
you saluted in the Broad Walk 
this morning, the slim fellow 
with the big nose and diamond 
eyes. Of course he asked after 
you, and jumped when I told 
him your name. But the co- 
incidence went further than 
that. Do you know, he had 
chanced on the same shop to 
order himself heraldic glories, 
and saw my drawing there. 
So he asked me as polite as 
a poker what a gent. by the 
name of Donnelly was doing 
with the arms of Twyman. 
He was quite keen, I can 


I said I knew I 
was rather a fraud at present, 
but when I came of age I was 
going to get a Royal Licence 
to take the name and arms 


assure you. 


complete. So then he asked 
whether that would make me 
head of a family I didn’t be- 
long to; and like an ass [ 
grinned and said that when 
the time came he and I could 
toss for the headship. My 
eyes! you should have seen 
the diamonds flash at that! 
But he kept his manners 
nicely, and we agreed to be 
tenth cousins and make the 
best of it. I thought this 
would interest you, and you 
might send it on to Thea, if 
she isn’t coming home shortly. 
So farewell from your dutiful 
grandson, 
EDWARD DONNELLY. 


It is impossible to say what 
Sir William felt about this 
letter. The only witness pres- 
ent when he ‘received it was 
his sister, Miss Rosabelle 
Twyman, a valued but obtuse 
companion, to whom he never 
thought of confiding anthing: 
and as she was now half blind, 
rather deaf, and much en- 
feebled by rheumatism, she had 
little chance of making dis- 
coveries for herself. Althea, 
Edward’s sister, was away on 
a visit, and even when at home 
her keen young eyes did not 
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always succeed in tracking her 

ndfather’s line of thought. 
Genial as he was, he was never 
really transparent. He would 
be hospitable and friendly to 
all: he loved his two grand- 
children with a very complete 
affection, personal, parental, 
and dynastic. But his kindli- 
ness was always shrewd and un- 
impulsive, and he kept his own 
counsel, by a natural gift. In 
speech he was a born tactician, 
and never uttered at random : 
if his acquaintances had kuown 
how deliberately he could edit 
what information he gave them, 
at least half of them would 
have reproached him with un- 
scrupulousness. But his pleas- 
ant red face and courteous 
manner saved him from sus- 
picion, and moreover he never 
made mistakes of an obvious 
kind : he was always ready for 
any event, however unexpected, 
and always kept the unshaking 
hand of the scientific experi- 
menter. On this oceasion I be- 
lieve he read his grandson’s 
letter twice before he for- 
warded it, but that was not 
because it took him by sur- 
prise: he was only considering 
exactly how it bore upon cer- 
tain combinations which he 
had long been preparing. 

The second letter was from 
Percival to his mother — the 
longest he had ever written 
her. It began with an account 
of his furnishing, vague enough 
to hide his discomfiture from 
himself, but not to deceive 
Amelia fora moment. “There 
now!” she exclaimed as she 
read it, with Molly looking 
over her shoulder, “he is being 
swindled right and left. Ah! 


my dear, I knew... but young 
people will never listen to 
advice.” 

‘Never mind, dearest,” said 
Molly cheerfully, “ you’d rather 
have him swindled than stingy, 
and you’ve given him plenty of 
money, and anyhow it’s done 
now—let’s go on.” 

She captured her mother’s 
right hand, and turned the 
page with filial firmness. They 
read the story of the two 
shields in silence. ‘‘What a 
rigmarole!” was Molly’s com- 
ment: but then came the de- 
scription of Mr Marjoribanks’ 
tea-party, which explained the 
mystery. The letter ended in 
a characteristic vein of self- 
congratulation. ‘“ Altogether 
it was tremendously exciting, 
and I think the whole thing is 
a very lucky start for me. 
Term doesn’t begin till to- 
morrow, there’s hardly any one 
up yet, and I’ve made two 
friends already. Besides, this 
one is a sort of relation: I have 
so few relations, and he’s just 
the kind I should have chosen. 
I do hope'you'll like him—I 
know you always hate red hair, 
but his is the good soft red, 
not metallic or hot. Of course 
he has the red-haired com- 
plexion, rather pink and trans- 
parent, but his face is very 
straight and handsome really, 
and he has a way of looking at 
everything as if he had a right 
to—I mean he never lowers his 
eyes or turns them away too 
soon. Then he’s very amusing ; 
he and Marjoribanks have a 
curious quaint fashion of speech, 
almost a language of their own 
—it doesn’t make you laugh, 
but it tickles you quietly all 
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the time and makes you feel 
on tiptoes to be witty yourself. 
It’s as if he was tasting what 
he says, and enjoying it so 
much that you enjoy your part 
too. I found myself almost 
falling into the very same tone, 
and I know Molly would do it 
perfectly. Tell her that as 
soon as I’m straight she must 
bring you up to see the new 
cousin, and then I hope you'll 
be glad you married into our 
family. Forgive that old joke, 
but, my dearest mother, you’ve 
simply got to like him.” 

Molly loosed her hold upon 
the letter and moved away 
with a dancing step, thrusting 
both hands into the pockets 
of her blue overall. Her bright 
brown eyes were as_ usual 
brimming with the zest of life. 
“ Mother,” she exclaimed, “‘ how 
like Percival! the moment a 
thing becomes his own, it’s 
perfection.” 

Amelia was still absorbed in 
the letter: her daughter pur- 
sued the point. ‘ Don’t you 
think it’s absurd? Of course 
we put a fancy price on our 
brothers and sons, but you 
can’t make swans of every 
goose in the family, however 
distant they may be.” 
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Amelia was still silent, 

“How distant is this cousin 
goose ?” asked Molly, still dano- 
ing, and then suddenly perceiy- 
ing that she was unanswered, 
she stepped to her mother’s 
side again, tapped her with a 
single knuckle and asked in a 
formal neighbourly voice, “Is 
Mrs Twyman at home?” 
Amelia looked up with a 
smile and touched her arm 
caressingly. “Yes, run away 
now, dear,” she said absently, 
“T have something that I must 
think over.” 

Molly flashed with amused 
indignation. “Oh! you funny 
little mamma! ‘Run away!’ 
—why not ‘run away and 
play’? I once had a sweet 
little doll, dear,—is that what 
you're thinking of? I’m afraid 
you don’t know your dates— 
I must ask you to write them 
out for me, twice.” 

Then at sight of her mother’s 
face, still grave, tenderness 
turned her suddenly in mid- 
flight. She half-ran, half- 
fluttered back, like a wagtail 
to her young—a kiss—“ How 
lovely you are to rag, mother!” 
—another kiss, and she was 
gone again, to chase her winged 
little follies elsewhere. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Amelia sighed—a kind of 
pro formd sigh, “Ah! my 
dear, it’s well to be young!” 
—and went to her writing- 
table. There she unlocked a 


drawer, lifted a mass of well- 
ordered papers, and took out 
a packet from the bottom of 
all. 


As her quick fingers set 





about opening it, the dry hard 
band of india-rubber cracked 
and fell apart: but the papers 
had buckled slightly at the 
waist and still held together 
as if from long habit. She 
separated them and looked 
them through—there were a 
dozen letters, mostly in the 
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handwriting of her brother- 
in-law the Commander, a large 
sheet-pedigree, a Statement of 
the Case on brief-paper, with 
Counsel’s opinion, and some 
explanatory notes. She laid 
the bulk of the documents 
aside and unfolded the notes. 

Yes, there he was, Sir 
William, underlined in red, 
just as she remembered him, 
with the date of his marriage, 
and the birth of his only 
child, Margaret Althea Cecilia. 
Her marriage to Turlough 
Donnelly, and her death a few 
weeks after the birth of her 
second child, were added to 
the record in pencil and in a 
different hand. There they all 
were—“the Enemy,” as she 
had always thought and spoken 
of them, these Donnellys who 
were lying in wait in their 
unscrupulous Irish way—just 
like Barry Lyndon—to steal 
the Twyman inheritance from 
her Percival: and now here 
was the boy himself falling 
headlong into friendship with 
them. Who could tell what 
webs they might entangle him 
in, what blind promises they 
might extract from him? It 
was her own fault, no doubt, 
she should have warned him: 
and she had always wanted 
to do so, at some far-off in- 
definite future moment before 
he came of age. She had for- 
gotten Oxford, forgotten that 
there or in any other chance 
meeting-place beyond the school 
close, he might easily enough 
come within the reach of this 
pretender, this plausible im- 
postor, who of course lived only 
to foist himself like a change- 
ling into Percival’s birthright. 


This was the dangerous time— 
the two years before twenty- 
one—and she had forgotten 
it! 

In reality the mistake was 
not one of memory, but of 
imagination. She had never 
forgotten “ the enemy,” but she 
had always thought of them 
as existing at present only on 
paper, lying dormant in a 
bundle of documents, as in a 
chrysalis, till the day that 
should hatch them out, the 
day of Sir William’s death,— 
then, of course, to be caught 
and crushed at once. It had 
not presented itself to her 
mind that “they ” were already 
living persons, or rather a living 
person, a boy of much the same 
age as her own son, growing 
up in the same small island,— 
even in the very next county 
of it. 

Well, the mischief was done 
now: it remained only to face 
the situation. What should 
she tell Percival? A _ little 
reflection showed her that it 
must be all or nothing. He 
had always been eager to 
hear about the family, the more 
so because he had retained 
from very early days some 
recollection of a secret that his 
mother was keeping for him in 
that lecked drawer of hers. 
Tell him that the time for 
unlocking had come, and he 
would certainly insist on know- 
ing everything. She had once 
seen her young scholar de- 
ciphering an old Latin deed 
for some friend, and his thor- 
oughness seemed to her posi- 
tively ferocious. “ Like a ter- 
rier at a rabbit-hole,” his uncle 
had said, “ wearing his claws 
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out—mad to get tothe bottom.” 
Anything of that kind would 
indeed be waste of claws, for 
whatever Percy’s rights might 
prove to be, they could not be 
effective during Sir William’s 
lifetime. It was this last con- 
sideration which made her de- 
cision so difficult. On the one 
hand she saw the ingenuous 
hero of her romance exposed 
to vague but possibly fatal 
dangers, on the other she ima- 
gined him spoiling perhaps the 
whole of his Oxford time in 
preparation for a fight which 
might not come off for years. 
It was a real dilemma. So 
much she discovered in less 
time than it has taken to write 
down her thoughts: the next 
thing—the very next thing, 
for so prompt a lady—was to 
find out which was the least 
deadly horn to rush upon. In 
an hour’s time she had written 
a clearly-outlined and highly- 
coloured sketch of the position 
te each of her two counsellors, 
and despatched both letters to 
an early post. 

The answers arrived together. 
The Commander’s she opened 
first, because she expected that 
of the two it would be the less 
encouraging: her brother-in- 
law had never shared her 
ardour in this particular cause, 
“You know my feeling about 
the claim,” he wrote now; “it 
always seems to me like trying 
to revoke the Norman Con- 
quest. For hundreds of years 
these people have been in, and 
we've been out. It may be 
our property, but it’s their 
home. Besides, isn’t it rather 
@ poor-spirited programme for 
a boy like Percival, this idea 
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of going out into the world 
not to make his own fortune 
but to find it ready made—to 
say nothing of taking it from 
someone else? In any case, 
why suggest it to him before 
you must? So many things 
may happen before Sir William 
dies : he may marry again, even 
now, and have a Twyman to 
succeed him, or these grand- 
children may die—there’s been 
an astonishing clearance in 
that family already—or we on 
our side may all become extinct, 
I don’t say that any of these 
chances is very likely : what I 
do say is that where every- 
thing else is uncertain in this 
business there is one plain cer- 
tainty—_the bad effect on Percy 
of having his character put to 
such a strain while it is still 
growing. Give him the two 
years—why not the whole 
four?—and when he leaves 
Oxford he’ll be man enough to 
choose the right line,—at any 
rate, to choose his own line, 
which he could hardly do at 
present.” 

Every sentence of this letter 
irritated Amelia—none the less 
because she knew well that it 
expressed the view which her 
beloved husband himself had 
always held. She was de- 
termined, for good and sufli- 
cient reasons, to set aside that 
view: she wished to be sup- 
ported in doing so, to hear it 
controverted by authority, and 
here was Roland reaffirming 
it in his disinterested, sincere, 
exasperating way. In two 
minutes she would take pen 
and mow down his crop of 
rank absurdities ; in the mean- 
time she set her lips very firm- 


—————— 
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ly and tore open Mr Mundy’s 
envelope. 

“How good of him! how 
like him!” —he was coming by 
an early train and would be 
with her by luncheon time. 
“Qn his way to Exeter ”— 
that, Amelia thought, was 
only a kind excuse. He was 
taking the matter seriously, 
not in Roland’s abstract and 
unpractical way. The con- 
trast showed her how impro- 
perly her brother-in-law had 
treated his nephew’s inter- 
ests, and sharpened her resent- 
ment. She spent the next 
hour and a half in composing 
a reply, exhausting to herself 
and not likely to be soon for- 
gotten by the recipient. 

This, when Mr Mundy ar- 
rived, she handed to him for 
his approval, and watched him 
reading it, with a look of sup- 
pressed indignation, ready to 
blaze up again at a breath. 

Mr Mundy read the corre- 
spondence on both sides with 
his usual deliberation. He 
took all Amelia’s arguments, 
and being himself the gentlest 
of men, rather admired the 
vehemence with which they 
were put. She was defending 
her young, why should not the 
points come through the vel- 
vet? But he saw also that she 
was hurting herself as well as 

her adversary. His blue eyes 
rested kindly upon her: there 
was @ mountainous quiet about 
him that soothed her nerves. 
“Amelia,” he said in his old con- 
fidential tone, “ you write very 
well, if I may say so. Percy 
is very fortunate to have such 
an advocate.” A waterfall in 


August could not have sounded 
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more refreshing to Amelia’s 
ears. She drank, and mur- 
mured her contentment. “I 
can see only one omission,” he 
continued, “ene thing more 
that you might have said in 
reply to Roland’s letter. You 
might have reminded him that 
you only asked his advice on 
the one question of immediate 
importance, whereas he has 
gone beyond that and launched 
out into general considerations 
on the claim itself. In fact, the 
larger part of his letter is off 
the point and needs no reply.” 

Amelia was silent: she no 
longer felt sure in what direc- 
tion she was being led. 

“You asked us simply 
whether Percy should or should 
not be now informed of his 
position. I gather that you 
would wish not to distract 
him from his work at present, 
but that you fear he may for- 
feit or compromise his rights 
in some way if he is not put 
on his guard. I know just 
enough of the law to know 
that that is impossible: no 
man ean forfeit his rights as 
long as he is unaware of their 
existence. I feel certain of 
that: and you will see that it 
is a reason for keeping Percy 
in ignorance—he is safer so, 
actually safer. Do you see 
what I mean?” 

Amelia was far too quick- 
witted not to see the argument 
and its force: but she was not 
satisfied —the personal point 
remained. 

“Of course I shall do what 
you advise. But as Roland 
did raise all those questions— 
though I agree that they are 
utterly irrelevant—don’t you 
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think I was right to answer 
them?” 

Mr Mundy paused. “I 
think,” he said at last, “if I 
were you I wouldn’t send the 
letter.” 

Her face changed: a black 
fear had leapt upon her. “ You 
don’t take Roland’s view—you 
don’t think it’s like the Norman 
Conquest, or that Percy would 
be mean-spirited ?” 

He smiled a grave reassuring 
smile, “I disagree with him 
from beginning to end—from 
the Conquest downwards. 
Roland is a good man, but he 
is imaginative. He never looks 
at things objectively—he has 
had no scientific education. 
This business we are consider- 
ing is a purely legal matter. 
Kither it is the law that this 
property comes to your Percival, 
or it is the law that it goes to 
someone else. We do not know 
at present which way it is, but 
when the time comes the proper 
authority will decide. Percival 
is in no way responsible for the 
state of the law. His only 
obligation is to act in con- 
formity with it.” 
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Amelia, like many another 
client, felt a little uneasy at 
the way in which her advocate 
stated her case for her. 

“ You don’t think,” she asked 
rather timidly, “that Perciva) 
will have any choice in the 
matter ?—Roland speaks of his 
taking a right line, a line of 
his own.” 

Mr Mundy was as deliberate 
as ever, but perhaps his reply 
was a little less diffident than 
usual: he wished to settle his 
anxious client’s mind. “No,” 
he said, “in a case like this 
the individual can take no line 
of his own; his line is laid 
down for him by the law, the 
system under which he lives, 
The more civilised life is, the 
more strictly conditioned it 


becomes. It is better so— 
lawlessness is the worst of 
evils.” 


“Percy would never be law- 
less,” said Amelia with satis- 
faction, and added, “Then I'll 
just put Roland right about 
that, and tear up what I had 
written about the rest.” 

Mr Mundy looked doubtful, 
but it was time for him to go. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


On the same day and at the 
same hour Percival was setting 
out with Edward Donnelly for 
the Upper River, the haunt of 
those who take to the water 
for pleasure. As they left the 
last skirt of the town an un- 
expected sight awaited them. 
The stream, swollen high by 
the late rains, had overflowed 
its left bank and completely 
flooded the vast green pasture 


known as Port Meadow, which 
stretches along it between 
Woolvercot and Oxford. The 
whole level of the landscape 
was one broad sheet of smooth 
water, bordered by lines of 
pollard willows, now gaunt and 
leafless, which rose straight 
from the glimmering surface 
and showed like witches’ 
brooms outlined against the 
silver autumnal mist. Here 
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and there, moving like sleepy 
gulls across the scene, were a 
dozen tiny white-sailed yachts: 
not a sound came from them, 
and the quiet ease of their 
movement in so gentle an air 
ave @ curious sense of un- 
reality to the picture. The 
sun, too, though still an hour 
from setting, was already 
transformed by the earth-magic 
of the October afternoon: he 
hung like a dull red lantern 
over the water, with a light 
which seemed only to make 
more remote and more mysteri- 
ous its infinite expanse of palely 
shimmering distance. 

Beside the embanked foot- 
path, which here served in 
emergency for a wharf, one 
yacht still lay waiting for a 
hirer. As the two friends 
approached, Percy fixed a long- 
ing eye upon her, but before he 
could suggest a ehange of plan, 
Donnelly had settled the matter 
for him by signalling to the 
man in charge that he accepted 
his offer of the boat. 

“We needn’t go further,” he 
remarked to Percy in his cheer- 
ful offhand way; “this looks 
better than the labouring oar— 
about three sizes better.”’ 

“Can you sail?” 
Percy. 

“No, but I expect the ship 
can.” In two minutes they 
were being pushed off from 
shore by the bargee, with 
voluble instructions as to the 
management of sail and centre- 
board. Percy might perhaps 
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have listened to them if he had 
been alone, but his companion 
mocked at precautions. 

“That will do, my good 
man,” he said, “heave her off! 
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You see we don’t care which 
way we go, or when we get 
there, and if we upset we shall 
just step out and walk ashore.” 

Percy laughed: the careless 
mood exhilarated him. “I 
suppose it zs pretty shallow,” 
he said by way of assent. 

“It’s a lagoon,” replied Don- 
nelly, “a two-foot-six patent 
grass-bottomed lagoon. You 
sit there, between the punt-pole 
and the centre-board, and see 
that we don’t go aground, while 
I steer her—I’m going to take 
you all round the Hwigkeit.”’ 

The sail drew taut, the shore 
receded in a dreamlike imper- 
ceptible way, and Percy found 
himself in the middle distance 
of the picture he had been ad- 
miring five minutes before. He 
had nothing to do but lean con- 
tentedly against the gunwale 
and enjoy the smooth, gliding 
motion, which quickened now 
and again out of perfect silence 
into a cool, delicious gurgle 
beneath the boat, like the ghost 
of a drink satisfying the mem- 
ory of a thirst. 

Donnelly steered a serene but 
erratic course, heading always 
in whatever direction the wind 
most easily took him, and rely- 
ing on the punt-pole whenever 
the ship had not enough way 
on to go ebout. The method 
was quite satisfactory to Percy: 
he was useful at intervals and 
delighted all the time. They 
pointed now for Woolvercot 
mill, now for Cumnor Hurst, 
back again for the campanile 
of St Philip and St James, 
and then once more right up 
towards Godstow Nunnery. 
Every view had a wide deso- 
late beauty that became from 
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moment to moment wider and 
more desolate, as the sun fell 
with an almost staccato motion 
to the fringe of the hills and 
lit up the water levels with a 
faint smouldering glow above 
which the mist shone more and 
more coldly. 

“ Ah-h-h,” said Percy at last, 
with mingled contentment and 
regret in his voice, “and to 
think that as soon as the floods 
run down we shall have to row 
instead of sailing!” 

“Not any for me!” replied 
Donnelly with his air of delib- 
erate gusto. ‘I’ve told them 
that this child is not taking 
compulsory games.” 

The attitude was a new one 
to Percy, and he felt bound to 
differ. 

“Well,” he said, “‘ of course I 
should feel unpatriotic if I did 
that—but then we are a much 
smaller college.” 

Donnelly continued to radiate 
with unabashed humour. ‘Old 
man,” he said slowly, “do you 
know what your Torpid crew 
weighs? About twelve stone 
per man, and you are some- 
where round about ten. Go to, 
my son, you cannot make oars 
without beef.” 

Percy langhed; the tone 
tickled him so pleasantly: but 
he stuck to his point like a good 
Downtonian. 

“Those of us who don’t row 
are expected to play footer for 
the College.” 

‘‘ Exercise in the prison-yard 
twice a week,” replied the other; 
“but happily you needn’t obey 
the regulations.” 

Percy felt again that he must 
protest, but he was careful to 
keep up the light tone of the 
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argument. ‘One would think,” 
he said, “that you had just 
come out of five years’ penal 
servitude,” 

“So I have, and I’m not 
going to do four more in the 
galleys.” 

“If every one said that, what 
would become of the College?” 

“My son,” replied Donnelly, 
“that’s one of the Vulgar 
Errors: a very gross Super- 
stition. The true faith is that 
the College was made for man, 
not man for the College. Even 
Thucydides knew that. You 
remember he says it is the men 
that make the city,—not the 
buildings nor the boats, I 
expect he had observed that 
when rowing stops it’s not the 
College that ceases to exist, but 
only the Captain of the Boat 
Club. Of course if you want to 
be Captain ig 

“T don’t,” laughed Percy, 
“but I want our boat to go 
u "hes 





“Personal pride, anyhow,” 
said the other, “and I have 
it myself. I'll tell you what 
I’m going to do about it. I 
shall have the crew to break- 
fast, bet on them at current 
odds, and run with them every 
day of the races. Meantime I 
shall go out sailing, sculling, 
canoeing, and punting with 
every Twyman I can find.” 

Percy was silent: his new 
friend’s manner gave him 4 
peculiar pleasure; the argu- 
ment, though whimsically put, 
seemed reasonable, and he would 
have been glad to believe it 
sound. But he could not bring 
himself to accept so easy & View 
of life: he had so long been 
trained to believe in the neces- 
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sary opposition of duty and 
inclination. 

“See here,” continued Don- 
nelly, “you don’t really think 
this University was founded as 
a School of Rowing? It hasn’t 
even one Remigius Professor- 
ship. And look at the land- 
scape — look at it! Do you 
come up to a place like this to 
be told to keep your eyes in 
the boat? Oh! I know what 
you're going to say — football 
and esprit de corps and the rest of 
it. Weli, I grant you a certain 
amount of patriotic mudlarking 
on wet days: but when it’s fine 
you’ve got to invite your soul, 
and play the Scholar-gipsy with 
me, all up and down the strip- 
ling Thames. Do you know 
where you are now, Wanderer ? 
—your face is towards Hinksey 
and its wintry ridge, those are 
the green-muffled Cumnor hills, 
and they say that Bablock-hythe 
is somewhere beyond. 


Percy was beaten this time. 
He had long loved the poem 
from which Donnelly had pulled 
a line or two in his random 
fashion : now he found a mean- 
ing in it for himself, guessed 
dimly that such things were 
part of a truer Oxford than 
that which he had looked to 
find. Cumnor and Bablock- 
hythe—the names had always 
murmured of romance, now 
they called him to follow after 
beauty visible and _ invisible, 
promised him the happiness of 
that double pilgrimage, earthly 
and immortal. He perceived 
that his friend had changed 
the language of their conversa- 
tion, and was speaking in a 
tongue in which the trite catch- 
words of school life had no 
equivalent. 

“The sun is setting,” he 
said quietly; “how the mist 
rises — we must be going 
home.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


That evening Percy dined in 
Hall for the first time. He 
might have done so before, 
for this was the third day of 
term, but on the two preceding 
nights Marjoribanks and he 
had supped together in their 
own rooms, neither being yet 
prepared to say the long Latin 
grace in public—a duty allotted 
by the rules of the foundation 
to the junior scholar present 
in Hall. To-night, however, 
Marjoribanks, seeing that he 
would be quite safe himself 
provided that Twyman— his 
junior—was there, came round 
to fetch Percy in good time, 
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overruled his laughing reluct- 
ance, put his gown on his 
shoulders, took him firmly by 
the arm, marched him across 
the Quadrangle where several 
groups were collecting, and 
planted him in front of the 
great fireplace. 

They were unnecessarily early, 
and had still a few minutes in 
which to roast themselves and 
take in the details of the scene. 
The Hall itself they had both 
known before, but only in the 
dreary daylight of au examina- 
tion week. Now the dazzling 
lights that half-lit the sombre 
and stately building produced 
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on Percy the same effect of 
enchantment, the same feeling 
of timelessness, that he re- 
membered to have known years 
ago in Casterby church. He 
looked with a confused but 
vivid sense of recognition at 
the dark cedar panelling of 
the walls, at the high mullioned 
windows, and the great black 
timbered roof above. From the 
ends of the hammer-beams hung 
rich carven pendants, like black 
lanterns: below every bracket 
and over the two door-heads 
bright shields of arms stood 
out in relief: the quiet eyes of 
great men looked down from 
their portraits above the dais. 
In the centre, and apart from 
the rest, the blind old Founder 
seemed to stand, with a face 
full of resignation and tenacity, 
listening always to the hum of 
the bees for whom he had 
builded. Below him stretched 
the long white tables, shining 
with silver: that they were 
empty at the moment only 
added to the mysteriousness of 
all this dusky splendour and 
made Percy’s satisfaction more 
complete. What was satisfied 
in him was not an ordinary 
expectation, or an ordinary 
feeling for the picturesque, but 
a longing, as it were, for a past 
that had been his and was 
forgotten, the desire of a dream 
long vanished or perhaps never 
yet dreamed. The light in 
which he stood and warmed 
himself was not the light of 
this century or of that, but a 
light in which all were one: it 
had power to reanimate, to 
recall, the spirits that had once 
known its secret. 

A bell rang outside, the door 
opened, and a stream of black- 
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gowned figures poured into the 
Hall. Through the middle of 
them a single file of more 
dignified personages advanced 
in procession and arranged 
themselves in attitudes of pass- 
ive expectancy at one end of 
the High Table. The group of 
scholars round the fire made 
way for Percy, or motioned 
him forward, and he found 
himself standing alone near the 
dais, with his hands folded 
awkwardly in front of him, 
rattling off the grace mechan- 
ically in a clear voice which 
seemed to come from some- 
where outside him. “,,, 
alamur, foveamur, corrobore- 
mur.” Scarcely had the con- 
cluding words been uttered, 
when conversation burst forth 
in a joyous buzz all down the 
Hall: for it is here, in the 
centre of the hive, and at the 
time of feeding, that the human 
bees hum most vigorously, 
And this is not unnatural, 
since they are even then using 
their wings and making honey, 
no less than when they are 
skimming the Attic fields, or 
fixed, proboscis downwards, 
between the leaves of their 
antique garden,—as _ the 
Founder well knew when in his 
immortal statutes he included 
regulations for the conduct of 
conversation at the dinner- 
table. They have been oddly 
amended wince his time. 
Percy seated himself at the 
lower end of the scholars’ table, 
next to Marjoribanks. The 
place on his other side was 
taken by a bachelor who had 
come in a moment too late to 
sit among his contemporaries. 
Presently a scout touched 
Percy’s sleeve and asked him 
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whether he preferred ale or 
cider. He chose the latter, 
and almost immediately a huge 
covered tankard of silver was 
placed before him. It held a 
quart, and contrasted absurdly 
with the modest pints and half- 
pints of all his neighbours. 
“Hi! you’ve brought me too 
much,” he called over his 
shoulder. A gust of laughter 
ran boisterously down the table. 
The scout, grinning but ob- 
sequious, bent down to reply, 
“That’s your sconce, sir,—it’s 
always @ quart.” 

The bachelor, a hard-looking 
hawk-faced little man, ex- 
plained to Percy in a tone of 
rather beaky humour. The 
sconce was a penalty, inflicted 
for breaking any rule of the 
table, in this case for having 
omitted three words in the 
middle of the grace. A message 
followed, from the Head of the 
table, that Mr Twyman was 
requested to drink and pass 
the sconce up. 

“If you finish it all at a 
breath,” added the bachelor 
with an aquiline look, “you 
sconce the whole table.” 

Percy was reasonably thirsty, 
and the look roused him: he 
drank long and deep, but he 
was beaten before he reached 
the bottom, if only because the 
tankard was as cold as a well. 
The sconce was passed to 
the senior scholar, who raised 
it and nodded down the table 
to Perey as he placed the 
empty cup before him, shut- 
ting down the lid with a clank. 

“Now,” murmured the 
bachelor, speaking as it were 
sideways out of his clenched 
beak, “ask what were the 
words you left out.” 





Percy had no sooner put the 
question than it was answered 
by several quick voices. The 
Head of the table, who had re- 
mained silent, smiled blandly 
and ordered sconces for every 
one who had replied. Three 
words, it appeared, of Latin, 
Greek, or Holy Writ, were 
enough to earn the penalty. 

The condemned all protested 
against their sentence: a hub- 
bub of argument followed, till 
one of them borrowed a half- 
sheet of paper and wrote a 
statement, which was handed 
up to the dons at the High 
Table by way of appeal. It 
seemed to give a much-needed 
fillip to the festivity of the 
Olympians, and the Dean was 
inspired to return a singularly 
happy judgment. He decided 
that the offenders were rightly 
punished, but added that their 
wrong-doing was caused by a 
dereliction of duty on the part 
of the senior scholar, who 
ought to have given Twyman 
notice of his failure before 
sconcing him, and must there- 
fore pay a similar penalty him- 
self. The decision was greeted 
with vociferous joy, the Head 
of the table duly sconced him- 
self, and the supply of mild 
drinks being now ample the 
humming became more like 
that of bull-roarers than of 
bees. 

But the beaky voice beside 
Percy could be heard through 
it all. 

“You, I gather, are a sort of 
John Twyman.” 

“My name is Twyman, but 
not John.” 

“Oh! yes, we are all John 
here—the President is John 
Pre., the Porter is John Porter, 
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and you are John What’s-your- 
name.” 

The diamonds in Percy’s eyes 
began to flash, but he re- 
flected that such gratuitous 
rudeness had _ probably a 
humorous point somewhere, 
which it would be better not 
to fall upon. 

“You come from Downton, I 
believe,” was the next remark. 

“T do,” was the reply. 

The eagle eye surveyed him 
inquisitorially: its sidelong 
glance seemed to be taking 
stock of his costume. 

“Whist or waistcoats,” said 
the examiner, “have you made 
your choice yet?” 

Percy contrived to smile as 
he replied that he did not 
understand. 

“Oh! yes,... m’yes, you 
Downton men always take to 
one or the other. You lace the 
ego up so tight at school, you 
must begin by a little outburst. 
M’yes, you all dress or gamble: 
dress is the safer. I was quite 
glad when I saw your friend 
John Quiller yesterday, looking 
self - conscious in a crimson 
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plush vest. He’s taken the 
right turn, at any rate. So] 
daresay have you.” 

Percy began to be am 
though he still disliked feeling 
so soft and callow before this 
incisive old bird of prey, 

“Well,” he said, “I confess 
to a waistcoat: I ordered one 
to-day.” 

“ M’yes, I thought so. Bring 
it for me to see then, at lunch 
on Thursday. We'll have Q,’s 
too. I like Downtonians to be 
virtuous.” 

At this moment someone on 
the opposite side of the table 
asked Percy if he would come 
up and play whist after Hall. 
Before he could reply the beak 
snapped, “Twyman doesn’t 

lay.” 

“Not well,” said Peroy, “but 
I will come. Thank you.” 

“T said waistcoats or whist,” 
remarked the bachelor. “ What 
are you doing with both?” 

“Ah!” replied Percy, “ per- 
haps I laced my ego tighter 
than the rest.” 

The table rose, and he escaped 
to his game. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


In three weeks’ time Percy 
had made notable progress: he 
was attired with a gaiety suffi- 
- cient, if there was anything in 
the theory of his friend the 
bachelor, to deliver him from 
any temptation to gamble; and 
he had learned to call for 
trumps with a skill which, on 
the same principle, should have 
guaranteed him against extra- 
vagance in dress. His tutor 
was pleased with his Latin 
prose, and his companions with 





his English verse—both com- 
posed during the lectures on 
familiar subjects, which would 
otherwise have been so much 
wasted time. He was rapidly 
losing the shyness which had 
always seemed to him a natural 
disability that no experience 
could cure. Confidence and 
outspokenness were in the air: 
whereas at school even the 
most friendly of his companions 
had seemed bent on smothering 
all thought and feeling except 
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the merely commonplace, here 
he found an almost universal 
frankness. Everyone was in- 
quiring, no one was reticent, 
Downtonians, whom he had 
geen every day for five years, 
gould be heard in a mixed com- 
pany expressing views of which 
he had never even suspected 
them—of which, perhaps, they 
had never suspected them- 
selves, Percy again and again 
discovered opinions of his own, 
which seemed to have come 
from nowhere; as if a flock of 
birds should appear in a photo- 
graph where none were known 
to have been within range of 
the camera—indisputably real, 
but unlooked for and discon- 
certing. Already there were 
enough of them to make a 
marked difference in his mental 
picture: they not only added 
something, but they obscured 
part of what was there before. 
Into this changing scene a 
figure from his old life was 
suddenly projected. His sister 
wrote that Nelly Egerton, who 
had now left school, was com- 
ing to Oxford at once, to stay 
for a day or two with the 
Heavitrees, before going abroad. 
Dr Heavitree was the Head of 
a neighbouring college: Molly 
did not know the etiquette of 
Oxford, but supposed that 
Perey would be allowed to call. 
This news brought Percy plea- 
sant anticipations, but nothing 
that could be called excitement. 
He thought of it as an event, 
certainly, but if Molly could 
have examined his emotions 
her warm romantic heart 
would have been disappointed 
in them, for they were more 
concerned with family affection 
than with love. He was ex- 
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hilarated by the first actual 
touch between his home life 
and his new surroundings. 
Nelly was welcome, very wel- 
come, but as part of the past 
rather than the future. Yet 
so out-of-date was his know- 
ledge of his own feelings that 
he imagined himself about to 
resume a dream that had been 
only interrupted. 

He was already slightly 
acquainted with Mrs Heavi- 
tree, whom he had once met at 
Downton. But a note must be 
written to her, and this was a 
distinct check to his pleasure. 
There was something very un- 
comfortable in thus putting 
himself forward: he became 
suddenly aware that at Oxford, 
and in the eyes of a President’s 
wife, he was far younger than 
he had been at Downton and 
in his mother’s house. He had 
come down from the position 
of a Senior Prefect to that of 
a freshman, and freshmen do 
not go a-wooing without a risk 
—more than a risk —of ridi- 
cule. Nevertheless he faced the 
situation, as he would have 
faced an even more absurd one, 
and received a kindly, matter- 
of-course invitation to call next 
afternoon. At half-past three, 
when everyone was down at 
the river or in the parks, he 
dressed with care and hurried 
quickly from the gate of the 
one college to the gate of the 
other. 

Mrs Heavitree was at home: 
Miss Egerton was not, but 
would be in presently. Percy 
sat with his hostess in a draw- 
ing-room that seemed by its 
size and dignity to reduce a 
freshman almost to childhood. 
Mrs Heavitree’s conversation 
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was not patronising, not even 
condescending, but it was ter- 
ribly kind. She exhausted the 
whole range of possible in- 
quiries about Downton, and 
Percy, as he answered, began 
to feel at last as if he were 
applying for a situation, and 
giving an account of his ante- 
cedents too orthodox to be 
convincing. Worse still, his 
account was smilingly accepted 
as if subject to a usual dis- 
count, and he was encouraged 
to take up his duties at Oxford 
with the assurance that he 
would like them better as time 
went on. 

At length the door opened, 
and they both rose. “I think 
you and Miss Egerton are 
already acquainted,” said Mrs 
Heavitree. ‘You will stay for 
a cup of tea with us, I hope, 
Mr Twyman.” 

She saw them shake hands, 
and then left the room with a 
large and unembarrassed sweep. 
Percy stood irresolutely by his 
chair, and Nelly took a seat 
on the sofa frem which their 
hostess had risen. The choice 
was an unfortunate one: it 
seemed to Percy to identify her 
somehow with the Heavitree 
dignity, and set a certain fixed 
distance between them. No, 
he could not find his dream 
again as he had hoped, could 
not see how to strike back into 
it. If only he had found Nelly 
alone, the moment of greeting 
might have shown him the 
way, an impulse might have 
carried him over the barrier. 
Even now—but he looked in 
vain for any signal from her 
side: he could see only that 
he had been entangled and 
thwarted by circumstances, as 
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by briars about his knees, The 
fact chafed him, and the chafing 
ended all possibility of a guo. 
cessful leap at the hedge, He 
sat down. 

Adumb preoccupation seemed 
to seize upon the inner gop. 
sciousness of both: above it 
their voices kept up an ex. 
change of obvious remarks, 

“Have you seen Molly 
lately ?” 

“T saw her yesterday—no, 
the day before.” 

“ Did she give you any mess. 
age for me?” 

“No particular message— 
she sent you her love.” 

It seemed impossible to find 
the door into the past. He 
began again. 

“TI suppose you are going 
abroad for music?” 

“Yes, I am going to Dres- 
den.” 

“Are you going for long?” 

“Six months certainly, per- 
haps a year.” 

The future did not appear 
likely to bring them nearer 
together. She seemed to be 
turning away from his path, 
the path that was so alluring, 
so clearly the path for him. 

“Do you know Oxford? 
Have you been up before?” 

No, she had not, and she was 
sorry to have only one more 
day: there seemed to be s0 
much to see. 

A sense of strangeness fell 
upon Percy while she answered 
him. This was the lady whom 
he had called “madonna” ; he 
had thought of himself as her 
own, yet he did not even know 
whether she had ever been in 
Oxford before. He embarked 
with a desperate energy upon 
a description of the buildings 
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and treasures of his College: he 
determined to ask her hostess 
to bring her to view them on 
the following day. But when 
Mrs Heavitree returned she 
brought with her the President, 
several other guests of mature 
age, and the full glare of con- 
vention and common - sense, 
When Percy took his leave he 
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could not frame an invitation, 
he could not even press his 
lady’s hand an instant longer 
than formality required. He 
went away still remembering 
Downton and the jessamine of 
the garden-gate, still looking 
forward to another June: still 
unaware that the flower was 
dead, simply for lack of root. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Percy was not mistaken when 
he imagined himself to have 
undergone some curious proeess 
of rejuvenation—of regenera- 
tion he might have said—since 
the days of his power and 
responsibility at Downton. But 
the change was not one to be 
regretted, nor was it due to 
any sinister influence: it was 
simply a natural and salutary 
reaction, preliminary to fresh 
growth, a return to the grow- 
ing age, nowhere more neces- 
sary or more certain to be 
experienced than in Oxford. 
For Oxford is always boyish, 
always a playground strewn 
with disused statutes and 
broken regulations. The under- 
graduate of the thirteenth 
century, with his taste for 
faction-fighting in the High, 
sallies from Logic Lane, arrow- 
shots at Carfax, sieges at St 
Peter-le-Bailey, and generally 
for intermittent war against 
dons within and town without, 
makes a striking character in 
a printed book: a quaint ex- 
tinct animal from the old world 
of our imagining. But the 
really striking thing about him 
is his persistence. His name 
and date may be fossilised in 
records: his vitality is not. In 


every generation he is reincar- 
nate, and still enjoys the per- 
petual contest with authority, 
the rebellion against obsolete 
ceremony ; still in wilder mo- 
ments finds delight in mere 
clamour and breakage, dances 
round bonfires among venerable 
buildings, or saves himself from 
trivial fines by running des- 
perately through a labyrinth of 
midnight streets and passages. 

To-night, when Percy’s spirits 
were recovering with a rebound 
from the depressing influences 
of Mrs Heavitree’s drawing- 
room, this medieval devil found 
him with certain of his com- 
panions, and entered into them 
with all the force of demoniacal 
possession. They had _ been 
playing cards in Marjoribanks’ 
rooms: the game had lasted 
longer than they intended, and 
it was now more than half- 
past nine—much too late, as 
Marjoribanks said, to begin 
working, and much too early 
to go to bed. Percy was 
walking restlessly up and down 
the room, wishing he had not 
missed his chance of getting 
out of College before the gates 
were shut. Griffiths, a big 


commoner with a passion for 
whist, was still seated at the 
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table, dealing imaginary hands, 
which Thirlby, a still bigger 
commoner, persistently spoiled 
at the critical moment by a 
well-directed sofa-cushion or 
tobacco-pouch. 

Griffiths was growing irrit- 
able. “Confound you, you 
red-headed punt-pole,” he said 
at last, “I wish you’d go and 
rag someone as silly as your- 
self.” 

At that moment the flat 
familiar clang of the chapel 
bell was heard, calling atten- 
tion to the daily ten o'clock 
service. The monotonous tone 
had an unfortunate effect on 
the nerves of those who heard 
it—it was so obviously futile 
and despairing. 

“Hang that beastly bell,” 
remarked Thirlby, “ what’s the 
use of it ?—no one ever goes.” 

“That’s all you know,” re- 
plied Percy. ‘“There’s always 
a scholar there to read the 
lessons—it was my turn last 
night.” 

“Thank the Lord I’m a 
commoner, then,” said Thirlby ; 
“but I'll bet you had no con- 
gregation.” 

“There was the chaplain,” 
said Percy, “and the under- 
porter, and me, and that fellow 
Gould—the quiet dark man.” 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Mar- 
joribanks, “Was Gould there? 
He was there when I read, 
too.” 

Griffiths looked up as he 
shuffied his cards. ‘Gould 
goes every night,” he re- 


marked maliciously, as if con- 
scious that he was throwing 
something more annoying than 
cushions. 

Marjoribanks knit his black 
brows. 


“Every night!” he 
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said. “And what the deyi] 
does he do that for?” 

Griffiths smiled broadly. “To 
make a quorum,” he replied, 
“Scholars and under-porters 
don’t count, you know,” 

“Do you mean to say——” 

“That's it: when two or. 
three are gathered together, 
you wretched hirelings have 
to read to them; when there 
aren’t, you don’t.” 

“ Confound the fellow!” said 
Marjoribanks, “and I had to 
come all the way back from 
Keble,—if only I had known 
I'd have settled with Master 
Gould beforehand.” 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t,” 
laughed Griffiths; ‘ the fourth- 
year men have tried that game 
already. Gould told them 
solemnly that he considered 
it his duty to support the 
institutions of the College. 
He couldn’t row in _ the 
boats, he said, but he could 
keep the chapel going.” 

“Oh, could he?” said Mar- 
joribanks with grim humour, 
“We'll see about that: I bet 
he doesn’t do it to - night. 
Look here, you fellows, let’s 
go over and talk to him.” 

“Talking’s no good — we 
must screw him up.” 

Marjoribanks was a man of 
practical gifts: he opened a 
cupboard, and there lay ham- 
mers, nails, gimlets, screws, 
and screw-drivers ready to 
hand, “We've just time,” he 
said, as he took them out: 
and the four conspirators 
rushed across the quadrangle. 

To Percy, as he ran madly 
with the rest, the enterprise 
seemed suddenly to be 4 
supreme crisis, full of romance 
and glory. He could not have 
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found you a reason for this, 
either then, in the heat of 
the moment, or a week after- 
wards upon cool reflection: it 
was simply a quick ferment of 
youth, an intoxicant stronger 
than any wine of grapes. He 
plunged from the echoing stair- 
case into the shadowy silence 
of the quadrangle as a Poly- 
nesian diver plunges, shouting 
with delight, into a still, dark 
pool below the rocks, desiring 
nothing but to fling himself 
out of the whole visible and 
reasonable world for the sake 
of one whirling, blinding crash 
into an element in which he 
could not live or breathe be- 
yond the ecstatic instant. 

The first rush over, there 
was a@ check. Gould’s name- 
plate stared at them in neat 
black and white, but entrance 
was impossible: the thick outer 
door was shut. This was not 
Gould’s first experience. 

“Ugh! sported his oak!” 
said Marjoribanks. ‘Well, 
that won’t do him much good. 
If we can’t get in, he can’t 
get out.” 

“Hi there! Gould!” shouted 
Thirlby, hammering on the 
door. ‘Let usin; we’ve come 
to call on you.” 

“Thank you,” replied a 
muffled voice from within, 
“but would you mind coming 
some other time?—I’m just 
going to chapel.” 

“There won’t be any chapel 
to-night.” 

“Who says so?” 

“T do.” 

“Then what 
ringing for?” 

“It isn’t,” replied Marjori- 
banks: and in fact the bell 
had that moment stopped. 


is the bell 
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Absolute silence followed. 
Then Marjoribanks delivered 
an ultimatum. 

“Look here,” he shouted 
through the oak, “you’re too 
late for chapel now: if you'll 
let us in we'll explain: if you 
don’t, we'll serew you up.” 

But there was no answer, 
nor any sign of life. 

‘“‘Obstinate brute!” said the 
four, and two of them screwed 
screws into the edge of the 
door while the other two beat 
a devil’s tattoo upon it with 
hammers. Then they went 
down into the quadrangle, 
placed themselves under Gould’s 
window, and sang “‘ We won’t 
go home till morning,” with 
a coda of wild screeches and 
tally hoes. 

After this they drifted back 
to Marjoribanks’ rooms. Be- 
fore they had been there five 
minutes a knock was heard 
at the door. It opened, and 
on the threshold, in cap and 
gown, stood the sober and 
courteous figure of Gould. 

“May I borrow your screw- 
driver?” he asked. 

The quiet naturalness of the 
tone stunned Percy. He looked 
at Marjoribanks, whom noth- 
ing, surely, could stun. But 
even Marjoribanks was star- 
ing now as if he saw an im- 
possibility personified. 

‘‘Where the blazes have 
you come from?” he asked 
presently. 

“T’ve been to evening ser- 
vice, and I want to get back 
to my rooms,” 

“You may have the screw- 
driver,” said Marjoribanks, 


“when you tell us how you 


ot out.” 
Gould put out his hand for 
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the tool. ‘You can’t blockade 
the staircases on that side,” 
he said simply; “their coal- 
cupboards are all connected. 


Thank you.” He left the 
room as if nothing had 
happened. 


While he was going down- 
stairs, Thirlby rushed for a 
water-jug and carried it to 
the open window. The in- 
stant Gould’s cap appeared in 
the doorway below, as though 
peeping out to reconnoitre, the 
water was discharged. But 
Gould walked out untouched, 
replacing his cap on his head. 

“Done! by Jingo!” shouted 
Thirlby, and with one impulse 
the four hurled themselves 
downstairs in pursuit. Gould 
took the nearest staircase, van- 
ished behind a friend’s oak, 
and was immediately visible 
at his own window, looking 
down placidly on his discomfited 
pursuers. 

By this time the whole 
neighbouring population was 
aroused, and the quadrangle 
began to resound with laughter 
and remonstrances. The party 
of disorder was joined by a 
dozen other lusty spirits into 
whom the demon entered in 
like manner. Someone threw 
down a football, and a mad 
fantastic game began, a game 
played on hard gravel, in the 
dark, without rules, and with 
only one principle,—that every- 
one was against the man with 
the ball. Percy found himself 
dribbling, kicking, charging, 
collaring, with extraordinary 
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success : running swiftly like a 
shadow among shadows, for it 
was a cloudy night and no 
faces were distinguishable, nor 
did shocks or bruises seem for 
the moment to produce their 
usual effect of pain. The feel- 
ing of exultation rose to a 
climax: a dozen victories were 
compressed into one — Percy 
seemed to have spent the whole 
evening in a brilliant and sus. 
tained forlorn hope. 

Losing the ball for a time, 
he paused for breath near the 
entrance of his own staircase, 
There, in the shadow of the 
doorway, unobserved but ob- 
serving, stood Mr Smallman, 
the Dean, a philosopher whom 
Percy had learned already to 
respect. ‘“ What are you all 
celebrating to-night, Twy- 
man?” he asked quietly, with- 
out leaving his shadowy am- 
bush, 

Perey could not find the 
answer: he had seen it clearly 
all evening, brilliantly but two 
minutes since; now it was 
irrecoverable as burnt-out fire- 
works. 

‘“‘ Never mind,” continued the 
Dean; “at what hour are per- 
ambulators ordered ?” 

He stepped out, and at the 
mere rumour of his coming the 
gentleman from the thirteenth 
century vanished. The bodies 
from which he was cast out 
were, as is usual in such cases, 
rent and dishevelled: Perey’s 
ached heavily as he climbed 
the Founder’s Tower and went 
to bed. 
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AmonG the crowd of second- 
ary figures that cluster round 
the giants of the Elizabethan 
age, Gabriel Harvey is not the 
least interesting. It is true 
there is a prejudice against him 
which is not altogether un- 
reasonable. Of the pedantry 
and coxcombry which distin- 
guished the University wits of 
the day he had his full share ; 
and, thanks to his pursuit of a 
respectable academic career,— 
he was a fellow of Pembroke 
Hall and took orders,—he lacks 
that Bohemian glamour which 
still makes romantic such dis- 
astrous lives as those of his 
contemporaries, Robert Greene 
and Tom Nash. As intolerably 
prolix as they, he is more 
ponderous and more disagree- 
able: his principal work, “The 
Rhetor,” is among the books 
which no one but specialists 
can read now. Perhaps the 
best that can be said for him 
is that, when he likes, he 
can write vigorous and racy 
English; but this would not 
have saved him from oblivion 
if he had not happened to touch 
at certain points the lives of 
greater men than himself. Not 
that the contact is altogether 
to his credit. At college he 
was the friend of Edmund 
Spenser, who embalmed him as 
Hobbinol in “The Shepherd’s 
Calendar,” and was even at one 
time so far influenced by him as 
to be infected with his passion 
for forcing English verse into 
classical metres,—an evil ex- 
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ample, surely, if we may judge 
by such specimens of Harvey’s 
English hexameters as this 
typical couplet :— 


‘See Venus, archgoddess, how trimly 
she mastereth old Mars ; 

See little Cupid, how he bewitcheth 
learned Apollo.” 


And if the influence of Harvey’s 
classicism over Spenser’s genius, 
“moving through its clouded 
heaven,” was malign, his con- 
troversy, or rather his in- 
terminable and __ scurrilous 
brawl, with Tom Nash, which 
filled a large part of his later 
life, does not leave any 
pleasanter impression of his 
character. Then, again, we 
remember his quarrels with the 
fellows of Pembroke, when they 
refused to pass the grace for 
his admission to the degree of 
M.A.; and when we read his 
whining letters to the Master, 
in which he complains that the 
only charge against him is the 
false one of being arrogant and 
unsociable, we suspect that he 


‘must have been an insufferable 


and “unelubbable ” person in- 
deed. But there is no profit 
now in discussing the rights 
and wrongs of these dusty dis- 
putes, of which the details are 
only interesting to the professed 
student of antiquities. The 
object of these pages is to 
recall a little known but very 
curious and very human in- 
cident in Gabriel Harvey’s 
domestic circle, or rather what 
purports to be such an incident. 
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It may lead us to reconsider the 
current estimate, if not of his 
personality, at any rate of his 
literary importance. But what- 
ever the proper interpretation 
of the story to be related, it is 
worth reviving for its own sake 
as a vivid little fragment of 
drama,—as if a shutter were 
suddenly opened on a sharply 
illumined square of common life 
cut out of the blackness of the 

ast. 

Gabriel Harvey’s father was 
a rope-maker established at 
Saffron-Walden. He seems to 
have been a tradesman of good 
estate, for he sent three sons, of 
whom Gabriel became the most 
eminent, to the neighbouring 
University of Cambridge. Be- 
sides these sons he had two 
daughters, of whom one called 
Mercy is the heroine of our tale. 
While the sons were at college, 
constantly moving to and fro 
between Cambridge and the 
home at Saffron- Walden, the 
daughters would stay at home 
and do their share of such work 
as milking and helping in the 
brew -house. Mercy was the 
good - looking one of the two 
girls. One windy autumn day 
in 1574, as she was passing a 
green where a game of bowls 
was in progress, her hat blew off. 
There happened to be amongst 
the players a certain young 
nobleman (Gabriel Harvey 
calls him “ Phil”), who at this 
moment looked up from his 
game. We can imagine the 
blown hair, the bright cheeks, 
the disordered dress: Phil saw, 
admired, and determined to 
conquer. A country maid, he 
would naturally think (if he 
thought at all), is fair game for 
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a lord, even when the lord 
happens to be married, — for 
that Phil had a wife already 
is one of the only two facts 
that we are told about him, 
the other being that he was 
nephew to “my lady W.” 
Accordingly, as the first step 
towards his wicked ends, he 
sent “his man P.” to sound 
the maid and find out whether 
he would have any chance 
with her. P., with sound 
instinct, did not brusquer the 
affair by dazzling the rustic 
Danae with his master’s mag- 
nificence, but took the less 
romantic course of appealing 
to her love of delicate food: he 
began by inviting her “to the 
eating of a couple of conies in 
the town,” and within a few 
days followed this up by an 
even daintier lure. He 


“watched her going a-milking a mile 
from the town, having with him a 
bottle of malmsey and short cakes to 
move her appetite. The malmsey 
was drunk of, and the cakes eaten in 
a wood they passed through, none 
being there but P. and the maid and 
a poor woman that bare the maid 
company. The woman going a little 
aside to gather up sticks that lay 
scattering in the wood, P. began to 
commence his master’s suit.” 


Mercy at first could not believe 
her ears. It was impossible 
that my lord “would motion 
any such suit to any other, 
having so goodly a lady of his 
own”; besides, “she was but 
a milkmaid and a plain country 
wench, and if my lord were so 
disposed he might have many 
a@ one at commandment far 
more likely than she.” P.’s 
next move was to dispel these 
doubts by presenting her, as 
from my lord, with “a good 
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fair silk girdle and a handsome 
pair of gloves”; within a few 
days he even brought her “a 
pretty inamelld ring, with this 
posy, Den Jamye, which he 
swore my lord took from his 
own hat not two hours before, 
whereon it was sewn, given 
him by his aunt.” 

Mercy now began to marvel 
greatly; but she “pleaded for 
her honesty,” and would go no 
further than modestly and 
humbly to thank my lord for 
his great condescension. LEvi- 
dently a cool-headed creature, 
she had no notion of risking 
her virtue, though at the 
same time, naturally flattered 
and excited, she did not want 
to be rid too quickly of her 
glittering pursuer. The daugh- 
ter of a Saffron- Walden trades- 
man can have had few chances 
of amusing herself in the 
sixteenth century, and no one 
will blame her for liking a little 
fun, or for letting herself be 
finally prevailed upon by P. so 
far as to grant his master an 
interview. This is how Gabriel 
Harvey tells the story of the 
assignation that came to no- 
thing :-— 


“The day came, and my lord and P. 
came according to their appointment. 
But instead of the maid herself, 
which was not there, there were as 
it happened in the malthouse the 
maid’s mother, her sister, and two of 
her father’s servants, and in the 
parlour one of her brothers, that saw 
them come fair and softly up the 
street, and stay a pretty while at the 
door, looking of a like to be enter- 
tained of the maid ; but she not being 
at hand, as they hoped for, they 
stepped both prettily into the entry, 
and P. went peering to the malthouse 
door to spy if she were there; but 
having one of his feet in the malt- 
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house, he saw that he looked not 
after, and missed that he came for. 
Whereupon they conveyed themselves 
away as handsomely as they could, 
and were fain to get themselves home- 
wards as they came, being well mired 
and wearied for their labours, besides 
that it was the mistiest and foggiest 
night that was that winter.” 


My lord’s plight, as he rides 
home through the mud and fog 
of the winter evening, is amus- 
ing, and yet may excite a 
certain compassion; for it is 
obvious that he is being played 
with by a girl who is perfectly 
capable of taking care of her- 
self. Naturally enough he was 
indignant, and P., by repre- 
senting him as smarting under 
a sense of injury, succeeded in 
extracting from Mercy a letter, 
—‘ which was as P. would have 
it, for then he thought her dead 
sure.” The letter was a com- 
position breathing humble but 
virtuous resolution: she ex- 
cuses herself for breaking tryst, 
and goes on, ‘‘I have heard my 
father say, virginity is the 
fairest flower in a maid’s garden, 
and chastity the richest dower 
@ poor wench can have.” It is 
signed “Pore M.,” and a post- 
script asks my lord to “rend 
this paper all to pieces.” My 
lord replied, and more letters 
passed between them, he press- 
ing his suit, and she urging 
moral objections which he must 
have found extremely irritating. 
The upshot of the correspond- 
ence was that she allowed P. 
to arrange another interview, 
to take place on a Saturday, 
just a week before Christmas 
Day. This time Mercy kept 
her word, and they met in a 
room in a neighbour’s house. 
My lord at once began to de- 
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clare his passion, and was be- 
coming uncomfortably violent 
and importunate when there 
came a knocking at the door. 
The goodwife of the house, of 
course by arrangement with 
Mercy, had stolen out into the 
street at a side-door, “‘ and came 
and knocked aloud at her own 
door, and told one in the house 
Mercy’s mother had sent for 
her in all haste.” Small won- 
der that “my young lord fell to 
swearing. ... Here was good 
M., good M., and a great deal 
more. God confound me, if 
thou wants while I have,” &c. 
But all was no use,—not even 
the “13s. in testers and shil- 
lings” that he thrust into her 
hand; he had to let her go and 
be content with a promise to 
meet him again. Sunday, the 
day after Christmas Day, was 
fixed. 


“This Sunday” (so the narrative 
proceeds) “ was a marvellous wet day, 
and suddenly there arose great waters, 
by reason of the rain and snow that 
fell together. Notwithstanding, the 
maid purposely took a journey a seven 
miles off in the morning before six 
o'clock, dreading the worst if my lord 
should chance tocome. The rain con- 
tinued the whole day, and yet P. in 
the morning came to the place ap- 
pointed (he was fain to come on 
pattens because of the great wet), 
thinking verily to have the maid 
there. It was told him the maid 
was gone to a friend of hers this 
Christmas to make merry. But they 
thought she would be here again by 
New Year’s Time. And this was all 
the news P. had to his master.” 


It looks, in fact, as if Mercy 
had begun to think that things 
had gone far enough; or per- 
haps her family had discov- 
ered the affair. But how to 
break off without offending my 
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lord, and without abandoning 
the réle which she had hitherto 
kept up, of the meekly obedient 
handmaiden? An _ ingenious 
plan was devised. “By counsel 
of one she trusted well” she 
wrote my lord a long letter, 
beginning thus with doggerel 
verse :— 
“ My lord, I thank you heartily, 

For your late liberality ; 

I would I were able to requite 


Your lordship’s bounty with the 
like.” 


The letter then went on to pro- 
pose (but, as we shall see, with 
the deliberate intention that it 
should be discovered) what pur. 
ported to be a neat contrivance 
for continuing a clandestine 
correspondence, My lord, when 
he replied, was to seal his letter 
“and write thus in the back- 
side, in a small ragged secretary 
hand: To my loving brother, 
Mr G. H., one of the fellows of 
Pembroke Hall in Cambridge.” 
This letter was to be sent by 
P. “to the pore woman you wot 
of,” and would then be brought 
to Mercy by “one that cannot 
read himself,” whom she will 
charge “to bring me in his 
purse such a letter that I had for- 
got in such a place; which to be 
sure I will say I wrote to be sent 
to my brother of Cambridge con- 
cerning his coming down into 
the country.” Thus if the letter 
is offered to her before company, 
she will have a plausible ex- 
planation ready. These instruc- 
tions my lord duly carried out. 
But the “country fellow” was 
intercepted and the letter taken 
from him by Mercy’s brother, 
who, as it seemed to be for him, 
broke the seal and read it. He 
then wrote to my lord, explain- 
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ing that by a mere chance he 
had lighted upon this letter 
addressed to himself, and ex- 
pressing his astonishment at 
its contents: “Whereupon I 
was somewhat strangely af- 
fected on the sudden, musing 
greatly who this lusty suitor 
should be, and what should be 
meant by the lofty subscription 
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within, and the subtle super- 
scription without.” And that 
is all we are told. The curtain 
abruptly drops. Darkness again 
swallows up Mercy and her 
noble persecutor and the astute 
P. trudging on pattens to per- 
form his nefarious errands 
through the East Anglian 
mud. 


II, 


Now there are several rather 
suspicious circumstances about 
this story. Under the title of 
« A Nobleman’s Suit to a Coun- 
try Maid,” it is preserved for 
us in Gabriel Harvey’s Letter- 
Book—a document of a miscel- 
laneous scrap- book character 
—into which the writer has 
copied with his own hand 
drafts of letters, verses, and 
sketches of various literary 
projects. This Letter-Book is 
best known as the source of 
certain pieces of information 
having an important bearing 
on Elizabethan literary history: 
in particular, it contains some 
heavily jocose letters to Spenser 
(whether they were intended 
to be actually sent is doubtful) 
which have often been quoted ; 
and it is besides a repository 
of curious details about life at 
the university. But it is arid 
stuff for the most part, and, 
wedged in between heated 
letters on university politics 
and strings of conceited dog- 
gerel, satirical and amatory, 
the adventure of Gabriel’s 
sister stands out as a strangely 
refreshing piece of unstudied 
realism. That it is real, in the 
sense of being a record of fact, 


has never been doubted ; yet, if 
its truth be accepted, there are 
several difficulties that need to 
be explained away. 

In the first place, it must 
occur to every reader to wonder 
what motive Gabriel Harvey 
can have had for writing down 
in circumstantial detail a story 
which, if not greatly to his 
sister’s discredit, is yet slight- 
ly damaging from the family 
point of view. The record 
could serve no good purpose,— 
no such purpose as, for instance, 
is served by many of the draft 
letters in the book, which would 
obviously be useful for future 
reference. Apart from letters 
which it would be important 
for him to keep for business 
reasons, the book consists 
mostly of jottings of literary 
experiments written down for 
his private amusement; and, 
regarded as a narrative of 
what actually happened, the 
Nobleman’s Suit could scarcely 
be brought under this head. 
In the second place, one cannot 
help feeling that there is a cer- 
tain strangeness in the mere 
fact of Merey having fair- 
copied her letters and kept the 
rough drafts to give to her 
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brother. Some half-dozen of 
these letters are woven into 
the narrative, and—to say 
nothing of the elaborate art- 
fulness of their tone—so much 
deliberation does not look much 
like a simple country maid 
writing to her persecutor. 
And connected with this is 
another point. Gabriel Harvey 
only gives us one of my lord’s 
letters, and that a short and 
colourless note; he professes to 
quote the others, but their 
places are represented by gaps 
in the manuscript. Now, if 
Mercy kept her drafts and 
passed them on afterwards to 
her brother (as we must suppose 
she did if the story is true), she 
would surely have been at least 
equally careful to keep the 
answers to her letters as well. 
How, in other words, if we 
take the story at its face 
value, can we account for the 
presence of Mercy’s letters 
and the absence of Phil’s? 
There is, indeed, one way in 
which this difficulty may be 
plausibly turned, and that is 
by supposing that the affair 
did actually occur, but that it 
was carried on more or less 
from its beginning as a kind 
of practical joke on the part 
of the Harvey family. That 
at all events the end of the 
affair (supposing that it hap- 
pened at all) was a hoax, is 
certain: we have seen Mercy 
and her brother—‘“one she 
trusted well” —putting their 
heads together to concoct a 
stratagem by which my lord 
should be finally warned off 
without the girl’s incurring 
any of the odium of a rupture. 
And if we suppose that not 
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merely this last letter, but al] 
the letters, were written b 
Gabriel himself, or by the two 
together, — that Mercy con- 
fided in her family from the 
beginning, and that they de- 
termined to lead her noble 
admirer on and make a fool 
of him,—then of course the 
puzzle as to Gabriel’s being in 
possession of the draft letters 
vanishes. The point as to 
the absence of Phil’s letters 
also loses its sting on this 
hypothesis; for even though 
the accomplices might neglect 
to keep the replies, Gabriel 
would not be likely to mislay 
his own compositions in which 
he had so amusingly hit the 
note of rustic virtue outraged 
and gently protesting. And 
finally, if Gabriel was privy 
to the business from the be- 
ginning, we can explain, what 
is otherwise a little odd, the 
great particularity with which 
he dates its various stages. 
At the same time, the prac- 
tical joke hypothesis does not 
seem completely satisfactory. 
For one thing, if we can rely 
on the indication which Gabriel 
himself gives in the last letter, 
he was at Cambridge during 
the progress of the “suit” up 
to about its conclusion; and, 
in any case, we should not 
naturally expect him to be at 
home until the vacation began 
at Christmas. But if so, how 
was it possible for brother and 
sister to carry on the hoax in 
concert? Our hypothesis re- 
quires frequent consultation 
between them, for such an 
intrigue would be by no means 
easy to manage; but if they 
were separated by some sixteen 
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miles of road (and we must 
remember that in the sixteenth 
century a road at Christmas 
time was a@ mere mud track), 
it is difficult to see how they 
could co-operate properly. 
Then, again, if Gabriel was his 
sister's accomplice from the 
start, why, in his private ac- 
count of the affair, should he 
pretend only to have come into 
it at the end when she wanted 
to break it off? Such consider- 
ations as these suggest that 
perhaps we must look deeper 
for a solution of the riddle; 
and when we observe that the 
Letter-Book is full of literary 
experiments, such as _ those 
tentative English hexameters 
already noticed, and also con- 
tains—what is perhaps more to 
the point—a copy of the first 
English verses that Gabriel 
Harvey ever wrote,—another 
explanation begins to suggest 
itself, which, though it may 
seem fantastic at first sight, is 
perhaps not really improbable. 
This explanation is that the 
Nobleman’s Suit may be, like 
the verses, simply a literary 
experiment,—that it is not a 
true story at all, but a fiction 
from beginning to end, or 
perhaps a fiction evolved from 
some minute seed of fact 
now undiscoverable. Gabriel 
Harvey, in short, was trying 
to write a novel: that is the 
theory on which we are thrown 
back, if the difficulties in the 
way either of taking his story 
literally, or of interpreting it 
as a hoax, are to be considered 
insuperable. One obvious ob- 
jection to this is that when 
a writer starts to sketch the 
plan of a novel or to work out 
VOL, CLXXXIX.—NO, MCXLVI, 


its opening scenes, he does not 
usually label his characters 
with the names of real people, 
much less with those of himself 
and his family; nor does he 
take the trouble to tie down 
his events to a particular year 
or day of the week. And no 
doubt this objection would be 
fatal if we had to suppose that 
what Gabriel Harvey had in 
mind was a romance of the 
sugared Euphuistic type then 
coming into fashion, in which 
Menaphons and Amorettos 
suffer strange adventures with 
shepherdesses in Arcadia; but 
it loses its force if we take the 
view that by some transitory 
inspiration he was aiming at 
a mark—the realistic novel of 
everyday life—which would 
never have occurred to the 
Nashes and Greenes and Lylys. 
For to get the illusion of life- 
likeness, names exactly like 
real names must be chosen ; 
and we can easily imagine that 
in an age long before Defoe 
had discovered the trick of 
forging real names, the would- 
be realist could think of no 
other means of getting inside 
the skin of his personages 
than by investing them with 
the whole personality, names 
included, of the people he knew 
best ; and for the same reason 
it is conceivable that he would 
set their action at definite 
familiar places and time it at 
definite dates. It must be 
remembered that what we are 
supposing is that Gabriel 
Harvey, out of the disorderly 
fertility of his talent, stumbled 
here by accident on a com- 
pletely new and untried form 
of art, so that it is not sur- 
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prising that he should have 
made a crude and naive use 
of this novel engine of im- 
aginative expression. That he 
should have failed to realise its 
possibilities, and should have 
dropped it as soon as he had 
taken it up, is also not sur- 
prising ; for the literary trend 
of the times was on the whole 
away from realism. In every 
department of human activity 
the Elizabethan age was fer- 
menting with a vast variety 
of new births, of which only 
those best adapted to the 
environment survived. Real- 
istic fiction was not adapted 
for survival then, and the world 
had to await another hundred 
and sixty-five years before the 
novel carried on by letters 
sprang fully to life. It is a 


curious coincidence that, when 
this did happen, Richardson, 


who is the acclaimed father 
of this form, should have chosen 
in “ Pamela” a theme which he 
might with perfect appropriate- 
ness have intituled “A Noble- 
man’s Suit to a Country Maid.” 
Differences of course there 
are: Richardson’s wicked Mr 
B. was unmarried, and Pamela 
Andrews consequently had the 
chance (which, as we all know, 
she pulled off) of securing him 
for her lawful spouse: but the 
central figure of a humble girl 
successfully resisting tempta- 
tion from a high-born libertine 
is identical in the two cases; 
and, moreover, Mercy is of the 
same stuff as Pamela, in that 
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they both more or less yp. 
consciously betray a certain 
measure of coy enjoyment in 
being pursued. But the con- 
ditions which enabled the 
middle-aged London printer 
to succeed and to found a 
genre were absent in the 
sixteenth century. The eigh- 
teenth century had developed 
a keen sentimental interest in 
the morality and wellbeing of 
the lower classes; and when 
Richardson composed a series 
of letters to serve as models 
for the illiterate, he only had 
to infuse a moral, and to 
connect them by some kind 
of story, to score an immediate 
and astounding success in the 
realm of fiction. For the want 
of some such sympathetic at- 
mosphere, in an age that en- 
couraged guides to deportment 
for gentlemen and courtiers, 
but was neglectful of servant- 
girls, Gabriel Harvey’s tale 
not only bore no fruit, but 
remained an embryo, and did 
not even see the light of day. 
It must thus be regarded (if 
there is anything in our theory) 
merely as an extraordinary 
stroke of anticipation, as an 
example of the many-sidedness 
of the Elizabethan age in 
general, and, in particular, as 
evidence that Gabriel Harvey, 
though he was a quarrelsome 
Cambridge don, possessed 4 
strain of original genius of a 
higher order than has hitherto 
been suspected. 
SyDNEY WATERLOW. 

















For the first time I journeyed 

to Damascus by train. Not 
that the railway from Beyrout 
was an innovation—it had 
existed long before I knew 
Syria ; but I had always ridden 
in to Damascus out of the 
eastern or the southern deserts, 
or marched over the passes of 
Anti-Libanus with my caravan. 
No doubt these are the best 
ways of approaching the Arab 
capital, but the railway is not 
without its charm, nor, in mid- 
winter, without its advantages. 
Before we were half-way up 
the steeps of Lebanon the snow 
was falling thickly round us; 
when we reached the summit, 
the long opposing ridge of Anti- 
Libanus rose up before us a 
barrier of dazzling white; the 
hollow plain of Ceele-Syria was 
snow - besprinkled, and to the 
south Mount Hermon gleamed 
frostily in the January sun. A 
wintry landscape. My com- 
panion in the railway-carriage 
drew his thick brown cloak 
more closely about him, and 
for the twentieth time he asked 
me whether I thought he would 
be able to get a glass of tea at 
the next station. 

“Effendim,” I replied (also 
for the twentieth time), “the 
Arabs know not tea, but coffee 
will be found.” 

_ He wrinkled up his old face 
into a patient smile and pro- 
ceeded to expose to me in 
voluble Turkish the superior 
comfort of travel in his country, 
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which was Persia, where there 
was not a posting-house but 
would supply you with the 
desired refreshment at an 
instant’s notice; and with that 
he relapsed into his mother 
tongue and recited verses from 
the poets, wherein I caught 
the words snow and tulip, and 
guessed therefrom that they 
referred to the manifold beau- 
ties of nature. He had en- 
gaged my sympathies from 
the moment his servant had 
bundled him and his immense 
hold-all, his sole luggage, into 
the train at Beyrout. No 
sooner had he given me the 
salutation and settled himself 
breathlessly into his corner 
than he composed his counten- 
ance and recited the morning 
prayer. When his religious 
obligations were fulfilled we 
contrived to hold some con- 
verse, what with my scanty 
Turkish and his yet scantier 
French. 

“My age,” said he abruptly, 
“is sixty-five; I think you must 
be thirty.” 

I left it at that, since it 
seemed to satisfy him, — it 
represents a heavy weight of 
years for a woman to carry in 
the East,—and he took up the 
matter in French and repeated 
contentedly, “Soixante - cing ; 
terente, terente, terente,” I 
wondering meanwhile whether 
all the information he gathered 
on his journey were equally 
valuable and trustworthy. He 
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pressed upon me portions of the 
bread and sour curds and goat’s- 
milk cheese which, in default of 
tea, he purchased at every halt- 
ing-place, and was much grieved 
because I would not share with 
him the joys of his hubble- 
bubble. He, too, was going to 
Damascus: he would be obliged 
if I would tell him which was 
the most commodious hotel. I 
satisfied him on this head to the 
best of my ability. 

The curds and cheese had 
not blunted my appetite, as I 
found when we stopped at the 
half-way station of Rayyak, 
where lunch was awaiting us 
at the buffet. Immediately 
after leaving Rayyak weentered 
the narrow gorges of Anti- 
Libanus, through which I had 
ridden a couple of times on 
former journeys. The tiny vil- 
lages huddled against the flanks 
of the hills had a familiar air ; 
in spite of the railway they 
are still very remote from civil- 
isation, and their inhabitants 
belong to a Moslem sect which 
is noted for fanaticism and 
ignorance. But the prospect 
changed when we had topped 
the summit of the pass and 
run down to Zebedani, famous 
for its apples,—I had camped 
in its orchards when they were 
as white with scattered blossom 
as they were now white with 
snow. My Persian friend 
scrambled cut and bought me 
a basket of the fruit: small 
and rather tasteless it is, for 
all its renown. From Zebedani 
the line follows the course of 
the Barada, the Abana of 
Naaman, through a cleft where 
the rocks are honeycombed 


with ancient tombs, and so 
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down a winding valley rich in 
fruit-gardens and poplar groveg 
grey and leafless now, against 
the grey and snow-flecked wall 
of the hills. The gods of rock 
and stream had been worshipped 
here: I should not have liked 
to confess to my pious com. 
panion that I had once poured 
out a libation of curds over 
the Roman masonry of a small 
temple platform on the hillside, 
where, below a rushing spring, 
many a passer-by before me 
and before the Romans had 
given due meed of thanks and 
praise. 

My thoughts were brought 
back from prehistoric sacrifice 
by the insistent present. We 
had drawn up at a station, and 
from out the carriage next to 
mine a boy—he was little more 
—wearing the uniform of a 
private soldier was alighting. 
He kept the muscles of his 
round beardless face under the 
strictest control; not a sign of 
emotion did he exhibit, although 
a large family party and all 
his village friends, including 
the station porter, were eagerly 
watching his descent on to the 
platform. Before he would 
allow himself to embrace his 
father (the relationship was 
not difficult to guess) he turned 
back anxiously to the carriage 
and received from the hands 
of his fellow-travellers his mis- 
cellaneous baggage — bundles 
tied up in cotton handkerchiefs, 
nondescript packages, together 
with a number of large earthen- 
ware jars, such as the Syrian 
cottager uses for the storing 
of his drinking-water. These 
jars, being of a highly brittle 
nature, required delicate hand- 
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ling, and it was not till they 
had all been placed carefully 
in a row by the lean and 
weather - beaten old peasant 
who was to be the happy 
recipient ef them, that father 
and son had leisure to greet 
each other with a kiss on either 
cheek. Then came the turn of 
the porter; next various small 
males (younger brothers, per- 
haps, of the gallant soldier) 
were embraced with much 
solemnity, and finally a selec- 
tion of the onlookers was 
similarly honoured. Mean- 
while the mother — you had 
only to see the beaming satis- 
faction that irradiated her face, 
and the eyes that followed 
every movement of the newly- 
arrived passenger, to know 
that she was the mother— 
stood in the centre of the 
crowd, a stout woman and a 
plain, except for the happiness 
that illumined her. She bided 
her time, but just as the train 
moved away I saw the boy go 
up to her and throw his arms 
round her, and the double kiss 
was given not once but over 
and over again. Then suddenly 
I realised the significance of 
the scene. They were Christ- 
ians, these people. That fat 
old peasant woman with the 
unveiled face had not come out 
of a Moslem harem, and they 
were welcoming back their 
soldier son, the first Christian 
soldier I had set eyes on in 
the Ottoman Empire. I leaned 
back in my seat with a gasp 
of surprise, and if my Turkish 
had been more fluent I would 
gladly have confided my feel- 
ings to the Persian. Christian 
soldiers! why, of course, I 
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knew that the law enjoining 
Christians to serve in the 
army had been passed eighteen 
months ago, yet its actual 
execution seemed nothing short 
of a miracle. How often have 
we not been told that the 
Moslem army is the lynch-pin 
of Moslem supremacy, that the 
Khalif can only be defended 
by those who believe in his 
spiritual as well as in his 
temporal authority, that no 
Christian can be trusted to 
follow where a Moslem officer 
leads nor any Moslem to follow 
a Christian, and here were 
these worn-out  sophistries 
fading away before the simple 
human presence of a recruit 
embracing his mother. Yet so 
conservative is the mind of 
woman that I did not quite 
recover from astonishment till 
after a second encounter with 
the Christian soldiery. I was 
standing in the shop of a 
Damascene photographer when 
the door opened and four pri- 
vates entered. The photo- 
grapher kept us waiting, and 
I fell into talk with him who 
stood nearest to me. 

‘“Eiffendim,” he said, “we 
have come for our pictures, for 
these three are from Cesarea 
in Anatolia, and they wish to 
send their pictures to their 
family.” Now two years ago 
Ceesarea narrowly escaped the 
horrors of a massacre. 

“And you,” I asked, “are 
you from Damascus?” 

“T am from Jerusalem,” he 


answered. “Your Excellency 


knows Jerusalem the Holy? 
It is a beautiful city.” 

“Please God I may return 
there,” I said. 
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“Please God,” said he, and 
added: “These three are Ar- 
menians, and since they speak 
only Turkish and are newly 
come, I am their dragoman to 
interpret for them in the 
bazaars.” 

“But you are a Moslem?” 
said I, 

“Praise God,” he replied. 

“Have you many Christians 
in your regiment?” I asked. 

“Wallah, many!” he af- 
firmed. “They are all Ar- 
menians from Anatolia.” 

Thereupon we returned to 
our respective businesses, but 
the three Armenians from 
Cesarea and their Moslem 
dragoman had taught me a 
lesson. The old order changes. 

No less remarkable are the 
adventures of the aged Persian. 
The train ran down the Barada 
valley, past Douma, where 
wealthy Damascenes have 
built among gardens their 
summer resorts, past the house 
of the Amir Umar, that mighty 
hunter, son of the great Al- 
gerian, Abdul Kadir, and out 
into the plain of Damascus. 
The hour was near sunset. 
The western light struck the 
minarets of the city, and was 
reflected from the windows of 
the high-lying suburb of 
Salahiyeh ; it bathed the 
fertile plain which is_ the 
frontier of the Desert, and 
picked out every curve and 
hollow in the barren hills that 
reach out like a long arm of 
the Desert itself, into the heart 
of the well-watered meadows. 
However often you may come 
to Damascus, the sight of its 
fair landscape, bidding defiance 
to the wastes beyond, calls up 
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undimmed the keenest of former 
impressions, and awakens anew 
that sense of the permanence 
of impermanent beauty, which 
clothes without a hint of dim. 
inution its gardens and its 
spires. I helped my old friend 
out of the carriage and trundled 
his hold-all after him. He re- 
assured himself as to the name 
of the hotel, and disappeared 
into the crowd. Then I got 
out, stepped into a cab, and 
drove to the hotel. But I 
could not find it in my heart 
to stay there, though the sun 
was setting. I slipped on a 
fur coat and hurried out into 
the streets, for I was deter- 
mined, before night closed in, 
to feast my eyes upon the 
splendours of the Great Mosque. 
It was six years since I had 
last found my way through 
the bazaars, and I had no very 
clear recollection of their wind- 
ings. Consequently I plunged 
into a dark alley which led 
nowhere but to the citadel, 
where a sentry turned me back. 
He stood where the Roman 
had stood, and the Greek, and 
who knows how many before, 
for the citadel occupies the site 
of all the former citadels, and 
Damascus is one of the oldest 
towns in the world. A mo- 
ment’s wandering brought me 
to the bazaar of the Greeks— 
the modern Greeks, be it under- 
stood,—and here I was upon 
familiar ground, for I remem- 
bered that it led straight to 
the Great Mosque. The bazaar 
is covered with a vaulted roof 
(it is, alas! of corrugated iron, 
but in the darkness I might be 
permitted to forget its ignoble 
substance), the shops were 
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nearly all closed, a very few 
lights burned at long intervals 
down either side, and I hast- 
ened stumbling through a 
deserted city, full of mystery 
and full of the past. Between 
two tall columns which once 
flanked the central opening of 
the triple outer gate of the 
temple, the precursor on this 
site of church and mosque, I 
passed into the narrow street 
lined with smaller columns 
which leads to the door of the 
Moslem sanctuary, as it once 
led to that of the Pagan; and 
looking backwards I recog- 
nised between the battered 
capitals of the colonnade the 
splendid mouldings and enrich- 
ments of the outer gateway, 
crowning the southernmost of 
the triple openings of the 
Roman entrance. Apollodorus 
of Damascus, the famous archi- 
tect whom Trajan brought to 
Rome to build his Forum, may 
have designed them. I stepped 
through a small door into the 
court of the mosque. It was 
too late for tourists. The man 
sick of a palsy, who has lain 
within the door ever since I 
knew Damascus, had been car- 
ried home; the box of cotton 
slippers which he keeps for the 
use of the Infidel was locked, 
and it was too cold to take off 
my shoes. Therefore I com- 
mitted the sacrilege of walking 
through the arcades into the 
court fully shod. But it was 
the only sacrilege of which I 
was guilty: the place and the 
hour would have inspired the 
least devout. The court was 
plunged in silence, the min- 
arets pointed quiet fingers to 
a heaven wherein pale stars 


were mastering the last flush 
of sunset, the windows of the 
mosque glowed with the lamps 
that lighted those who were 
assembled within at the even- 
ing prayer, and under the 
arcades the shadowy night 
had gathered. The sanctity 
of temple, church, and mosque 
were joined together in a holy 
calm, that the congregation of 
the Faithful might bow down 
and worship at the evening 
prayer the name of God. 

When I returned to my hotel 
I was greeted by a somewhat 
unmannerly landlord in the 
following terms. 

“T am much obliged,” said 
he sarcastically, “for your re- 
commendation, but I could not 
take in your friend.” 

Now my thoughts were busy 
with the age of the Seleucids. 
At all events, any one posterior 
to the Khalif Walid, who built 
the mosque, had escaped my 
memory for the moment, and I 
replied rather snappishly, “I 
have not the least idea what 
you are talking about,” and 
went into my room to unpack. 
But I had barely unfastened a 
single strap before I brought 
to mind my fellow-traveller. 

“The Persian!” said I, hast- 
ily reopening the door. 

“Yes, the Persian!” he re- 
plied angrily. ‘He came here 
and gave your name. I did not 
know who he was, but I let 
him come in. What did he do 
but go into the salon and begin 
to say the evening prayer — 
and I have an English bishop 
in the house! And then he 
called for a hubble- bubble. 
That was too much: I turned 
him out.” 
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“Wah, wah!” saidI. “Alas, 
alas!” And the English bishop, 
when I related the anecdote, 
echoed the exclamation.* 

This is the end of the story 
of the aged Persian. He van- 
ished with his hubble-bubble I 
know not where. But I like to 
think of him as a political exile, 
of merit as distinguished as is 
his courtesy. 

My first care next morning 
was to revisit the Great Mosque. 
As everyone knows, the interior 
was gutted by fire some fifteen 
years ago, and except for the 
long lines of Roman columns 
and capitals, all is modern. 
No, not all, for a few frag- 
ments of medizval mosaic still 
cling to the transept walls both 
inside and outside. The de- 
struction of the interior, re- 
modelled though it had been 
since the days of Walid, was 
an irreparable loss, but the 
magnificent proportions of the 
building, and, it must be added, 
the discretion with which it 
has been repaired, make it one 
of the finest of all mosques, in 
spite of the misfortunes that 
have fallen upon it. I did not 
confine myself to the inside, 
but examined the whole of the 
outside as well, climbing, by 
means of a ladder balanced pre- 
cariously upon a wooden table, 
on to the roof of a bazaar to 
photograph the southern door- 
way, now blocked, which is a 
relic of the temple, though the 
Christian inscription upon the 
lintel must have been added by 
Arcadius, the founder of the 
church. That done, I hunted 
through the bazaars for re- 
mains of the vast outer enclos- 
ing wall of the temenos. And 
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when I had begun to realise 
the nature of the problems to 
be solved, I sought the aid of 
one who has that love of ancient 
walls and that reverence for 
ancient masterpieces that mark 
the true antiquarian, and with 
him wandered through the 
bazaars afresh. He pointed 
out to me the fragments of 
columns that give the line of 
the outer arcade of the temenos, 
showed me where the inscrip- 
tion had been found which con- 
tained the name of Apollodorus 
—involuntarily in our thoughts 
we connected it with the re- 
nowned architect,—and called 
my attention to the plan where 
a Roman doorway, leading 
doubtless into the temenos, had 
been inserted into the massive 
pilastered wall of an earlier 
time. Here was a clue: that 
earlier wall must have been 
Seleucid, the enclosing wall of 
the precincts of the Greek 
temple; but if so, then the 
similar wall, with its huge 
masonry and pilasters, that 
forms the south-west angle of 
the mosque, was Seleucid too, 
an explanation which account- 
ed for the curious capitals with 
the Egyptian gorge profile that 
crown the pilasters. Thus it is 
that the work of all periods, 
Greek, Roman, Early Christian, 
and Moslem, is still to be seen 
in this wonderful structure. I 
devoted another day to the 
tracing of the line of the city 
wall. The greater part of it 
dates from the time of the 
Mamluks, but here and there 
remain the huge foundation- 
stones which, to my thinking, 
were of Seleucid origin, and 
frequently the same stones 
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have been re-used by Roman 
and Moslem. All the oriental 
cities of the Roman and pro- 
bably also of the Seleucid age 
were built upon a definite plan. 
The two main streets, lined 
with colonnades, crossed each 
other at right angles; the 
smaller streets, many of them 
also colonnaded, ran parallel to 
them. At Damascus the main 
street from east to west still 
exists: it is the street called 
Straight, the Long Bazaar. 
At its eastern end stand the 
ruins of a Roman triple gate, 
but the western gate has van- 
ished. One more trace of the 
Greek fortification round the 
town is to be seen in the solid 
arch which spans a street to 
the north of the mosque. To 
the south of this arch, within 
the city limits, are the remains 
of another doorway, Roman 
this time, and without ques- 
tion one of the entrances of the 
temple temenos; while to the 
north of the arch a fine door- 
way of Mamluk architecture, 
the Bab el Hadid, show that 
the city wall of the later 
Moslem period ran outside the 
defences of the Greek. The 
quarter between these three 
gates is called to-day Bein es 
Surein, Between the Walls; 
but whether the name implies 
the space between the temenos 
wall and the Greek city wall, 
or that which lies between the 
Greek and the Mamluk city 
walls, [cannot say. Moreover, 
the Roman temenos gate is 
known as the Gate of the 
Mosque, and the name pre- 
serves the memory that it 
once served as an entrance to 
the sanctuary. 
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Damascus was the capital of 
the Umayyad khalifs, but of 
their palaces and shrines no- 
thing remains save portions of 
the Great Mosque. Their suc- 
cessors, the Abbasids, removed 
the capital to Baghdad, and 
their building activity was ex- 
pended on Mesopotamian cities ; 
but with the Mamluks, Da- 
mascus became once more an 
important centre of the arts. 
One of the best examples of 
the architecture of this period 
is the library of Malik ez 
Zahir. You must not go there 
in search of the latest litera- 
ture, nor yet in the hope of 
finding complete editions of the 
Arab classics, for the collection 
of books is small, though it con- 
tains some valuable unprint- 
ed works. Above all, do not 
attempt to study in Malik ez 
Zahir’s library upon a cold day. 
Not the smallest apology for a 
fire lurks under that high dome, 
half the windows are broken, 
and in winter the keen airs 
chase one another merrily 
round the single bookcase that 
stands in the middle of the 
room. I went, not to read, 
but to photograph Malik ez 
Zahir’s mosaics, for the compo- 
sition of which the artificers of 
Persia and of Byzantium seem 
to ‘have joined hands. One 
or two turbaned scholars of 
mature years were shivering, 
wrapped in their furs, over 
crabbed texts. 

“Lady,” said one, “in your 
library in London is the reader 
provided with a pencil to write 
down what he reads?” 

“Without doubt,” said I. 
“ And with pens and ink.” 

“‘ Mashallah !” he exclaimed. 
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“Not even in Egypt is ink 
allowed.” 

“Ink!” interposed the 
librarian. ‘ Who would allow 
ink where there are ancient 
books ? ” 

I tried to soothe his ruffled 
feelings by offering to send 
him copies of my photographs. 
“God reward you!” he re- 
plied politely. “I have the 
original, what do I want with 
the picture ? ” 

From the library I went to 
the tomb of Saladin, which is 
close at hand. The building is 
old and contains some fine 
tiles, but the tomb is modern— 
renewed, perhaps, in honour of 
the German Emperor whose 
wreath, a memorial of his visit, 
lies in a glass cupboard at the 
head of the grave. More inter- 
esting than the imperial wreath 
is the tomb of Saladin’s wazir, 
which stands under the same 
dome. It has been mueh in- 
jured and badly repaired, but 
it still shows some fine wood- 
work. Thence I carried my 
camera to the north gate of the 
mosque, where hang two fine 
bronze doors adorned with the 
heraldic devices of the Mam- 
luks. And as I was coming 
away, reluctant as ever to 
leave the precincts of the 
mosque, I fell into the arms 
of an old friend whose green 
turban proclaimed his high 
status in the world of Islam. 
He is one of those who lead 
the Friday prayers, and he 
lives but a few steps from the 
main entrance. 

“ Kinship and welcome!” he 
cried, and wrung me by the 
hand. “Honour us! we are 


now at my house.” 
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With like effusion I accepted 
the invitation, further extended 
to the Nakib’s companion, with 
whom I had also the pleasure 
of being acquainted—a man 
with a great reputation for 
learning and for agile wits, 
Over the cups of coffee he em- 
barked upon a discussion of 
which the subject was the rela- 
tive merits of diverse creeds. 

“Your Excellency,” said he, 
‘‘has travelled much; which 
religion have you found to be 
nearest to the truth?” 

“Effendim,” I replied cau- 
tiously (for to meet Doctors of 
the Law upon their own ground 
is a dangerous thing), “I have 
found truth in all and honest 
men in all.” 

“ But I,” he pursued, “ believe 
the Protestants to be nearer 
the truth than the Catholics, 
for the Catholics worship pic- 
tures.” 

“The ignorant worship pic- 
tures,” said I, not wishing to 
see half the Christian world 
disposed of in this summary 
fashion. 

“Eh! the ignorant,” he re- 
plied; “in Islam neither the 
ignorant nor the wise bow 
down to any image.” 

“You do well,” said I. 

“In Islam,” he continued, 
“we bow down to one God, may 
He be praised and exalted,— 
the Creator of heaven and earth 
and of all living things. But 
the Christians worship three 
Gods.” 

“The three Gods are but 
one,” I said. 

“Effendim,” he returned, 
“once I spoke with a divine of 
the English, and to him I said, 
‘How do you know God? Do 
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ou see Him? Do you hear 
Him?’ He answered, ‘No; by 
the intelligence we know Him!’ 
Then I said, ‘Expose to me 
the doctrine of the three Gods.’ 
But he replied, ‘It is a matter 
above the intelligence of man.’ 
I said, ‘How is it that you 
know God by the intelligence, 
yet the three Gods are above 
the intelligence? Is not the 
knowledge of God the highest 
knowledge ?’” 

“True,” said I, non-commit- 
ally ; and then by good fortune 
the Nakib, who had wearied of 
a disquisition which he had 
probably heard many times be- 
fore, interposed and asked me 
whether I did not wish to see 
the latest photograph of him- 
self. It was a question which 
I found easier to answer than 
those of his acute friend. 

The time had come for the 
return of the Hajj. The 
bazaars of Damascus were 
crowded with pilgrims from 
Mecca, Turcomans and Central 
Asiatics, many of them Russian 
subjects, clothed in high boots 
and shaggy fur caps aud dingy 
fur coats, which they were 
busily replacing with garments 
of a more fashionable cut. A 
group of these natives of the 
mountains and steppes was to 
be seen before every clothier’s 
shop in the Greek bazaar, 
haggling over the extortionate 
prices which the Damascene 
tradesmen wring out of their 
ignorance and their harmless 
vanity,—you can imagine that 
a new outfit from Damascus 
must create a considerable 

sensation in Turkestan. The 
hardships of the pilgrimage 
had been increased this year 





by the unusual cold. The rail- 
way to Beyrout was blocked 
for ten days by snow, and the 
poorer pilgrims, not being able 
to afford a lodging in the 
town, had spent several bitter 
nights packed into the car- 
riages which stood weather- 
bound in the station. More- 
over, other risks had attended 
the journey along the Mecca 
line. The desert had for some 
time past been restless, un- 
easily aware that a new Gov- 
ernment had come to birth in 
Turkey, and that upon their 
secular liberties of raid and 
revenge a stronger hand might 
now be laid than any to which 
they had been accustomed. 
In the autumn the Vali of 
Syria resolved to give proof of 
his authority, and he ordered 
the registration of the settled 
Bedouins in the desert fortress 
of Kerak and of the nomad 
tribes in the neighbourhood, 
that their young men might 
be forced to serve in the army 
and their old men to pay up 
arrears of taxation. The order 
was ill-timed. The desert saw 
that its worst fears were to be 
realised, and it took precau- 
tions. The Kerak Arabs per- 
suaded the commandant of 
the town to send out the half 
of his garrison in small bands 
to execute the Vali’s decree, 
assuring him that their nomad 
brethren intended no resistance. 
The desert Arabs fell upon 
these bands one by one and 
annihilated them, the gates of 
Kerak were thrown open, and 
the governor and the com- 
mandant were besieged in 
the citadel. Nor was this all. 
At Katraneh, the station for 
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Kerak, the Bedouins held up 
the train that runs three times 
a-week from Medina to Damas- 
cus. The station-master, see- 
ing the clouds of horsemen 
bearing down upon him, tele- 
graphed up the line for help, 
and was shot down as he 
completed the message. The 
engine-driver took fright, un- 
coupled his engine, and fled 
away. The train was sur- 
rounded and looted. It was a 
rich haul, for, as ill-luck would 
have it, there were among the 
passengers two Mecca mer- 
chants who were conveying a 
large sum of money to Bey- 
rout. Strict inquiry was then 
made as to whether any serv- 
ants of the railway were in 
the train, but a staunch neg- 
ative was returned to the 
question, and the life of the 
guard was saved. One of the 
railway accountants hung on 
the edge of death for several 
minutes. His European clothes 
roused the suspicion of the 
raiders: “when in doubt, a 
rifie-shot ” might be taken as a 
summary of desert policy, and 
this solution was about to be 
applied, when one of the Mecca 
merchants had the presence of 
mind to exclaim, “ Why, this 
is Yusef, my secretary,” and 
the man was spared. Not so 
fortunate was a doctor who 
was wearing an Ottoman deco- 
ration. “This is one of the 
Government,” cried the Bed- 
ouins, and shot him where he 
sat. Finally, they stripped the 
passengers naked to the skin, 
burned the train, and wrecked 
the station. It was night, and 
winter; for ten hours men and 
women wandered naked along 
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the line until the relief train 
for which the station-master 
had telegraphed brought them 
succour. The railway was 
hastily repaired and strongly 
guarded, and the pilgrims came 
up it in safety ; but the desert, 
when once it breaks into re. 
volt, is not easily quieted, and 
a long task yet lies before the 
Turkish soldiery. They are 
better prepared to cope with 
it than they were before the 
granting of the Constitution, 
for they are now well clothed, 
well fed, and regularly paid, 
and their commanders show 
greater energy and decision 
than they dared to exhibit in 
the Days of Tyranny. 

Yes, it is changing, this 
Eastern world. Six years ago, 
when I sat in the great houses 
of Damascus, we talked of sport 
or of desert politics, and some- 
times, under our breath, we 
whispered of the terrible mis- 
government, of the jealous 
spite that pursued the high- 
minded (Fuad Pasha lay in 
durance close at hand to point 
our words), and of the spies 
that lingered behind every 
door. Now I sit in the same 
rooms, and we discuss whether 
fathers who wish to give their 
sons every advantage should 
send them to Paris or to Lon- 
don or to Berlin; we develop 
projects of reform, and we 
weigh the merits of the can- 
didates at the coming election. 
But do not think that we con- 
duct our elections here as you 
conduct them in England? We 
have not, in two years and 4 
half, attained to a full and 
comprehensive understanding 
of the Parliamentary system. 
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Firstly, our candidates have no 
programme, nor is a public 
expression of their political 
opinions expected of them. In 
a recent election in the Syrian 
vilayet one man only published 
what might be regarded as an 
election address, and he re- 
ceived for his pains two votes 
out of a hundred and fifty. 
Secondly, they do not repre- 
sent, nor are they selected by, 
any political party, except al- 
ways by him who is understood 
to be designated by the Com- 
mittee at Salonica. And here- 
in, be it said, lies the strength 
of the Committee: its views 
are more or less current, and 
it has a definite organisation. 
And thirdly (though far be it 
from me to urge this as an 
objection in Turkey), the depu- 
ties are elected by a method 
which approaches but dis- 
tantly to popular suffrage. 
The body of secondary electors 
is very small; it is composed 
of members of the municipal 
and administrative councils of 
the vilayet, who have in the 
first instance been appointed by 
primary electors, also limited 
in number. The real weak- 
ness of the system is the in- 
ordinate number of candidates 
who see fit to present them- 
selves: the man chosen can 
rarely, if ever, command an 
actual majority. To take, 
again, a Syrian example: in 
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an election which has just 
occurred here, nineteen candi- 
dates offered themselves, the 
secondary electors number 150, 
the successful candidates re- 
ceived 28 votes, and the other 


122 votes were divided between | 


his opponents. The difficult 
arts of a Western scheme of 
government are not to be mas- 
tered in a day. 

Would that they could be 
wisely combined with methods 
more suited to the present con- 
dition of the Ottoman Empire ! 
Would that the old and the 
new could merge together, each 
rectifying the faults of the 
other,—fortifying the virtues ! 
If the Turk with his adminis- 
trative capacity, the Arab with 
his sharp wit, the Greek with 
his commercial ability, the Kurd 
with his martial qualities, 
would work harmoniously with 
one another, what a State 
they might bring into ex- 
istence ! 

But I have wandered far 
from the Seleucid and the 
Roman,—scarcely less far from 
the aged Persian and the 
Christian recruit. He who 
speaks of Damascus touches a 
many -sided theme. The life 
of the desert and the life of the 
city are combined in her heri- 
tage: she has played her part 
bravely through all the ages of 
recorded history, and her voice 
is not yet silenced. 





























A SWEEP OF THE PEN. 


BY ROBERT AUGUSTIN. 


THE great are proverbially 
careless of the consequence of 
their actions; even so, it will 
be seen, was the case in this 
story. 

That great prop and main- 
stay of the comic journalist, the 
almighty War Office, issued 
forth an order—not an unusual 
proceeding. The date matters 
not, nor the exact purport of 
the publication. It merely in- 
augurated a new régime, and 
upset many firmly established 
and much cherished institu- 
tions. 

In their place was set up a 
new thing with a new name 
totally different in constitution, 
excellent no doubt in theory, 
but lacking vitality. This new 
system had a distinct effect 
upon the life of James Brady, 
labourer, of Irish origin. 

James Brady was in the 
Militia, the Garrison Artillery 
Militia, in which he had served 
seven years as a soldier. He 
had also been out to South 
Africa in a military capacity. 
He was a man of forty-five, 
small but heavily built, and of 
no mean weight. 

By the kindly dispensation 
of the Government of his 
country he was converted from 
a militiaman into a special 
reservist of the Royal Field 
Artillery. This remarkable 
metamorphosis was accom- 
plished by means of that 
redoubtable implement — the 
pen. 


His military record was good 
and his conduct-sheet clear, 
It was true that as a militia- 
man his duties had not been 
of an exclusively military 
nature—in fact, he had always 
been employed as assistant 
regimental cook. 

Officially, however, he was 
a soldier, and as such there 
were many interesting details 
regarding his personality which 
were kept pigeon-holed in an 
obscure office—the office of his 
militia unit: such details as 
his height, the size of his feet, 
his next of kin, and religion 
(if any). These various facts 
were contained in a dossier 
known suceinctly as the man’s 
*‘ documents.” 

When he became a special 
reservist the documents were 
transferred to a new office, 
the office of his special reserve 
unit. In consequence, the word 
“Garrison” in his documents 
had to be erased and the word 
“Field ” inserted ; but this was 
not the only change. When 
he was in the Garrison he was 
a gunner, but in the Field he 
might become either a gun- 
ner or a driver. However, a 
thoughtful Government had 
foreseen this, and provided a 
regulation. The Government 
fixed a height— those below 
that height were drivers, those 
above, gunners. Thus by 
reason of his stature James 
Brady was a_ heaven - born 
driver. 
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All these portentous events 
happened in an office, and 
never really affected Brady. 
It is doubtful if he ever realised 
the remarkable change that 
had come over him. 

In the ordinary course of 
events notice of his annual 
training came to him. He 
went to the place appointed 
fairly well up to time—punctu- 
ality was not a virtue he had 
cultivated with very great 
assiduity in the Militia. James 
Brady’s system received a 
severe shock—he learned that 
he had to begin to live again. 
The preliminaries of going out 
to training seemed much the 
same, only the officers and 
sergeants were strange. They 
seemed to be rather in a hurry, 
not to say impatient. It ap- 
peared that they were regulars. 

A smart little man with a 
very confident manner inquired 
his name. This was Brady’s 
Battery Sergeant-Major. Po- 
litely Brady answered his 
question. 

“Well, my man,” said the 
Sergeant-Major, “I warn you 
for office. You are late coming 
up for training.” This was a 
shock. However, the Sergeant- 
Major had gone before Brady 
could expostulate. 

The men fell in to march off 
to the station. “Advance in 
fours from the right” was the 
order. Nota move. The very 
drill was new and strange to 
them. “Blimme,” said the 
man next to Brady, “that’s 

cavalry drill. We'll have to 
begin again like bloomin’ 
recruits,” 

The scene at the station did 
in no way suggest military 








precision of movement. A too 
liberal lubrication with alcohol 
gave an uncertainty of gait to 
the majority. All this—that 
is, on such a scale—was unus- 
ual to the new authority. The 
methods of repression seemed 
likely to be severe. 

The training had begun and 
camp life was in full swing. 
There had been a somewhat 
unpleasant crop of “crimes” 
at the start, but Brady had 
escaped with admonition. 

There was in Brady’s unit 
a permanent establishment of 
regulars. Cock-a-hoop young- 
sters most of them, with hardly 
any service. Great was the 
flow of badinage between these 
boys and the aged militiamen. 

“ And when did you join the 
service?” said a lad to Brady. 

“Well, I don’t rightly re- 
member,”’ says Brady with slow 
emphasis, “but the last entry 
in my Company Crime-sheet 
was for having a dirty bow 
and arrow.” 

Much laughter greeted this 
answer. Jimmy Brady became 
an established favourite among 
them all. 

“ Driver Brady, go and groom 
that horse,” had been one of 
the first orders he received. 
Brady had never touched a 
horse before. In his early 
youth he had driven a donkey 
once; that was his only ex- 
perience. Brady approached 
the horse. The horse looked at 
him, snapped at the rope which 
attached his head-collar to the 
picket line. The horse was in 
no way vicious, but Brady’s 
method of approach was un- 
certain, and the animal did not 
care for shilly-shallying. The 
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horse pretended to bite Brady, 
and then Brady refused to 
groom him. Needless to say, 
this meant considerable trouble 
for Brady. 

Again Brady went to office ; 
the rigour of the law was 
applied, but not the extreme 
rigour. In fact, he got off 
rather lightly with a sentence 
of ten days C.B. 

The mind of Brady began to 
see things in a new light. 
There were others, however, 
among his comrades who were 
not so adaptable. They began 
to grumble. What was worse, 
they were showing their dis- 
content. 

The average day in camp 
was one continual struggle 
against Fate—unpleasant Fate, 
with nasty new methods. The 
morning began with Swed- 
ish drill. A squad of beer- 
laden old men _ hopping 
about, jumping over forms, 
bending and stretching their 
knees, and going through 
many other contortions, was the 
cheering sight which greeted 
the subalterns at 5.30 A.M. after 
fatiguing guest nights. The 
particular exercise which was 
always productive of the great- 
est mirth was that of lying on 
their backs and raising their 
legs towards heaven. This 
strengthens the stomach mus- 
cles, but it also displaces the 
beer. Brady enjoyed his pint of 
beer, and consequently greatly 
disliked this (for him) acrobatic 
feat. Then there was what 
was felicitously termed “ riding- 
drill.” The same old men 
climbed laboriously on to old 
horses and meandered round 
in circles on an open plain. 
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Never was there a body of men 
who more thoroughly disliked 
the motion of the trot of the 
ancient hairy horses. 

Of course, for the rough-rider 
instructors these riding-lessong 
were the occasion of a lifetime, 
The opportunities for airing 
their native wit were innum.. 
erable. ‘The youngest acting 
bombardier felt himself capable 
of coping with the situation in 
the matter of linguistic expres- 
sion. The vocabulary of the 
riding-school was greatly en- 
riched, for the good old stock 
soon failed. 

At times the horses displayed 
their character. Brady indeed 
was the first who fell a victim 
to equine caprice. The horse 
he was riding, an uncomfortable 
brute, suddenly turned out of 
the riding manége and went 
straight back to the horse 
lines. Brady could do nothing. 
The horse entirely disregarded 
his exhortations, but gathered 
speed as it neared its goal, 
going at a canter. Brady then, 
much to his surprise, made the 
discovery that the canter is the 
easiest pace at which to stay 
on a team hairy. The horse 
slowed up suddenly and Brady 
dismounted, not of his own free 
will. The whole incident caused 
considerable amusement, and 
soured Brady’s mind against 
equitation. 

A kind of Greek chorus to 
the whole day, unpleasantly 
recurring at intervals, were 
“stables.” The horses seemed 
to have an insatiable desire to 
be groomed. Not that they 
appreciated the operation in 
any way, when performed by 
the aged militia amateurs. It 
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was extraordinary what a dis- 
like the horses conceived for 
the poor old men, many of 
whom experienced considerable 
difficulty with animals which 
were quite quiet with others, 
Brady disliked stables more 
than anything else. 
Like any other body of men, 
this contained a great variety 
of characters. Every type, 
from the good soldier down to 
the worthless corner-man, was 
there. Not a few had been in 
the regular army, some indeed 
were regular reservists at the 
time, a thing which transpired 
on quarter day, for several men 
deserted just before that date. 
They deserted for the purpose 
of drawing their reservist pay— 
in fact, they served the Govern- 
ment in a dual capacity, both 
as regular and special reservists. 
Interesting to speculate what 
would happen to such a man in 
the case of complete mobilisa- 
tion. It was certainly an in- 
genious method of defrauding 
the public. For an enterprising 
man might possibly belong to 
several Militia units as well. 
All these incidents, together 
with an accumulation of petty 
crimes, rather hardened the 
hearts of commanding officers. 
The bonds of discipline became 
somewhat tighter. Brady so far 
had not fared badly, considering 
Nature had intended him to be 
a cook and not a horseman. 
Indeed, on the few oceasions 
when the sergeant-major had 
put him on _ potato - peeling 
fatigues, his work had been very 
creditable. After one of such 
occasions, which had happened 
to coincide with a pay-day, he 
had celebrated the evening in 
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a slight over-indulgence of his 
favourite drink. During the 
night, however, he did not 
cause comment, and all was 
well. 

In the morning—a bad, wet 
morning—Brady felt justifiably 
irritable. The training was 
nearly over. He had been at 
it a long time. The camp had 
not been a dry one. The day 
before his clothes had. been 
soaked, and they were not yet 
dry. It was raining, raining 
hard. He was damned if he 
was going to get up. 

His absence from parade was 
noticed. A junior non-com- 
missioned officer was sent to 
order him to get up. Brady’s 
reply was couched in pictur- 
esque language which conveyed 
an emphatic negative. The 
bombardier —in the way of 
kindly advice—suggested that 
it would be wiser for him to 
come on parade. Brady grew 
more coloured in phrase and 
got up. Then, with the aid of 
a judiciously placed kick, he 
ushered the bombardier out of 
the tent, and relapsed with 
blasphemy to sleep. An escort 
took Brady to the guard tent to 
await the disposal of his case, 

Very little has been said of 
Brady’s civilian existence. He 
was married, and a labourer 
employed on a job which was 
kept open for him during his 
period of training. In no sense 
was he a heroic figure. Acom- 
mon working man, of a common 
type. It is doubtful if he ever 
had realised the principles of 
military discipline. 

A day before the training 
ended the court-martial took 
place. Nothing — in 
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character happened. The pro- 
ceedings—in a draughty and 
damp tent—took about three- 
quarters of an hour. Brady 
was sentenced to a period of 
detention, —euphonious name 
for military imprisonment with- 
out stigma. The sentence had 
been duly confirmed, and was 
promulgated on parade, In- 
stead of going home to his wife 
and work, Brady went to a 
military gaol. 

Brady came out. The spell 
of incarceration seemed to have 
aroused all the vice which had 
been latent in his easy good- 
nature. His job was no longer 
waiting for him, and he soon 
sank into evil ways. 
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On Mrs Brady fell the whole 


brunt of the misfortune. Now 
Brady has said good-bye, and 
she is left to shift for herself. 
Should the traveller who 
arrives at Euston Station be 
so prehistoric as to take a 
four-wheeler for the sake of his 
luggage, he will inevitably be 
pursued by two men. These 
men follow the cab in the hope 
of a few coppers for helping 
with the luggage on arriving 
at its destination. One of 
these men is a short man with 
medals on his waistcoat. This 
is Brady, no longer plump and 
a humorist, but a soured victim 
of a great practical joke on the 
part of destiny. 


























TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN. 
BY ALFRED NOYES. 
IV. THE COMPANION OF A MILE, 


TawacKk! Thwack! At dawn upon our old inn-door 
I heard the bladder of some motley fool 

Bouncing, and all the dusk of London shook 

‘With bells! I leapt from bed,—had I forgotten ?— 

I flung my casement wide and craned my neck 

Over the painted Mermaid. There he stood, 

His right leg yellow and his left leg blue, 

With jingling cap, a sheep-bell at his tail, 

Wielding his eel-skin bladder,—bang ! thwack! bang !— 
Catching a comrade’s head with the recoil 

And skipping away! All Bread Street dimly burned 
Like a reflected sky, green, red and white 

With littered branches, ferns and hawthorn-clouds ; 
For, round Sir Fool, a frolic morrice-troop 

Of players, poets, prentices, mad-cap queans, 

Robins and Marians, coloured like the dawn, 

And sparkling like the green-wood whence they came 
With their fresh boughs all dewy from the dark, 
Clamoured, Come down! Come down, and let us in! 
High over these, I suddenly saw Sir Fool 

Leap to a sign-board, swing to a conduit-head, 

And perch there, gorgeous on the morning sky, 
Tossing his crimson cocks-comb to the blue 

And crowing like Chanticleer, Give them a rouse ! 
Tickle it, tabourer! Nimbly, lasses, nimbly ! 

Tuck up your russet petticoats and dance ! 

Let the Cheap know it is the first of May ! 


And as I seized shirt, doublet and trunk-hose, 

I saw the hobby-horse come cantering down, 

A paste-board steed, dappled a rosy white 

Like peach-bloom, bridled with purple, bitted with gold, 
A crimson foot-cloth on his royal flanks, 

And, riding him, His Majesty of the May! 

Round him the whole crowd frolicked with a shout, 
And as I stumbled down the crooked stair 

I heard them break into a dance and sing :— 
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Sona. 


I, 


Into the woods we'll trip and go, 
Up and down and to and fro, 
Under the moon to fetch in May, 
And two by two till break of day, 
A-maying, 
A-playing, 
For Love knows no gain-saying ! 
Wisdom trips not? Even so— 
Come, young lovers, trip and go, 
Trip and go. 


II. 


Out of the woods we'll dance and sing 
Under the morning-star of Spring, 
Into the town with our fresh boughs 
And knock at every sleeping house, 
Not sighing, 
Or crying, 
Though Love knows no denying! 
Then, round your summer queen and king, 
Come, young lovers, dance and sing, 
Dance and sing! 


“ Chorus,” the great Fool tossed his gorgeous crest, 
And lustily crew against the deepening dawn, 

“ Chorus,” till all the Cheap caught the refrain, 
And, with a double thunder of frolic feet, 

Its ancient nut-brown tabors woke the Strand :— 


A-maying, 

A-playing, 
For Love knows no gain-saying ! 
Wisdom trips not? Even so,— 
Come, young lovers, trip and go, 

Trip and go. 


Into the Mermaid with a shout they rushed 

As I shot back the bolts, and bang, thwack, bang, 
The bladder bounced about me. What cared I? 
This was all England’s holy-day! ‘Come in, 
My yellow-hammers,” roared the Friar Tuck 

Of this mad morrice, “come you into church, 

My nightingales, my scraps of Lincoln green, 
And hear my sermon!” On a window-seat 
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He stood, against the diamonded rieh panes 

In the old oak parlour and, throwing back his hood, 
Who should it be but Ben, rare Ben himself? 

The wild troop laughed around him, some a-sprawl 
On tables, kicking parti-coloured heels, 

Seme with their Marians jigging on their knees, 
And, in the front of all, the motley fool 
Cross-legged upon the rushes. 

O, I knew him,— 

Will Kemp, the player, who danced from London town 
To Norwich in nine days and was proclaimed 
Freeman of Marchaunt Venturers and hedge-king 
Of English morrice-dancery for ever! 

His nine-days’ wonder, through the country-side 
Was hawked by every ballad-monger. Kemp 
Raged at their shake-rag Muses. None but I 
Guessed ever for what reason, since he chose 

His anticks for himself and, in his games, 

Was more than most May-fools fantastical. 

I watched his thin face, as he rocked and crooned, 
Shaking the squirrel’s tails around his ears ; 

And, out of all the players I had seen, 

His face was quickest through its clay to flash 
The passing mood. Though not a muscle stirred, 
The very skin of it seemed to flicker and gleam 
With little summer lightnings of the soul 

At every fleeting fancy. For a man 

So quick to bleed at a pin-prick or to leap 
Laughing through hell to save a butterfly, 

This world was difficult ; and perchance he found 
In his fantastic games that open road 

Which even Will Shakespeare only found at last 
In motley and with some wild straws in his hair. 


But “Drawer! drawer!” bellowed Friar Ben, 

“ Make ready a righteous breakfast while I preach ;— 
Tankards of nut-brown ale, and cold roast beef, 
Cracknels, old cheese, flaunes, tarts and clotted cream, 
Hath any a wish not circumscribed by these?” 


“A white-pot custard, for my white-pot queen,” 
Cried Kemp, waving his bauble, “mark this, boy, 
A white-pot custard for my queen of May,— 

She is not here, but that concerns not thee !— 

A white-pot Mermaid custard, with a crust, 
Lashings of cream, eggs, apple-pulse and spice, 

A little sugar and manchet bread. Away! 

Be swift!” 

And as I bustled to and fro, 
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The Friar raised his big brown fist again 

And preached in mockery of the Puritans 

Who thought to strip the moonshine wings from Mab, 
Tear down the May-poles, rout our English games, 
And drive all beauty back into the sea. 


Then laughter and chatter and clashing tankards drowned 
All but their May-day jollity a-while. 
But, as their breakfast ended, and I sank 
Gasping upon a bench, there came still more 
Poets and players crowding into the room; 
And one—I only knew him as Sir John— 
Waved a great ballad at Will Kemp and laughed, 
* Atonement, Will, atonement!” 
“What,” groaned Kemp, 

“ Another penny poet? How many lies 
Does this rogue tell? Sir, I have suffered much 
From these Melpomenes and strawberry quills, 
And think them better at their bloody lines 
On The Blue Lady. Sir, they set to work 
At seven o'clock in the morning, the same hour 
That I, myself, that’s Cavaliero Kemp, 
With heels of feather and heart of cork, began 
Frolickly footing, from the great Lord Mayor 
Of London, tow’rds the worshipful Master Mayor 
Of Norwich.” 

“Nay, Kemp, this is a May-day tune, 
A morrice of country rhymes, made by a poet 
Who thought it shame so worthy an act as thine 
Should wither in oblivion if the Muse 
With her Castalian showers could keep it green. 
And while the fool nid-nodded all in time, 
Sir John, in swinging measure, trolled this tale :— 


I, 


With Georgie Sprat, my overseer, and Thomas Slye, my 
tabourer, 
And William Bee, my courier, when dawn emblazed the skies, 
I met a tall young butcher as I danced by little Sudbury, 
Head-master o’ morrice-dancers all, high headborough of hyes? 


By Sudbury, by Sudbury, by little red-roofed Sudbury, 
He wished to dance a mile with me! I made a courtly bow: 
I fitted him with morrice- bells, with treble, bass and tenor 
bells 
And “ Tickle your tabor, Tom,” I cried, “we’re going to market 
now,” 
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And rollicking down the lanes we dashed, and frolicking up the 
hills we clashed, 
And like a sail behind me flapped his great white frock a-while, 
Till, with a gasp, he sank and swore that he could dance with 
me no more; 
And—over the hedge a milk-maid laughed, Not dance with 
him a mile ? 


“You lout!” she laughed, “TI’ll leave my pail, and dance with 
him for cakes and ale! 
I'll dance a mile for love,” she laughed, “and win my wager, too 
Your feet are shod and mine are bare; but when could leather 
dance on air? 
A milk-maid’s feet can fall as fair and light as falling dew.” 


I fitted her with morrice-bells, with treble, bass and tenor bells : 
The fore-bells, as I linked them at her throat, how soft they 
sang ! 
Green linnets in a golden nest, they chirped and trembled on her 
breast, 
And, faint as elfin blue-bells, at her nut-brown ankles rang. 


I fitted her with morrice-bells that sweetened into wood-bine 
bells, 
And trembled as I hung them there and crowned her sunny 
brow : | 
“Strike up,” she laughed, “my summer king!” And all her 
bells began to ring, 
And “ Tickle your tabor, Tom,”’ I cried, “ we’re going to Sher- 
wood now 1” 


When cocks were crowing, and light was growing, and horns 
were blowing, and milk-pails flowing, 
We swam thro’ waves of emerald gloom along a chestnut 
aisle 
Then, up a shining hawthorn-lane, we sailed into the sun again, 
Will Kemp and his companion, his companion of a mile. 


“Truer than most,” snarled Kemp, ‘“ but mostly lies! 
And why does he forget the miry lanes 
By Brainford with thick woods on either side, 
And the deep holes, where I could find no ease 
But skipped up to my waist?” <A crackling laugh 
Broke from his lips which, if he had not worn 
The cap and bells, would scarce have roused the mirth 
Of good Sir John, who roundly echoed it, 
Then waved his hand and said, “ Nay, but he treats 
Your morrice in the spirit of Lucian, Will, 
Who thought that dancing was no mushroom growth, 
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But sprung from the beginning of the world 

When Love persuaded earth, air, water, fire, 

And all the jarring elements to move 

In measure. Right to the heart of it, my lad, 

The song goes, though the skin mislike you so.” 

“ Nay, an there’s more of it, I’ll sing it, too! 

’Tis a fine tale, Sir John, I have it by heart, 
Although ’tis lies throughout.” Up leapt Will Kemp, 
And crouched and swayed, and swung his bauble round, 
Marking the measure as they trolled the tale, 
Chanting alternately, each answering each. 


II. 


The Fool. 


The tabor fainted far away behind us, but her feet that day 
They beat a rosier morrice o’er the fairy-circled green. 


Sir John. 


And o’er a field of butteroups, a field of lambs and butteroups, 
We danced along a cloth of gold, a summer king and queen! 


The Fool. 


And straying we went, and swaying we went, with lambkins 
round us playing we went; 
Her face uplift to drink the sun, and not for me her smile, 
We danced, a king and queen of May, upon a fleeting holy-day, 
But O, she’d won her wager, my companion of a mile! 


Sir John. 
Her rosy lips they never spoke, though every rosy foot - fall 
broke 
The dust, the dust to Eden-bloom; and, past the throbbing 
blue, 
All ordered to her rhythmic feet, the stars were dancing with 
my sweet, 


And all the world a morrice-dance ! 


The Fool. 


She knew not; but I knew! 
Love, like Amphion with his lyre, made all the elements conspire 
To build His world of music. All in rhythmic rank and file, 
I saw them in their cosmic dance, catch hands across, retire, 
advance, 
For me and my companion, my companion of a mile! ° 
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Sir John. 


The little leaves on every tree, the rivers winding to the 


sea, 

The swinging tides, the wheeling winds, the rolling heavens 
above, 

Around the May-pole Igdrasil, they worked the Morrice-master’s 






























Persuaded into measure by the all-creative Love. 


That hour I saw, from depth to height, this wildering universe 
unite ! 
The lambs of God around us and His passion in every flower ! 


The Fool. 


His grandeur in the dust, His dust a blaze of blinding 
majesty, 
And all His immortality in one poor mortal hour. 


And Death was but a change of key in Life the golden 
melody, 
And Time became Eternity, and Heaven a fleeting smile ; 
For all was each and each was all, and all a wedded unity, 
Her heart in mine, and mine in my companion of a mile. 


Thwack! Thwack! He whirled his bauble round about, 
“This fellow beats them all,” he cried, “the worst 
Those others wrote was that I hopped from York 
To Paris with a mortar on my head. 
This fellow sends me leaping through the clouds 
To buss the moon! The best is yet to come; 
Strike up, Sir John! Ha! ha! You know no more?” 
Kemp leapt upon a table. ‘Clear the way,” 
He cried, and with a great stamp of his foot 
And a wild crackling laugh, drew all to hark. 
“ With hey and ho, through thick and thin, 
The hobby-horse is forgotten. 
But I must finish what I begin, 
Tho’ all the roads be rotten, 
“ By all those twenty thousand chariots, Ben, 
; Hear this true tale they shall! Now, let me see, 
Where was Will Kemp? Bussing the moon’s pale mouth? 
Ah, yes!” He crouched above the listening throng,— 
“ Good as a play,” I heard one whispering quean,— 
And, waving his bauble, shuffling with his feet 
In a dance that marked the time, he sank his voice 
As if to breathe great secrets, and so sang :— 
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III, 


At Melford town, at Melford town, at little grey-roofed Melford 
town 
A long mile from Sudbury, upon the village green, 
We danced into a merry rout of country-folk that skipt about 
A hobby -horse, a May-pole, and a laughing white - pot 
queen. 


They thronged about us as we stayed, and there I gave my sun- 
shine maid 
An English crown for cakes and ale—her dancing was so 
true! 
And “Nay,” she said, “I danced my mile for love!” I answered 
with a smile, 
“°Tis but a silver token, lass, thou’st won that wager, too.” 


I took my leash of morrice-bells, my treble, bass and tenor 
bells, 
They pealed like distant marriage-bells! And up came 
William Bee 
With Georgie Sprat, my overseer, and Thomas Slye, my 
tabourer, 
“Farewell,” she laughed, and vanished with a Suffolk 
courtesie. 


I leapt away to Rockland, and from Rockland on to Hingham, 
From Hingham on to Norwich, sirs! I hardly heard 
a-while 
The throngs that followed after, with their shouting and their 
laughter, 
For a shadow danced beside me, my companion of a mile! 


At Norwich, by St Giles his gate, I entered, and the Mayor in 
state, 
With all the rosy knights and squires for twenty miles 
about, 
With trumpets and with minstrelsy, was waiting there to 
welcome me; 
And, as I skipt into the street, the City raised a shout. 


They gave me what I did not seek! I fed on roasted swans 
a week ! 
They pledged me in their malmsey, and they lined me warm 
with ale! 
They sleeked my skin with red-deer pies, and all that runs and 
swims and flies ; ; 
But, through the clashing wine-cups, O, I heard her clanking 
pail, 
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And, rising from his crimson chair, the wershipful and portly 
Mayor 
Boqueathed me forty shillings every year that I should live, 
With five good angels in my hand that I might drink while 
I could stand ! 
4 They gave me golden angels! What I lacked they could not 





give. 
They made Will Kemp, thenceforward, sirs, Freeman of Mar- 
» chaunt Venturers! 
They hoped that I would dance again from Norwich up to 
York ; 
Then they asked me, all together, had I met with right May 
weather, 
And they praised my heels of feather, and my heart, my heart 
of cork. 
*  * * * * + * * * * 


As I came home by Sudbury, by little red-roofed Sudbury, 
I waited for my bare-foot maid, among her satin kine! 
I heard a peal of wedding-bells, of treble, bass and tenor bells : 
“Ring well,” I cried, “this bridal morn! You soon shall ring 
for mine!” 


I found her foot-prints in the grass, just where she stood and 
saw me pass, 
I stood within her own sweet field and waited for my May. 
IT laughed. The dance has turned about! I stand within : she'll 
pass without, 
And—down the road the wedding came, the road I danced that 
day / 


I saw the wedding-folk go by, with laughter and with minstrelsy, 
I gazed across her own sweet hedge, I caught her happy smile, 

I saw the tall young butcher pass to little red-roofed Sudbury, 
His bride upon his arm, my lost companion of a mile. 


Down from his table leapt the motley Fool. 
His bladder bounced from head to ducking head, 

His crackling laugh rang high,—“ Sir John, I danced 
In February, and the song says May ! 

A fig for all your poets, liars all! 

Away to Fenchurch Street, lasses and lads, 

They hold high revel there this May-day morn. 
Away!” The mad-cap throng echoed the cry. 

He drove them with his bauble through the door ; 
Then, as the last gay kerchief fluttered out, 
He gave one little sharp sad lingering cry 

As of a lute-string breaking. He turned back 
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And threw himself along a low dark bench ; 
His jingling cap was crumpled in his fist, 
And, as he lay there, all along Cheapside 
The happy voices of his comrades rang :— 


Out of the woods we'll dance and sing 
Under the morning-star of Spring, 
Into the town with our fresh boughs 
And knock at every sleeping house, 
Not sighing, 
Or crying, 
Though Love knows no denying! 
Then, round your summer queen and king, 
Come, young lovers, dance and sing, 
Dance and sing! 


His motley shoulders heaved. I touched his arm, 
“What ails you, sir?” He raised his thin white face, 
Wet with the May-dew still. A few stray petals 
Clung in his tangled hair. He leapt to his feet, 
“°’T was February, but I danced, boy, danced 
In May! Can you do this?” Forward he bent 
Over his feet, and shuffled it, heel and toe, 
Out of the Mermaid, singing his old song— 
A-maying, 
A-playing, 
For Love knows no gain-saying ! 
Wisdom trips not? Even so,— 
Come, young lovers, trip and go, 
Trip and go. 


Five minutes later, over the roaring Strand, 
Chorus, I heard him crow, and half the town 
Reeled into music under his crimson comb. 





















































MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


MR ASQUITH’S DECLINE AND FALL—-AN INSTRUMENT OF REVOLU- 
TION—TAMMANY JUDGES—AN OLD YELLOW BOOK—‘THE RING 
AND THE BOOK’—PROSE AND POETRY. 


THERE has been no more 
sadly deplorable spectacle in 
our recent history than the 
decline and fall of Mr Asquith. 
He was always a Radical, with 
a clear capacity for inflicting 
an injury on the State. But 
until he pretended to grasp 
the reins of leadership, he 
could still exhibit, on occasion, 
a certain fortitude; he could 
still speak and act as though 
the collection of votes was not 
the whole duty of man. His 
early career in the House of 
Commons was not inglorious. 
He had the courage, as Home 
Secretary, to defend the sen- 
tences which had been passed 
most righteously upon Gal- 
lagher and his fellow -dynam- 
iters. Not knowing what Mr 
Churchill had in store for us, 
he boldly declared that “persons 
who proceed in their methods 
with reckless disregard of life 
and the safety of the weak, the 
innocent, and the helpless, are 
persons who deserve, and will 
receive, no consideration or 
indulgence from any British 
Government.” He dared even 
more than this. He was not 
afraid to justify the action of 
the soldiers who in the Feather- 
stone Riots had actually fired 
upon the sacred (and lawless) 
People. His championship of 
the law was matched (in 1899) 
by a championship of the 


country. At the outbreak of 
the South African war he 
ventured to think for himself 
and to translate his sound 
thoughts into the plainness of 
speech. Incredible as it may 
seem, he did not shrink from 
telling the truth, unpalatable 
to his friends, that the ultimate 
responsibility of the war lay 
upon the shoulders of the Boers. 
With the valour of recklessness 
he confessed that Lord Milner, 
Mr Churchill’s “discredited 
public servant,” was a man 
of honour. When Mr Lloyd 
George asserted, without the 
smallest warrant, that every 
child in South Africa under two 
years of age was dead; when 
an unspeakable member of Par- 
liament declared in the House 
that it was Lord Milner’s 
callousness and cruelty to 
women and children that had 
earned him his promotion to 
the peerage, —Mr Asquith 
indignantly repudiated the 
calumnies of his colleagues, 
and confessed that the cam- 
paign would “compare favour- 
ably in point of humanity with 
any of the great campaigns in 
the history of the world.” In 
brief, he was an Imperialist 
who, unashamed of his country, 
refused to believe as gospel all 
the lies manufactured by Dr 
Leyds and his confederates. 
What the Mr Asquith of 
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those days said was some 
indication of what he thought. 
His present utterances give us 
no clue to his opinions or 
beliefs. Nothing has survived 
in him of his old self save the 
innate parochialism of his style 
and mind. No sooner did he 
return to office (in 1906) than 
he put off the garment of 
statesmanship and indued the 
wig and gown of the advocate. 
Henceforth he was to explain 
the thoughts and demands of 
others. Henceforth it was his 
fate to be not a man but a 
mouthpiece. The three elec- 
tions which have given him 
office have been fought upon 
issues which his intelligence 
must have convinced him were 
false. The hollow cry of Chin- 
ese Labour found no echo in his 
address or in his speeches. Yet 
so far was he from demonstrat- 
ing its hollowness, that he pro- 
fited exceedingly by the mon- 
strous effect which it produced 
upon an ignorant electorate. 
We cannot think so meanly of 
him as to believe that he ac- 
cepted Mr George’s careless 
statements concerning offal 
and black bread. But he gladly 
took the authority which these 
statements gave him, and he 
must be condemned as at least 
an accessory after the fact. 
The last election, without any 
protest from him, was fought 
to the raucous cries of cheap 
food, which neither he nor his 
colleagues have power or in- 
clination to ensure, and of the 
hereditary prineiple, which he 
has not the slightest intention 
of abolishing. But his hench- 
men repeated the familiar clap- 
trap without hindrance from 
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him, and with its support he re. 
turned triumphantly to power, 
Mr Gladstone’s Home Seore. 
tary would never have stooped 
to any one of these artifices, 
Evil communications corrupt 
good manners, and the recent 
associations of Mr Asquith have 
rendered him also callously in- 
different to facts. We knuw 
no more flagrant example of a 
broken pledge than that of 
which he was guilty a year ago, 
He would not assume office, and 
he would not hold office, said 
he, unless certain guarantees 
were forthcoming. He assumed 
office eagerly, he still holds 
it with a feverish persistence, 
and the guarantees are as far 
off as ever. He boasts loudly 
of his mandates and majorities, 
majorities which were seduced 
by false cries, and mandates 
which have nothing to do with 
the gospel of “free food ” that 
alone was sedulously preached. 
But his majority shifts and 
changes with his changing 
humour. Last year he acknow- 
ledged withregret thatit was not 
homogeneous, To-day we are 
told that it is not merely solid- 
ly united, but even progressive ; 
and as it is, save for a trifling 
loss to himself, the samethis year 
as it was last, we find it diffi- 
cult to follow the doublings and 
redoublings of his mind. That 
which stands in sternest need 
of explanation is the “ progress” 
of his vaunted majority. There 
is no indecision in his boast. 
“ After three elections,” said 
he on the second reading of the 
Parliament Bill, “in which the 
electors have given a progress- 
ive majority, ... how do we 
stand?” The election of Jan- 
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uary 1910 diminished the ma- 
jority of the Coalition by more 
than 200. The wanton and in- 
excusable election of December 
1910 took away two Liberals, 
and left the House otherwise 
unchanged. What, then, does 
Mr Asquith mean by “pro- 
gress”? The progress of the 
crab, no doubt, which moves 
backward. 

The truth is that Mr Asquith 
stands on a lower plane this 

ear even than last. We have 
said that he is a mouthpiece, 
not a man, and he is appar- 
ently ready to plead the cause 
of any branch of his dissevered 
coalition. A bunch of votes 
will instantly ensure his ad- 
vocacy. There is none with 
whom he will not strike a 
bargain. The complacency 
wherewith he is prepared to 
cede the demands of Patrick 
Ford and his nominees is noto- 
rious. In order to guard the 
reluctant loyalty of the Welsh, 
he informed a deputation from 
the “gallant” principality the 
other day that “it was the in- 
tention of the Government, on 
the assumption that the Parlia- 
ment Bill is carried into law this 
year, to give to the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill such a posi- 
tion next year as would enable 
it to override the Veto of the 
Lords during the present Par- 
liament.” The Labour Party 
has not yet formulated its 
precise demands. We have 
not the smallest doubt that, 
however large they be, they 
will be eagerly granted. In 
other words, the Government 
clearly has its price, and Mr 
Asquith is there to see that 
each group ef his “ progressive ” 








coalition gets good value in 
exchange. 

We know now what the 
Irish and the Welsh and the rest 
expect to gain by this simple 
policy of bargain. The profit 
of Mr Asquith and his col- 
leagues is equally evident. 
They will receive in exchange 
a guarantee of office, with all 
its dignities and emoluments. 
But what of England, and 
what of the Empire? They 
are discreetly left out of the 
question. They are not things 
upon which the Radical puts 
a high value. They are not 
mentioned in their speeches ; 
they make no effect upon the 
hustings. It is characteristic 
of Mr Asquith’s unimpassioned 
advocacy that he seldom refers, 
even in passing, to his country 
or its dominions. You would 
never discover from his speeches 
that he was the first Minister 
in a vast Empire. Mandates, 
electors, and parties engross all 
his waking thoughts. As an 
orator he is adroit, concise, and 
perspicacious. But he speaks 
to his brief, and nothing but 
his brief, and never by a single 
phrase does he stir the pulses 
or quicken the patriotism of 
his hearers. It is the party 
always which he defends. In 
the many discourses which he 
has delivered concerning the 
Parliament Bill, he has fixed 
his mind always upon the 
future of Liberalism, never 
upon the future of England ; 
it is always the tactical ad- 
vantage of himself and his 
friends which seems of su- 
preme interest. In brief, no 
better example could be found 
than Mr Asquith of the mere 
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politician, for whom the gover- 
nance of the country is a game, 
and for whom the ultimate end 
is not the welfare of the State 
but a political advantage. 

It follows from his evident 
limitations that Mr Asquith 
is an opportunist, who ap- 
proaches in a spirit of cyn- 
ical opportunism the gravest 
of Imperial questions. It is 
characteristic of him that at 
the very moment at which 
Canada and the United 
States were contemplating an 
agreement of reciprocity, he 
should denounce Colonial Pref- 
erence as a “ fiscal imposture.” 
The tactlessness of this utter- 
ance is evident. It was sur- 
passed only by Mr Churchill’s 
ridiculous glorification of “the 
banged, bolted, and _ barred 
door of good British oak.” 
Preference may or may not be 
a piece of prudent policy. But 
our dominions are united in 
their approval of it, and there 
is no excuse for a British 
Prime Minister who denounces 
it roundly as “fiscal imposture.” 
And there is another reason 
why Mr Asquith’s statement 
is wholly indefensible. If it is 
imposture that England and 
her dominions should make a 
reciprocal treaty of commerce, 
it is a double imposture that 
Canada and the United States 
should contemplate a similar 
arrangement. Yet Mr Asquith 
and his colleagues did their 
utmost to seduce Canada, and 
gladly permitted Mr Bryce, a 
British Ambassador, to aid and 
abet what Mr Asquith describes 
in the case of England as im- 
posture. Not even the Prime 
Minister, adroit as he is, can 
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argue on both sides of the ques- 
tion. As Mr Austen Chamber. 
lain said, “it was one of the 
most curious things in this 
controversy that every Liberal, 
every free-trader, was jubilant 
over the agreement between 
Canada and the United States 
Government. They said it 
would promote the peace of the 
world oversea, and would bring 
the two branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race more closely to- 
gether. But if it would do 
that, why should the same kind 
of agreement between Great 
Britain and her sister States be 
denounced as sordid bonds?” 
Why, indeed? That is the 
worst of basing arguments on 
the ballot-box. Confusion and 
contradiction are the necessary 
consequence, and after Mr 
Asquith’s reference to fiscal 
imposture and his loud approval 
of Mr Bryce’s good offices, it is 
impossible to put the slightest 
faith in Radical sincerity. 

So it is that Mr Asquith, 
cynically content to be a 
phonograph, to speak new for 
this group, now for that, has 
become the willing ‘instrument 
of revolution. For it is a 
revolution which he proposes, 
—nothing more and nothing 
less. And the iniquity is all 
the greater because he is not 
by temperament a revolution- 
ary. He is not the kind of 
man who by his own impulse 
would mount a_ barricade. 
Subversion is not the natural 
habit of his mind. But in 
order to secure the “homo- 
geneity” of his majority, he 
is prepared for anything. If 
only he have his way for the 
next few years, he will leave 
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no honoured institution intact. 
He approaches the task of 
iconoclasm with a cold, dis- 
passionate air of indifference, 
and it is far harder to for- 
give his breaking of the im- 
ages than the intemperance 
of those who honestly believe 
that salvation can come of 
wreckage alone. If you can- 
not excuse, at least you can 
palliate, the enthusiasm, which 
is born of misguided generosity. 
The calculating connivance in 
revolution displayed by Mr 
Asquith can find no excuse in 
the minds of loyal citizens. 
All the signs of revolution 
are present to our sight. 
There can be no mistaking 
of the portents. To begin 
with, the House of Lords 
must be rendered impotent. 
And it must be rendered im- 
potent not because, after ma- 
ture discussion, its impotence 
appears advantageous to the 
country, but because, after 
no discussion at all, its impot- 
ence is necessary to the destruc- 
tion of Church and State. In 
other words, it is to be removed 
for specific purposes, and as a 
shameless preliminary to the 
undoing of the patient work 
of many centuries. Indeed, 
when once the Constitution is 
destroyed the rest is easy. 
The Union between England 
and Ireland will be dissevered. 
The Churches of England and 
Wales will be disestablished 
and robbed of their just endow- 
ments. Then the assault will 
turn upon secular property. 
Mr Asquith’s power to do 
evil resides not in his strength, 
but in his weakness. During 
the last few years he has lame- 
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ly surrendered himself and his 
independence to his militant 
supporters. He has ceased to 
lead; he can do no more than 
follow where they call. The 
reins of power are in his hands; 
he is not permitted to direct the 
chariot of State. He is carried 
along the road of revolution, 
unable to resist the weight of 
those who press behind. The 
moderation of his speech has 
ceased to deceive anybody. All 
the symptoms of revolution are 
there, and no one who possesses 
a knowledge of history can fail 
to diagnose the disease. Mr 
Asquith hopes to achieve de- 
struction by the usual policy of 
gagging his opponents and sup- 
pressing the freedom of debate, 
He is emulating, perhaps half- 
unconsciously, the methods of 
the French Revoiution. In the 
grave words of Sir Henry 
Maine, “we are drifting to- 
wards a type of Government as- 
sociated with terrible events— 
a Single Assembly armed with 
full powers over the Constitu- 
tion, which it may exercise at 
pleasure. It will be a theo- 
retically all-powerful Conven- 
tion, governed by a practically 
all-powerful secret Committee 
of Public Safety, but kept from 
complete submission to its 
authority by Obstruction, for 
which its rulers are always 
seeking to find a remedy in 
some kind of moral guillotine.” 
It would be difficult to frame 
a@ more accurate description 
of the tyrannical Government 
under which we live, It be- 
lieves that the Single Assembly 
is within sight, and, by a fine 
stroke of humour, has just sent 
the complacent ees” Haldane 
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into the House of Lords, that 
he may lead the attack upon 
its privileges. The Conven- 
tion is already a patient slave 
to register its decrees, The 
Committee of Public Safety, in 
other words the Cabinet, arro- 
gantly believes itself supreme 
and omnipotent. It has even, 
it thinks, broken the power of 
Obstruction, and nothing is left 
for it save to turn its moral 
guillotine into practice. 

We have long foreseen that 
our demagogues, having organ- 
ised their attack on the House 
of Lords, would presently assail 
the bench of judges. Of what 
profit will it be to them if, 
having achieved a Single 
Chamber, they find the admin- 
istrators of the law a check 
upon their lawlessness? It 
was inevitable, therefore, that 
some attempt should be made, 
or some promise given, to 
bring the judicature “into 
harmony with the democratic 
spirit.” Obviously our judges, 
who administer the law with- 
out fear or favour, can give 
little satisfaction to the gov- 
erning proletariat. They are 
learned gentlemen, chosen for 
their profound knowledge and 
their strict impartiality. But 
they are not chosen by popular 
election. The honourable tra- 
dition which they accept from 
the past and hand on to their 
successors is not approved by 
the sacred People. They stand 
sternly between the law and 
the lawlessness of those who 
firmly believe that justice re- 
sides only in the will of the 
majority. Therefore they must 
be discredited, and presently 
replaced by partisans better 
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suited to the temper of the 
hour. In other words, it will 
be the business of the judges 
to support the omnipotent 
majority. Tammany Hall has 
shown our democrats the way. 
A Tammany majority means 
Tammany judges and Tammany 
justice. Nor will the great 
heart of the Radical party 
beat equably until the system 
of Triumphant Democracy is 
adopted in our midst. 

It was Mr Churchill who 
took the first step in the dis- 
crediting of the judicature. 
Replying to a deputation of 
the Trades’ Union Congress 
Parliamentary Committee, the 
Home Secretary, who should 
be the guardian of our justice, 
declared amiably that “he 
was not going to mention 
names, but it was true that 
on several occasions statements 
had been made from the Bench 
reflecting on Trade Unions in 
language which was extremely 
ignorant, and wholly out of 
touch with the general de- 
velopment of modern thought, 
and which had greatly compli- 
cated the administration of 
justice, and added bitterness 
and a sense of distrust to the 
administration of the law.” 
These are the conventional 
terms of protest. When the 
Trade Unions lose a case it is 
natural that they should leave 
the court with a sense of 
bitterness and distrust. It is 
the weakness of human nature 
to hail him as “a Daniel come 
to judgment” who decides @ 
case in its favour. But we 
have not hitherto seen a Home 
Secretary who thought it 
necessary to deprecate “any 
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general expression of opinion 
from the Bench calculated to 
destroy or weaken the con- 
fidence of the great mass of 
the wage-earning class of this 
country in the impartial ad- 
ministration of justice”’ Mr 
Churchill “named no names.” 
It would have been better if 
he had. He preferred to leave 
the whole Bench under the 
stigma of his displeasure, to 
involve in a general unspeci- 
fied charge a body of public 
servants of whom the country 
is justly proud. Nor does the 
Home Secretary appear to 
understand what duties our 
judges are asked to perform. 
Their business is to administer 
the law simply and imparti- 
ally, and, since the law does 
not change with every gust 
of political passion, they will 
best preserve the dignity of 
their office by keeping stern- 
ly out of touch with what 
Mr Churchill calls “the gen- 
eral development of modern 
thought,”—an evident euphem- 
ism for the “will of the 
People.” 

Mr Asquith, being a lawyer, 
should be able to take a proper 
measure of Mr Churchill’s en- 
ormity. He remains silent, and 
thus drives us another step to- 
wards the goal of revolution. 
If there be no reaction, then 
assuredly the People will choose 
what sort of justice they will 
have meted out to them; and 
nobody will be secure in life 
or property who dares to 
remain “out of touch with 
the general development of 
modern thought,”—or who, 
in other words, belongs to 
the minority. And not con- 





tent with condemning the 
Bench, Mr Churchill found 
another injustice to the People 
in the character of our juries. 
If it were desirable, said he, 
“that some distinction should 
be made between common and 
special juries, that distinction 
ought not to turn on the 
rateable value or on the num- 
ber of windows in a person’s 
house, . . . The present law 
secured the payment of a 
guinea per day to a special 
juryman, and nothing at all 
to a common juror, who might 
be a poorer man.” We are 
by no means sure that Mr 
Churchill’s facts are correct, 
and if they are, the fallacy of 
his conclusion is obvious. The 
special juryman is paid at a 
higher rate than the common 
juror, for the sound reason 
that the business which he is 
asked to neglect is justly sup- 
posed to be of greater im- 
portance than the business of 
the common juror. But in 
the suggestion that the poor 
man shall turn the duties of a 
juryman to his own profit, we 
see another clear sign of revol- 
ution. There was no worse 
feature in the State socialism 
which destroyed the democracy 
of Athens than the eagerness 
of the paid jurymen to live at 
the public expense. No less 
than six thousand of these 
gentry levied toll upon Athens, 
and gave such verdicts in ac- 
cord with the Sovereign Will 
of the People as were dictated 
by political passion and politi- 
cal prejudice. Perhaps, in the 
golden age that is coming, the 
professional juryman will be 
restored to us,—the gallant 
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citizen who will earn an easy 
livelihood by attendance at the 
Courts, and will dispense the 
sort of justice which even the 
Trades Union Congress can 
approve. The Radical party is 
nothing if not bureaucratic, 
and the temptation of adding 
two hundred thousand stalwart 
supporters to their pensioned 
band might prove irresistible. 
But before our juries are turned 
to the profit of the “ great mass 
of the wage-earning class,” the 
Government would do well to 
study, in a convenient crib, 
the works of Aristophanes. 


It is pleasant, indeed, to 
turn from the stuffy air of 
politics to the more liberal 
atmosphere of humane letters, 
and to consider a poet’s treat- 
ment of so squalid and poignant 
a tragedy as that of Pompilia 
Franceschini. A small volume 
has just been published, with 
the title of ‘The Old Yellow 
Book,’! which throws a vivid 
light upon Robert Browning’s 
masterpiece, ‘The Ring and 
the Book.’ The circumstances 
in which this dramatic poem 
were composed are familiar. 
Once upon a time Browning 
discovered at Florence a 
‘square old yellow book,” with 
“crumpled vellum covers.” It 
lay upon a stall, “’mongst 
odds and ends of ravage,” and 
it contained an account, or 
rather many accounts, of a 
tragedy which took place in 
Italy some two centuries ago. 
Browning, as he tells us, took 
this “pure crude fact secreted 
from man’s life when hearts 
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beat hard,” and made it his 
own. He has sketched his 
capture so vividly that the 
Yellow Book has seemed a 
reality to many readers, “J 
learned a little,” he says, “and 
overlooked my prize 

‘* By the low railing round the fountain- 

source 


Close to the statue, where a step de- 


scends : 
. . . . And . . . . 
. . . . though my path grew perilous, 


Still I read on, from written title-page 

To written index, on, through street 
and street, 

At the Strozzi, at the Pillar, at the 
Bridge ; 

Till by the time I stood at home again 

In Casa Guidi by Felice Church, 


I had mastered the ‘contents.” 


Such is Browning’s own account 
of his first acquaintance with 
his Roman murder-case. For 
eight years the story, mastered 
in a stroll, engrossed the poet, 
and at last there appeared (in 
1868-9) ‘The Ring and the 
Book,’ which was no more and 
no less than a poetic version 
of the murder which had taken 
place in Rome two centuries 
before. After the poet’s death 
the “old yellow book” passed 
into the possession of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and it is now 
given to the world, in workman- 
like translation, to reveal half 
the secret of the poet’s brain. 
The story, broad and savage 
in its outlines, is precisely such 
as we should expect to captivate 
the dramatic genius of Robert 
Browning. There is life and 
tragedy on every page of it. 
Even in the bold prose of the 
Yellow Book the characters 





1*The Old Yellow Book,’ translated and edited by Charles W. Hodell. 
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are vividly set forth. The 
lawyers, who, all unconscious 
of artistry, compiled the facts, 
lifted the curtain, in their 
own despite, whieh hides the 
motives of men’s hearts. The 
very crudity of the drama 
makes it easily intelligible. 
Here are no finer shades, but 
merely cruelty, revenge, and 
death. There is small suspicion 
of love anywhere. The hope- 
less marriage, which is the 
cause of the tragedy, was a 
marriage of greed and interest. 
The guilt of the miserable wife 
was never proved, and he would 
be a churl indeed that would 
not give Pompilia the benefit 
of the doubt. But the murder 
was clear and _ undisputed. 
That Guido Franceschini and 
his ruffians killed Pompilia 
and her parents is admitted on 
either side, and no miscreants 
ever went more justly to the 
gallows. 

The plain statement of the 
lawyers makes up in life what 
it lacks in artistry, and the 
Yellow Book gives us the same 
irresistible impression as one of 
our own State Trials. Guido 
Franceschini, the head of an 
honourable, impoverished fam- 
ily, attempted to restore the 
fortunes of his house by a 
wealthy marriage. He had 
failed to make a success of 
his life. and found himself at 
the age of forty penniless in 
Rome, and without a prospect 
of better things. There was 
nothing in his person to com- 
mend him. He was neither 
handsome nor accomplished, 
and even in a marriage of 
convenience he could not look 
higher than the family of a 
well-to-do burgess, Accord- 


ing to his enemies, it was his 
habit to hang about the shop 
of certain women hairdressers, 
There he would boast of the 
grandeur of his country, his 
birth, and his property, and 
in the confiding ear of these 
women he _ confessed that 
he intended to set up his 
house with a good dowry. 
He persuaded one of them 
to find him a_ suitable 
match, and she at last dis- 
covered to him the unfor- 
tunate Francesca Pompilia, the 
daughter, real or reputed, of 
a tiresome couple, Pietro and 
Violante Comparini. The 
couple, as they appear in the 
record, are sordid enough. 
Truly they deserve no pity, 
and they get none. Pietro, 
a@ garrulous scoundrel, was 
content if he could spend his 
daughter’s money in _ the 
neighbouring wine-shops. Vio- 
lante had aspirations. <A 
distinguished match for her 
daughter was all that she 
wanted to satisfy her ambition, 
and she eagerly accepted the ad- 
dresses of the infamous Guido. 
No sooner had she sacrificed 
the child of thirteen, for 
that was Pompilia’s age, upon 
the altar of secial advancement, 
than the whole family departed 
for Arezzo, where was situated 
the ruined palace of the Fran- 
eeschini. The Comparini, sim- 
ple burgesses as they were, 
had no experience of the pom- 
pous squalor and dignified 
privation that reigned therein. 
If we may believe their story, 
they were starved both by cold 
and hunger. They received 
nothing at the hands of the 
noble Franceschini save insult 
and ridicule. The unhappy 
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Violante was not allowed the 
solace of a brazier even in the 
bitterest weather ; and if the ac- 
count that is given of the food 
doled out to them is true, it is 
wonderful that starvation did 
not make the hatchet unnec- 
essary. The Signora Beatrice, 
we are told, sent her servant 
to purchase a sucking lamb 
or two pounds of beef, which 
was expected to feed the whole 
household for a week. On fast 
days there was nothing to eat 
but a little salt-pike and a 
few boiled chestnuts. The 
wine was assiduously watered, 
and even from these slender 
comforts the wretched Pietro 
was excluded if he dared to 
stay out after the front door 
was locked. Worse still, the 
young wife and her parents 
were exposed continually to 
the brutal insolence of Guido 
Franceschini and the more 
highly polished impertinence 
of his brother, the Abate Paolo. 
Is it any wonder, then, that 
they determined to escape from 
the bondage of the Palace, and 
to seek refuge again in the 
simpler life of Rome? 

It was not long, indeed, 
before the Comparini escaped, 
leaving the poor little Pom- 
pilia alone in her _ cage. 
And when they got back to 
Rome, the tale of the Frances- 
chini’s poverty and squalor 
did not lose in the telling. So 
there began a long campaign 
of slander and exasperation, 
until at last the Comparini 
declared that Pompilia was no 
child of theirs, but a changeling 
of the basest birth, fathered by 
Violante upon Pietro. And as 
though the affront of this de- 
ception were not a heavy enough 
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blow for the pride of the Fran- 
ceschini, they began an action 
at law for the recovery of the 
dower, which, if Pompilia were 
no child of theirs, should not 
have been paid. The amiable 
Franceschini responded to the 
challenge by making Pompi- 
lia’s life a living torture, 
Guido spared her nothing in 
the way of insult and repreach, 
Reproach grew to violence, and 
at last the poor child, beaten 
and defenceless, appealed for 
aid to Caponsacehi, a priest, 
with whom she fled from her 
husband’s house, which was 
her prison. 

Guido pursued the fugitives, 
and overtook them at Castel- 
nuovo. Had he there and then 
wreaked his vengeance upon 
them, he might have pleaded 
his outraged honour as an 
excuse. But fear or hesitancy 
stayed his hand, and he per- 
mitted the law to take its 
course. Caponsacchi was con- 
demned to three years at Civita 
Vecchia, and Pompilia was sent 
to a convent, a sentence which 
proves that the law took a more 
lenient view than did Guido of 
his wife’s character. For the 
moment quiescent, Guido yet 
meditated revenge, and when 
a few months afterwards Pom- 
pilia had been permitted to 
return to her parents’ house, he 
went thither with a band of 
hirelings and took the ven- 
geance of a savage. The Com- 
parini were stabbed to death, 
and Pompilia was left a-dying, 
with twenty-two wounds upon 
her frail body. The case, which 
engrossed the gossips of Rome 
for many a day, ended in the 
just condemnation of Guido 
Franceschini and his aecom- 
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plices, and the one word that 
can be said in favour of Guido 
himself is that he died with 
courage. “When he had 
mounted the platform,” says 
the Yellow Book, “he asked 
pardon for his sins, and begged 
them to pray for his soul, add- 
ing that they should say a 
Pater, an Ave, and Salve 
Regina for him. When he had 
made the confessor announce 
that he was reconciled, he ad- 
justed his neck upon mannaia, 
and with the name of Jesus on 
his lips he was beheaded. The 
head was then shown to the 
people by the executioner.” 
Thus died the infamous 
Guido Franceschini, who, but 
for the accident of the Yellow 
Book falling into the hands 
of Robert Browning, would long 
ago have been forgotten. The 
accident, which gave Guido 
immortality, was happy for 
the poet. The theme was 
perfectly suited to Brown- 
ing’s talent and temperament. 
The life which burns in every 
line of it gave his dramatic 
genius its best opportunity. 
Even those for whom, as for 
ourselves, Browning’s style is 
a thing of corners and reugh 
edges, cannot but admire the 
amazing vitality of ‘The Ring 
and the Book.’ Here we are 
confronted not so much with 
poetry as with life itself. Guido 
and the Abate Paolo speak and 
move as they spoke and moved 
at Arezzo. The hapless and 
injured Pampilia suffers again 
the cruellest tortures. The 
characters and incidents of the 
tragedy are alike so real that 
you forget the words in which 
they are clothed: you look upon 
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them disembodied of their art. 
And the comparison of the 
Yellow Book with the poem 
reveals most vividly the poet’s 
method. In many a passage 
he keeps so close to his original 
as to reproduce word for word 
the actual speeches of the dead. 
Then by a flash of insight he 
shows you how little he is 
trammelled by the literal truth. 
The characters of the drama 
are realised with an under- 
standing which will astonish 
all those who read the Yellow 
Book, at once by its simplicity 
and by its justice. The raw 
material is all there, to be sure, 
but how wonderfully it is 
transformed by the magician’s 
wand! And in one respect the 
poet gives us the same impres- 
sion as the record in prose. 
He, too, like the Yellow Book, 
turns the story this way and 
that, looks at it from every- 
one’s point of view, and snatches 
the heart of truth from the 
body of discordant statement. 
On every page the strange 
process of translation from 
prose to verse is visible. But 
nowhere can you judge better 
of the charity with which 
Browning has put his case 
than in the two books entitled 
“ Half-Rome” and “The Other 
Half-Rome,” which give in 
plain substance two pamphlets, 
written, while the case was 
pending, for and against the 
infamous Guido. Here, then, 
is a book which we may com- 
mend to all readers, which 
not only sets before us the 
clear outlines of an ancient and 
bitter tragedy, but lights up 
in a sudden flash the inward 
processes of a poet’s brain. 

















It is being more clearly 
borne in on us day by day 
that our method of setting up 
strictly local defence systems 
in the outlying portions of the 
Empire, dependent in every 
case on the supposition of 
supplementation in war by 
the armaments of the United 
Kingdom, cannot, under mod- 
ern conditions, be consid- 
ered sound. However suffi- 
cient such a general system 
may have been when our sea- 
power was unchallengeable, 
and while all modern naval 
powers were Western, it is by 
no means necessarily so when 
these conditions no longer ob- 
tain. The immense develop- 
ment of foreign armaments in 
Europe renders the supplement- 
ation, both as regards sea-power 
and expeditionary forces, to 
be obtained from the Mother 
Country less certain ; while the 
development of foreign power 
in the East renders it more 
than ever necessary. Without 
that supplementation not one 
of these provincial systems can 
for a moment be considered 
sufficient. Nor is there any 
possibility of any single one of 
them being made sufficient by 
local effort alone within any 
reasonable period of time. It 
is evident, then, that neither 
the general system of Imperial 
defence, nor any one of the 
local systems, can be considered 
sound, unless some provision 
is made for the necessary sup- 
plementation by some other 
method than entire dependence 
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IN DEFENCE. 
on the Mother Country. That 
provision can only be made, 
economically and efficiently, by 
grafting on to the present 
system one in which some 
reciprocity as regards mobile 
forces, naval and military, will 
be maintained between the out- 
lying parts of the Empire them- 
selves. For such a system to 
be truly efficient, and at the 
same time truly economical, it 
will have to be based on the 
fullest recognition of the special 
strategical and political char- 
acteristics of the different units, 
and their mutual strategic 
interdependence. 

No Imperial unit will derive 
greater benefit from the estab- 
lishment of a reciprocal system 
of defence than would India. 
Owing to her unique strat- 
egic position, the sea forces 
which are necessary for the 
protection of her own inter- 
ests, under modern conditions, 
must also have immense 
strategic value for the whole 
Empire. She may, therefore, 
reasonably count on assistance 
from other units in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of 
her new system ; and also hope 
for reciprocal measures in their 
defence systems, which would 
ensure her having at her ser- 
vice that reserve of mobile land 
forces which may at any time 
become necessary for her effici- 
ent protection. 

The idea of reciprocity in 
defence has already been moot- 
ed and is receiving consider- 
able support in India, ‘The 
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Civil and Military Gazette,’ 
Lahore, published last August 
a series of articles outlining a 
scheme for defensive union be- 
tween India and the North 
Indian Ocean Crown Colonies, 
as a preliminary step towards 
a reciprocal Eastern defence 
system. The Crown Colonies 
would afford India the best 
bases for sea defence, and could 
also give her very considerable 
financial assistance in main- 
taining a naval force. India, 
on the other hand, could, 
without weakening herself in 
any way, supply the urgent 
need of larger normal gar- 
risons in the Crown Colonies, 
whose security—inasmuch as 
they are her natural defences 
from the sea—is of vital inter- 
est to herself. Here we might 
find a solution for the question 
of disposal of any surplus of 
land forces in India due to the 
improvement of our relations 
with Russia. 

But the scheme is intended 
to have even wider aims than 
these. A naval force main- 
tained by this North Indian 
Ocean combine, if based alter- 
natively on ports in Ceylon 
and the Straits, would tend 
to balance developments in the 
Near and Middle as well as 
the Far East, and could be so 
constituted as to fill up the 
loose design of the “ Pacific 
Fleet” determined on at the 
Defence Conference last year. 
A battle-squadron so based 
would revolutionise the whole 
question of naval defence east 
of Suez. It would benefit not 
only the North Indian Ocean 
group, but also all the domin- 
ions touching the Indian or 
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Pacific Oceans, to such an 
extent that it might well form 
the basis of discussion as to 
the reciprocal measures which 
the latter might undertake— 
such as the organisation of 
well-trained mobile land forces, 
—which, while strengthen- 
ing their own local systems, 
and allowing of mutual re- 
inforcement, would also solve 
the difficulty of reinforc- 
ing the garrisons of the De- 
pendencies in case of need. 
The value to India of the 
existence of such forces in the 
Dominions is clearly shown by 
the fact that, of all the mobile 
forces of Great Britain, the 
British garrison in South Africa 
alone escapes the immobilising 
influence of foreign armaments 
in Europe ; and in the event of 
complications in Atlantic and 
Mediterranean waters, would 
be the sole asset which could 
be counted on for rapid rein- 
forcement of the Indian garri- 
son. But the mobility of even 
this reserve asset, be it re- 
membered, is entirely dependent 
on our command of the Indian 
Ocean, which in case of com- 
plications in Europe would be 
by no means assured. 

‘The Civil and Military 
Gazette ’ scheme, embracing as 
it does separate political units, 
such as India and the Crown 
Colonies, must inevitably pre- 
sent certain administrative 
difficulties. But, owing to our 
multitudinous forms of polity, 
this is an unavoidable condition 
which we have to reckon with 
in every step of our Imperial 
progress. In this connection 
it is interesting to observe that 
the policy outlined has been 
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strongly supported by the lead- 
ing organs of public opinion 
in both Crown Colonies, where 
administrative objections might 
be expected to have most 
weight. This support is the 
more notable in the case of 
Ceylon, of which, owing to its 
present low rate of defence 
expenditure, the largest pro- 
portional financial sacrifice 
seems to be demanded, The 
sacrifice would, however, be 
more apparent than real, in 
view of the important part 
which must be necessarily 
allotted to Ceylon in any sound 
Eastern defence system. This, 
the shrewd instinct of the 
Colony has clearly perceived. 

‘The Times of Ceylon’ has 
strongly advocated the adop- 
tion of the scheme in a series 
of remarkable editorials, in the 
last of which emphasis is placed 
on the very considerable fin- 
ancial assistance the Colony 
could afford to give towards 
the establishment of any such 
co-operative scheme of defence 
in the North Indian Ocean, in 
which India was recognised 
as the administrative centre. 
This final condition is worthy 
of careful note. There is no 
suggestion, either in India or 
the Crown Colonies, of a mere 
subsidy to the Admiralty, which 
might be used for lightening 
the burden of the British tax- 
payer. An increased naval 
subsidy—being an addition to 
“Home Charges”—would be 
@ positive political danger in 
India; whereas contribution 
from the Crown Colonies to 
the Indian exchequer, for the 
maintenance of an Imperially 
provided fleet, in their common 
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interest, would be an offset to 
Home Charges, and politically 
popular as enabling the De- 
pendency to take a pre. 
eminently important part in 
Imperial Defence. The estab- 
lishment of a naval adminis- 
tration within the Indian 
Government itself is an 
essential part of the scheme, 
and probably that part which 
would make it politically 
possible. 

‘The Times of Ceylon’ and 
‘The Straits Times’ have both 
favourably received the idea 
of the Crown Colonies being 
regarded as sea-outposts of 


India. They recognise, of 
course, that as such their 
security, and therefore the 


sufficiency and efficiency of 
their garrisons, will be a matter 
of immediate interest to an 
Imperial unit which is their 
natural protector, and whose 
military resources are second 
only to those of the United 
Kingdom. They realise that 
their defence, if intrusted to 
Indian Adminstration, will be 
more efficiently provided for, 
owing to closer control and 
closer interest, and because it 
would not be so exposed to the 
fluctuating influencesof political 
vicissitude at home. The sup- 
porters of the scheme maintain 
that the naval forces of the 
combine, if administered by the 
Indian Government, would not 
offend the principles of naval 
unity, because, the Indian 
Government being under con- 
trol of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, an Indian Naval Ad- 
ministration would be under 
the ultimate influence of the 
Admiralty. It may even be 
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suggested that a naval admini- 
stration in India, being a part 
of the Indian Government it- 
self, might in many ways prove 
to be a powerful ally to the 
Admiralty, in its almost super- 
human struggle to ensure our 
naval supremacy throughout 
the world. So much for the 
question of a local naval ad- 
ministration. 

The Dependencies, moreover, 
are fully alive to the fact that 
what is requisite for their 
own security, and for Imperial 
defence in general in the East, 
is not mere contribution to- 
wards the maintenance of a 
two-power standard, but pro- 
vision for an addition to that 
standard, as an essential part 
of a Reciprocal Eastern Defence 
system, embracing sea as well 
as land armaments. Few 
students of strategy in the 
East are inclined to treat a 
two-power standard as a 
strategic fetish, or as a panacea 
for all strategic ills. They 
realise, perhaps better than 
we do, that it was designed 
solely with reference to 
Western Powers (i.e, Powers 
within the direct strategic 
sphere of the British Isles), 
whose fleets, however distri- 
buted, remained under our 
strategic control, owing to our 
strategic possessions, and our 
command of their communica- 
tions with their home bases. 
From such Powers our Eastern 
Dependencies, or Dominions, 
had little or nothing to fear. 
But this two- power standard 
was in no way designed to cope 
with any first-class Power ab- 
solutely outside the strategic 
sphere of the United Kingdom, 





for the simple reason that no 
such Power existed when it was 
formulated. The advent of such 
Power is an entirely new factor 
in British Imperial defence, and 
therefore in world - strategy. 
For all our possessions in the 
Indian or Pacific Oceans it 
presents itself as a factor of 
supreme importance, inasmuch 
as they lie within the direct 
strategic sphere of this new 
genus of foreign Power, and 
far outside the effective de- 
fensive sphere of a two-power 
standard Navy, which, being 
absolutely dependent on the 
disposition of Western fleets, 
may, under modern conditions, 
be forcibly tied to Western 
waters. Nor are the Crown 
Colonies, in particular, oblivi- 
ous of the fact that by their 
actual position they, most of 
all, are open to attack; that 
their strategic importance in- 
vites attack; and that their 
potential influence on hostile 
communications renders their 
seizure the inevitable prelimin- 
ary step in hostile operations, of 
which any one of the Dominions 
is the main objective. They 
realise, moreover, that no such 
deterrent influence can be ex- 
erted by naval forces based in 
the Dominions on any attack 
on them. The Dependencies 
see, then, that their own vital 
interests demand a considerable 
local addition to our existing 
two-power standard Navy, as 
part of a supplementary de- 
fence system, in the East. 
For the establishment of that 
supplementary system, and not 
for the maintenance of the 
existing insufficient system, 
they are willing, and even 
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anxious, to pay according to 
their means. They demand, 
and rightly demand, in return, 
that consideration be paid to 
their individual strategic re- 
quirements; and that, in the 
interests of efficiency, the fullest 
recognition be given to their 
intrinsic strategic value, in the 
matter of the constitution and 
location of the forces they are 
ready to maintain in a recipro- 
cal system of defence. 

Such are the main principles 
of the scheme suggested in ‘The 
Civil and Military Gazette.’ 
Whatever its minor and ad- 
ministrative difficulties, it has 
the value of showing that, if 
due account be taken of the 
strategical distribution and 
political characteristics of the 
various units of the Empire, it 
is possible for them to establish 
between themselves a highly 
efficient and at the same time 
financially advantageous. sys- 
tem of reciprocity in mobile 
forces, to counterbalance 
modern strategical influences 
in the East and the West. 
With reciprocity there is no 
single unit which could not 
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secure a very much larger 
accession of force to supple. 
ment its existing defence 
system in any crisis, than it 
would have to maintain with 
its own expenditure in peace, 

This is particularly remark- 
able in the case of India, and 
rightly so, owing to her pre- 
eminent strategic position, and 
in consideration of the con- 
siderable armaments which she 
has long maintained. It will 
be noticed that in this scheme 
she would secure additional 
naval protection and ample 
reinforcements of her garrison, 
at the cost of paying a part 
only of the maintenance (the 
Crown Colonies also assisting) 
of’ a fleet lent to her from 
Imperial resources. If a policy 
of reciprocity in defence can 
hold out prospects of so advan- 
tageous a bargain, it is well 
worth the careful consideration 
of responsible statesmen in 
India, and of all those who 
are anxious for true economy 
in her expenditure on arma- 
ments, in the interests of the 
internal development of their 
country. 











